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CHAPTER I. 
THE INVITATION. 


‘AND she is to be there—nay, is 
there already; so one more chance 
is given me to meet her. But for 
what ?—to part again silently, and 
more helplessly bewitched than 
ever, perhaps. Ah, never will she 
learn to love me as I love her?’ 
thought I, as I turned over my 
old friend’s letter, not venturing, 
however, to give utterance to this 
aloud, as the quizzical eyes of Phil 
Caradoc were upon me. 

‘A penny for your thoughts, 
friend Harry?’ said he, laughing ; 
‘try another cigar, and rouse your- 
self. What the deuce is in this letter, 
that it affects you so? Have you 
put a pot of money on the wrong 
horse ? 

‘Been jilted, had a bill returned, 
or what ?’ suggested Gwynne. 

‘ Neither, fortunately,’ said I; ‘it 
is simply an invitation from Sir 
Madoc Lloyd, which rather per- 
plexes me.’ 

At this time our regiment was 
then in the East, awaiting with the 
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rest of the army some movement 
to be made from Varna, either to- 
wards Bessarabia or the Crimea— 
men’s minds were undecided as to 
which, while her Majesty's minis- 
ters seemed to have no thought on 
the subject. Our dépot belonged 
to the provisional battalion at Win- 
chester, where Caradoc, Gwynne, 
two other subalterns, and I, with 
some two hundred rank and file, 
expected ere long the fiat of the 
fates who reign at the Horse Guards 
to send us forth to win our laurels 
from the Russians, or, what seemed 
more probable, a grave where the 
pest was then decimating our hap- 
less army, in the beautiful but peril- 
ous vale of Aladdyn, on the coast 
of Bulgaria. 

We had just adjourned from mess, 
to have a quiet cheroot and glass 
of brandy-and-water in my quarters, 
when I received from my man, Owen 
Evans, the letter the contents of 
which awakened so many newhopes 
and tantalising wishes in my heart, 
and on which so much of my fate 
in the future might hinge. 

The bare, half-empty, or but par- 
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tially -furnished single room ac- 
corded by the barrack authorities 
to me as a subaltern, in that huge 
square edifice built ofold by Charles 
II. for a royal residence, seemed 
by its aspect but little calculated to 
flatter the brilliant hopes in ques- 
tion. Though ample in size, it was 
far from regal in its appurtenances 
—the barrack furniture, a camp- 
bed, my baggage trunks piled in 
one corner, swords and a gun-case 
in another, books, empty bottles, 
cigar- boxes, and a few pairs of 
boots ostentatiously displayed in a 
row by Evans, making up its en- 
tire garniture, and by very contrast 
in its meagreness compelling me to 
smile sadly at myself for the am- 
bitious ideas the letter of my old 
friend had suggested ; and thus, for 
a minute or so ignoring, or rather 
oblivious of, the presence of my 
two companions, my eye wandered 
dreamily over the far-extended mass 
of old brick houses and the gray 
church-towers of the city, all visible 
from the open window, and then 
steeped in the silver haze of the 
moonlight. 

Sipping their brandy-and-water, 
each with a lighted cheroot be- 
tween his fingers, their shell-jackets 
open, and their feet unceremoni- 
ously planted on a hard wooden 
chair, while they lounged back upon 
another, were Phil Caradoc and 
Charley Gwynne. The first a 
good specimen of a handsome, 
curly-haired, and heedless young 
Englishman, who shot, fished, 
hunted, pulled a steady oar, and 
could keep his wicket against any 
man, while shining without effort 
in almost every manly sport, was 
moreover a finished gentleman and 
thorough good fellow. 

Less fashionable in appearance 
and less dashing in manner, though. 
bynomeanslesssoldierlike,Gwynne 
was his senior by some ten years. 
He was more grave and thought- 
ful, for he had seen more of the 


service and more ofthe world. Al- 
ready a gray hair or so had begun 
to mingle with the blackness of his 
heavy moustache, and the lines of 
thought were traceable on his fore- 
head and about the corners of his 
keen dark-gray eyes; for he was a 
hard-working officer, who had been 
promoted from the ranks when the 
regiment lay at Barbadoes, and was 
every inch a soldier. And now 
they sat opposite me, waiting, with 
a half-comical expression, for far- 
ther information as to their que- 
ries; and though we were great 
friends, and usually had few secrets 
from each other, I began to find 
that I had exe now, and that a 
little reticence was necessary. 

‘You know Sir Madoc’s place 
in North Wales ?’ said I; 

‘Of course,’ replied Caradoc ; 
‘there are few of ours who don't. 
Half the regiment have been there 
as visitors at one time or other.’ 

‘Well, he wishes me to get leave 
between returns—for even longer 
if I can—and run down there for 
a few weeks. “Come early, if 
possible,” he adds; “the girls in- 
sist on having an outdoor féte, and 
a lot of nice folks are coming. 
Winny has arranged that we shall 
have a regimental band—the Yeo- 
manry one too, probably ; then we 
are to have a Welsh harper, of 
course, and an itinerant Merlin in 
the grotto to tell every one’s for- 
tune, and to predict your promo- 
tion and the C.B., if the seer re- 
mains sober. While I write, little 
Dora is drawing-up a programme 
of the dances, and marking off, 
she says, those which she means 
to have with yow.”’ 

Here I paused ; but seeing they 
expected to hear more, for the 
writer was a friend of us all, I read 
on coolly, and with an air of as 
much unconsciousness as I could 
assume : 

‘“ Lady Estelle Cressingham is 
with us—by the way, she seems to 
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know you, and would, I think, like 
to see more of you. She is a very 
fine girl, though not pure Welsh ; 
but that she cannot help—it is her 
misfortune, not her fault. We have 
also a fellow here, though I don’t 
quite know how he got introduced 
— Hawkesby Guilfoyle, who met her 
abroad at Ems, or Baden-Baden, 
or one of those places where one 
meets everybody, and he seems un- 
commonly attentive—so much so, 
that I wonder her mother permits 
it; but he seems to have some 
special power or influence over the 
old lady, though his name is not 
as yet, or ever likely to be, chro- 
nicled by Burke or Debrett. In 
lieu of the goat which your regi- 
ment lost in Barbadoes, Winifred 
has a beautiful pet one, a magni- 
ficent animal, which she means to 
present to the Welsh Fusileers. Tell 
them so. And now, for yourself, 
I will take no refusal, and Winrty 
and Dora will take none either; so 
pack your traps, and come off so 
soon as you can get leave. You 
need not, unless you choose, bring 
horses ; we have plenty of cavalry 
here. Hope you will be able to 
stay till the 12th, and have a shot 
at the grouse. Meantime, believe 
me, my dear Hardinge, yours, &c., 
Mapoc MEerepytu Luioyp.”’ 

‘ Kindly written, and so like the 
jolly style of the old Baronet,’ said 
Gwynne. ‘I have ridden with him 
once or twice in the hunting-field 
—on a borrowed mount, of course,’ 
added poor Charley, who had only 
his pay, and, being an enthusiast 
in his profession, was no lounger 
in the service. 

‘But what is there in all this 
that perplexes you?’ asked Cara- 
doc, who, I suppose, had been at- 
tentively observing me. As he 
spoke, I coloured visibly, feeling 
the while that I did so. 

‘The difficulty about leave, per- 
haps,’ I stammered. 

“You'll go, of course,’ said Ca- 


radoc. ‘ His place—Craigaderyn 
Court—is one ofthe finest in North 
Wales; his daughters are indeed 
charming ; and you are certain to 
meet only people of the best style 
there.’ 

‘Yet he seems to doubt this— 
what is his name? — Guilfoyle, 
however,’ said I. 

‘What of that? One swallow— 
you know the adage. I should go, 
if I had the invitation. His eldest 
daughter has, I have heard, in her 
own right, no end of coal-mines 
somewhere, and many grassy acres 
of dairy farms in the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds of the midland coun- 
ties.’ 

‘By Jove? murmured Gwynne, 
as he lit a fresh cigar ; ‘she should 
be the girl for me.’ 

‘ But I have another inducement 
than even the fair Winny,’ said I. 

‘Oho! Lady— 

‘Sir Madoc,’ said I hastily, ‘ is 
an old friend of my family, and 
having known me from infancy, he 
almost views me as ason. Don’t 
mistake me,’ I added, reddening 
with positive annoyance at the 
hearty laugh my admission elicited ; 
* Miss Lloyd and I are old friends 
too, and know each other a deuced 
deal too well to tempt the perils 
of matrimony together. We have 
no drafts ready for the East, nor 
will there be yet awhile ; even our 
last recruits are not quite licked 
into shape.’ 

‘No,’ sighed Gwynne, who had 
a Special charge of the said ‘ lick- 
ing into shape.’ 

‘ And so, as the spring drills are 
over, I shall try my luck with old 
R—.’ 

The person thus bluntly spoken 
of was the lieutenant-colonel of the 
dépét battalion—one who kept a 
pretty tight hand over us all in 
general, and the subalterns in par- 
ticular. 

€ Stay,’ I exclaimed suddenly ; 
‘here is a postscript. “ Bring Ca- 
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radoc of yours with you, and 
Gwynne too, if you can. Winny 
has mastered the duet the former 
sent her, and is anxious to try it 
over with him.’ 

‘Caradoc will only be too hap- 
py, if the genius who presides over 
us in the orderly-room is propi- 
tious,’ said Phil, colouring and 
laughing. 

‘Thank Sir Madoc for me, old 
fellow,’ said Gwynne half sadly. 
‘ Tell him that the Fates have made 
me musketry instructor, and that 
daily I have that 


‘* Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot” — 


to set up Taffy and Giles Chaw- 
bacon in the Hythe position, and 
drill them to fire without closing 
both eyes and blazing in the air.’ 

‘Tn the lawn,” adds Sir Madoc, 
“we are to have everything—from 
waltzing to croquet (which, being 
an old fellow, and being above in- 
steps and all that sort of thing, I 
think the slowest game known), 
and from cliquot and sparkling 
hock to bottled stout and bitter 
beer—unlimited flirtation too, ac- 
cording to that wag Dora.”’ 

‘A tempting bill of fare, espe- 
cially with two such hostesses,’ said 
Gwynne; ‘ but for me to quit Win- 
chester is impossible. Even the 
stale dodge of “ urgent private af- 
fairs” won't serve me. Such droll 
ideas of the service old Sir Ma- 
doc must have, to think that three 
of us could leave the dépdt, and 
all at once too !’ 

‘I shall try my luck, however.’ 

‘And I too,’ rejoined Caradoc. 
‘I am entitled to leave. Price of 
ours will take my guards for me. 
Wales will be glorious in this hot 
month, I did all the dear old Prin- 
cipality last year—went over every 
foot of Snowdonia, leaving no- 
thing undone, from singing “Jenny 
Jones” to dancing a Welsh jig at a 
harvest-home.’ 


‘But you didn’t go over Snow- 
donia with such a girl as Winifred 
Lloyd ” 

‘No, certainly,’ said he, laugh- 
ing, and almost reddening again. 
‘Nature, even in my native Wales, 
must be more charming under such 
bright auspices and happy influence. 
So Wales be it, if possible. Lon- 
don, of course, is empty just now, 
and all who can get out of it will 
be yachting at Cowes, shooting in 
Scotland, fishing in Norway, back- 
ing the red at Baden-Baden, climb- 
ing the Matterhorn, or, it may be, 
the Peter Botte ; killing buffaloes 
in America, or voyaging up the 
Nile in canoes. Rotten-row will 
be a desert, the opera a place of 
silence and cobwebs; and the ir- 
resistible desire to go somewhere 
and be doing something, no matter 
what, which inspires all young Bri- 
tons about this time, renders Sir 
Madoc’s invitation most tempting 
and acceptable.’ 

‘Till the route comes for the 
East,’ said I. 

‘Potting the Ruskies, and turn- 
ing my musketry theory into prac- 
tice, are likely to be my chief 
relaxations and excitement,’ said 
Gwynne, witha good-natured laugh, 
as he applied his hand to the 
brandy-bottle. ‘ At present I have 
other work in hand than flirting 
with countesses, or visiting heir- 
esses. But I envy you both, and 
heartily wish you all pleasure,’ he 
added, as he shook hands and left 
us early, as he had several squads 
to put through that most mono- 
tonous of all drill (shot-drill per- 
haps excepted)—a course of mus- 
ketry—betimes in the morning. 

We knew that Gwynne, who 
was a tall, thin, close-flanked, and 
square-shouldered, but soldier-like 
fellow, had nothing but his pay; 
and having a mother to support, 
he was fain to slave as a musketry 
instructor, the five shillings extra 
daily being a great pecuniary ob- 
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ject to him. He was very modest 
withal, and feared that, nathless 
his red coat and stalwart figure, 
his chances of an heiress, even in 
Cottonopolis, were somewhat slen- 
der. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE. 


PuILip CARADOC, perceiving that 
I was somewhat dull and disposed 
to indulge in reverie, soon retired 
also, and we separated, intending 
to mature our plans after morning 
parade next day, as I knew that 
secretly Caradoc was very much 
attached to Winifred Lloyd, though 
that young lady by no means re- 
ciprocated his affection. But I, 
seized by an irresistible impulse, 
could not wait for our appointed 
time; so, the moment he was gone, 
I opened my desk, wrote my ap- 
plication for leave, and, desiring 
Evans to take it to the orderly- 
room among his first duties on the 
morrow, threw open a second win- 
dow to admit the soft breeze of the 
summer night, lit another cigar, and 
sat down to indulge in the train of 
thought Sir Madoc’s unexpected 
letter had awakened within my 
breast. 

Yet I was not much given to re- 
flection—far from it, perhaps; and 
it is lucky for soldiers that they 
rarely indulge much in thought, or 
that the system of their life is apt 
to preclude time or opportunity for 
It. 

I had come home on a year’s 
sick-leave from the West Indies, 
where the baleful night-dews, and a 
fever caught in the rainy season, 
had nearly finished my career while 
stationed at Up Park Camp; and 
now, through the friendly interest 
of Sir Madoc, I had been gazetted 
to the Welsh Fusileers, as I pre- 
ferred the chances of the coming 
war and military service in any 


part of Europe to broiling uselessly 
in the land of the Maroons. 

Our army was in the East, I have 
said, encamped in the Vale of Al- 
addyn, between Varna and the sea. 
There camp-fever and the terrible 
cholera were filling fast with graves 
the grassy plain and all the Valley 
of the Plague, as the Bulgarians so 
aptly named it; and though I was 
not sorry to escape the perils en- 
countered where no honour could 
be won, I was pretty weary of the 
daily round at Winchester, of bar- 
rack life, of inlying pickets, guards, 
parades, and drill. I had been 
seven years in the service, and 
deemed myself somewhat of a ve- 
teran, though only five-and-twenty. 
I was weary too of belonging to a 
provisional battalion, wherein, be- 
yond the narrow circle of one’s own 
dépét, no two men have the slight- 
est interest in each other, or seem 
to care if they ever meet again, 
the whole organisation being tem- 
porary, and where the duties ofsuch 
a battalion—it being, in effect, a 
strict military school for training 
recruits—are harassing to the newly- 
fledged, and a dreadful bore to the 
fully-initiated, soldier. 

So, till the time came when the 
order would be, ‘ Eastward, ho !’ 
Sir Madoc had opportunely offered 
me a little relaxation and escape 
from all this; and, though he knew 
it not, his letter might be perhaps 
the means of doing much more 
of opening up a path to happiness 
and fortune, or leaving one closed 
for ever behind me in sorrow, mor- 
tification, and bitterness of heart. 

Good old Sir Madoc (or, as he 
leved to call himself, Madoc ap 
Meredyth Lloyd) had in his youth 
been an unsuccessful lover of my 
mother, then the pretty Mary Vas- 
sal, a belle in her second season ; 
and now, though she had long since 
passed away, he had a strong re- 
gard for me. For her sake he had 
a deep and kindly interest in my 
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welfare ; and as he had noson (no 
heir to his baronetcy, with all its 
old traditional honours), he quite 
regarded me in the light of one; 
and having two daughters, desired 
nothing more than that I should 
cut the service and become one in 
reality. So many an act of friend- 
ship and many a piece of stamped 
paper he had done for me, when, 
in the first years of my career, I 
got into scrapes with rogues upon 
the turf, at billiards, and with those 
curses of all barracks, the children 
of Judea, 

Had I seen where my own good 
fortune really lay, I should have 
fallen readily into the snare so 
temptingly baited for me, a half- 
pennyless sub.; for Winifred Lloyd 
was a girl among a thousand, so 
far as brilliant attractions go, and, 
moreover, was not indisposed to 
view me favourably (at least, so my 
vanity taught me). But this world 
is full of cross purposes; people are 
too often blind to their profit and 
advantage, and, as Jaques has it, 
‘thereby hangs a tale.’ 

All the attractions of bright-eyed 
Winny Lloyd, personal and pecu- 
niary, were at that time as nothing 
tome. I had casually, when idling 
in London, been introduced to, and 
had met at several places, this iden- 
tical Lady Cressingham, whom my 
friend had mentioned so incident- 
ally and in such an off-hand way 
in his letter ; and that sentence it 
was which brought the blood to 
my temples and quickened all the 
pulses of my heart. 

She was very beautiful—as the 
reader will find when we meet her 
by and by—and I had soon learned 
to love her, but without quite ven- 
turing to say so; to love her as 
much as it was possible for one 
without hope of ultimate success, 
and so circumstanced as I was—a 
poor gentleman, with little more 
in the world save my sword and 
epaulettes. Doubtless she had seen 
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and read the emotion with which 
she had inspired me, for women 
have keen perceptions in such mat- 
ters; and though it seemed as if 
it was on her very smile that the 
mainspring of my existence turned, 
the whole affair might be but a 
source of quict amusement, of curi- 
osity, or gratified vanity to her. 

Yet, by every opportunity that 
the chances and artificial system 
of society in town afforded, I had 
evinced this passion, the boldness 
of which my secret heart confessed. 

Her portrait, a stately full-length, 
was in the Academy, and how often 
had I gazed at it, till in fancy the 
limner’s work seemed to become 
instinct with life! ‘Traced on the 
canvas by no unskilful hand, it 
seemed to express a somewhat 
haughty consciousness of her own 
brilliant beauty, and somehow I 
fancied a deuced deal more of her 
own exalted fosition, as the only 
daughter of a deceased but wealthy 
peer, and as ifshe rather disdained 
alike the criticism and the admira- 
tion of the crowd of middle-class 
folks who thronged the Academy 
hails. 

Visions of her—as I had seen her 
in the Countess’s curtained box at 
the opera, her rare and high-class 
beauty enhanced by all the acces- 
sories of fashion and costume, by 
brilliance of light and the subtle 
flash of many a gem amid her hair; 
when galloping along the Row on 
her beautiful satin-skinned bay ; or 
while driving after in the Park, 
with all those appliances and sur- 
roundings that wealth and rank 
confer—came floating before me, 
with the memory of words half ut- 
tered, and glances responded to 
when eye met eye, and told so 
much more than the tongue might 
venture to utter. 

Was it mere vanity, or reality, 
that made me think her smile Aad 
brightened when she met me, or 
that when I rode by her side she 
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preferred me to the many others 
who daily pressed forward to greet 
her amid that wonderful place, the 
Row? Her rank, and the fact that 
she was an heiress, had no real 
weight with me ; nor did these for- 
tuitous circumstances enhance her 
merit in my eyes, though they cer- 
tainly added to the difficulty of 
winning her. Was it possible that 
the days of disinterested and ro- 
mantic love, like those of chivalry, 
were indeed past—gone with the 
days when 

‘It was a clerk’s son, of low degree 


Loved the king's daughter of Hong 


With the love that struggled against 
humble fortune in my heart, I had 
that keenly sensitive pride which 
is based on proper self-respect. 
Hope I seemed to have none. 
What hope could I, Harry Hard- 
inge, 2 mere subaltern, with little 
more than seven-and-sixpence per 
diem, have of obtaining such a wife 
as Lady Estelle Cressingham, and, 
more than all, of winning the good 
wishes of her overawing mamma? 

Though ‘love will venture in 
when it daurna weel be seen,’ I 
could neither be hanged nor re- 
duced to the ranks for my pre- 
sumption, like the luckless Captain 
Ogilvie ; who, according to the 
Scottish ballad, loved the Duke of 
Gordon’s bonnie daughter Jean. 
Yet defeat and rejection might 
cover me with certain ridicule, leay- 
ing the stings of wounded self-es- 
teem to rankle all the deeper, by 
thrusting the partial disparity of 
our relative positions in society 
more unpleasantly and humiliating- 
ly before me and the world ; for 
there is a snobbery in rank that is 
only equalled by the snobbery of 
wealth, and here I might have both 
toencounter. And so,as I brooded 
over these things, some very level- 
ling and rather democratic, if not 
entirely Communal, ideas began to 
occur to me. 
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And yet, for the Countess and 
those who store upon such 
empty facts, I could have proved 
my descent from Nicholas Hard- 
inge, knight, of King’s Newton in 
Derbyshire ; who in the time of 
Henry VII. held his lands by the 
homely and most sanitary tenure 
of furnishing clean straw for his 
Majesty's bed when he and his 
queen, Elizabeth of York, passed 
that way, together with fresh rushes 
from the margin of the Trent where- 
with to strew the floor of the royal 
apartment. But this would seem 
as yesterday to the fair Estelle, who 
boasted of an ancestor one Sir Hugh 
Cressingham, who, as history tells 
us, was defeated and fayed by the 
Scots after the battle of Stirling ; 
while old Sir Madoc Lloyd, who 
doubtless traced himself up to Noah 
ap Lamech, would have laughed 
both pedigrees to scorn. 

Leaving London, I had striven to 
stifle as simply absurd the passion 
that had grown within me, and had 
joined at Winchester in the honest 
and earnest hope that ere long 
the coming campaign would teach 
me to forget the fair face and witch- 
ing eyes, and, more than all, the 
winning manner that haunted me ; 
and now I was to be cast within 
their magic influence once more, 
and doubtless to be hopelessly lost. 

To have acted wisely, I should 
have declined the invitation and 
pleaded military duty ; yet to see 
her once, to be with her once again, 
without that cordon of guardsmen 
and cavaliers who daily formed her 
mounted escort in Rotten-row, and 
with all the chances our quiet 
mutual residence in a sequestered 
country mansion, when backed by 
all the influence and friendship of 
Sir Madoc, must afford me, proved 
a temptation too strong for resist- 
ance or for my philosophy; so like 
the poor moth, infatuated and self- 
doomed, I resolved once more to 
rush at the light which dazzled me. 


set 
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‘She seems to know you, and 
would like to sce more of you, ran 
the letter of Sir Madoc. I read 
that line over and over again, 
studying it minutely in every way. 
Were those dozen words simply 
the embodiment of his own ideas, 
or were they her personally-express- 
ed wish put literally into writing ? 
Were they but the reflex of some 
casual remark? Even that convic- 
tion would bring me _ happiness. 
And so, after my friends left me, I 
sat pondering thus, blowing long 
rings of concentric smoke in the 
moonlight ; and on those words of 
Sir Madoc raising not only a vast 
and aerial castle, but a ‘ bower of 
bliss,’ as the pantomimes have it at 
Christmas time. 

Buthowabout this Mr. Hawkesby 
Guilfoyle ? was my next thought. 
Could As attentions be tolerated 
by such a stately and watchful dow- 
ager as the Countess of Naseby ? 
Could Sir Madoc actually hint that 
such as he might have a chance of 
success, when I had none? ‘The 
idea was too ridiculous ; for I had 
heard whispers of this man before, 
in London and about the clubs, 
where he was generally deemed to 
be a species of adventurer, the exact 
source of whose revenue no one 
knew. One fact was pretty certain: 
he was unpleasantly successful at 
billiards and on the turf. 

If he—to use his own phrase- 
ology—was daring enough to enter 
stakes for such a prize as Lord 
Cressingham’s daughter,why should 
not I? 

Thus, in reverie of a somewhat 
chequered kind, I lingered on, while 
the shadows of the cathedral, its 
lofty tower and choir, the spire of 
St. Lawrence, and many other bold 
features of the view began to deepen 
or become more uncertain on the 
city roofs below, and from amid 
which their masses stood upward 
in a flood of silver sheen. 

Ere long the full-orbed moon— 
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that seemed to float in beauty be- 
neath its snow-white clouds, looking 
calmly down on Winchester, even 
as she had done ages ago, ere Lon- 
don was a capital, and when the 
white city was the seat of England’s 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman dy- 
nasties, of Alfred’s triumphs and 
Canute’s glories—began at last to 
pale and wane; and the solemn 
silence of the morning—for dewy 
morning it was now—was broken 
only by the chime of the city bells 
and clocks, and by the tread of 
feet in the gravelled barrack-yard, 
as the reliefs went round, and the 
sentinels were changed. 

The first red streak of dawn was 
beginning to steal across the east; 
the bugles were pealing reveilles, 
waking all the hitherto silentechoes 
of the square ; and just about the 
time when worthy and unambitious 
Charley Gwynne would be parad- 
ing his first squad for ‘aiming drill’ 
at sundry bull’s-eyes painted on the 
barrack-walls, I retired to dream 
over a possible future, and to hope 
that if the stars were propitious, at 
the altar of that somewhat dingy 
fane, St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
I might yet become the son-in-law 
of the late Earl of Naseby, Baron 
Cressingham of Cotteswold, in the 
County of Northampton, and of 
Walcot Park in Hants, Lord-lieu- 
tenant, custes rotulorum, and so 
forth, as I had frequently and se- 
cretly read in the mess-room copy 
of Sir Bernard Burke’s thick royal 
octavo ; ‘the Englishman’s Bible’ 
according to Thackeray, and, as I 
greatly feared, the somewhat exclu- 
sive Zibro a’ oro of Mamma Cress- 
ingham, who was apt to reverence 
it pretty much as the Venetian 
nobles did the remarkable volume 
of that name. 
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CHAPTER III. 
BY EXPRESS. 


LEAVE granted, our acceptance 
of Sir Madoc’s invitation duly tele- 
graphed—‘ wired,’ as the phrase is 
now—ouruniforms doffed and mufti 
substituted, the morning of the se- 
cond day ensuing saw Caradoc and 
myself on the Birmingham railway 
en route for Chester; the exclusive 
occupants of asoftly cushioned com- 
partment, where, by the influence 
of a couple of florins slipped deftly 
and judiciously into the palm of an 
apparently unconscious and incor- 
ruptible official, we could lounge 
at our ease, and enjoy without in- 
trusion the 7?mes, Punch, or ourown 
thoughts, and the inevitable cigar. 

Though in mufti we had uniform 
with us; we Jelieved in it then, and 
in its influence; for certain German 
ideas of military tailoring subsequent 
to the Crimean war had not shorn 
us of our epaulettes, and otherwise 
reduced the character of our regi- 
mentals to something akin to the 
livery of a penny postman or a rail- 
way guard. 

Somehow, I felt more hopeful of 
my prospects, when, with the bright 
sunshine of July around us, I found 
myself spinning at the rate of fifty 
miles per hour by the express train— 
the motion was almost as impercep- 
tible as the speed was exhilarating 
—and swiftly passed the scenes on 
either side, the broad green fields 
of growing grain, the grassy pad- 
docks, the village churches, the 
snug and picturesque homesteads 
of Warwick and Worcestershire. 

We glided past Rugby, where 
Caradoc had erewhile conned his 
tasks in that great Elizabethan pile 
which is built of white brick with 
stone anglesand cornices, and where 
in the playing fields he had gal- 
lantly learned to keep his wicket 
with that skill which made him our 
prime regimental bat and bowler 
too. Coventry next, where ofcourse 
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we laughed as we thought of ‘ peep- 
ing Tom’ and Earl Leofric’s pretty 
countess, when we saw its beautiful 
and tapering spires rise over the 
dark and narrow streets below. 
Anon, we paused amid the busy 
but grimy world of Birmingham, 
which furnishes half the world with 
the implements of destruction ; 
Stafford, with its ruined castle on 
a well-wooded eminence ; and ere 
long we halted in quaint old Ches- 
ter by the Dee, where the stately 
red stone tower of the cathedral 
rises darkly over its picturesque 
thoroughfares of the middle ages. 

There the rail went no farther 
then; but a carriage sent by Sir 
Madoc awaited us at the station, 
and we had before us the prospect 
of a delightful drive for nearly 
thirty miles amid the beautiful 
Welsh hills ere we reached his re- 
sidence. 

* This whiff of the country is in- 
deed delightful! exclaimedCaradoc, 
as we bowled along on a lovely July 
evening, the changing shadows of 
the rounded hills deepening as the 
sun verged westward ; ‘itmakes one 
half inclined to cut the service, and 
turn farmer or cattle-breeding squire 
even to chuck ambition, glory, 
and oneself away upon a landed 
heiress, ifsuch could be found ready 
to hand.’ 

‘Even upon Winifred Lloyd, with 
her dairy-farms in the midland 
counties, eh ?” 

Phil coloured a little, but laughed 
good-humouredly as he replied, 

* Well, I must confess that she is 
somewhat more than my weakness 
at present.’ 

At Aber-something we found 
a relay of fresh horses, sent on by 
Sir Madoc, awaiting us, the Welsh 
roads not being quite so smooth 
as a billiard-table ; and there certain 
hoarse gurgling expletives, uttered 
by ostlers and stable-boys, might 
have warned us that we were in 
the land of Owen and Hughes, 
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Griffiths and Davies, and all the 
men of the Twelve Royal Tribes, 
even if there had not been the green 
mountains towering into the blue 
sky, and the pretty little ivy-covered 
inn, at the porch of which sat a 
white-haired harper (on the watch 
for patrons and customers), per- 
forming theinvariable ‘JennyJ ones,’ 
or Ar-hyd-y-nos (the live-long night), 
and all the while keeping a sharp 
Celtic eye to the expected coin. 

Everything around us indicated 
that we were drawing nearer to the 
abode of Sir Madoc, and that ere 
long—in an hour or so, perhaps— 
I should again see one who, by 
name as well as circumstance, was 
a star that I feared and hoped would 
greatly influence all my future. The 
Eastern war, and, more than all, the 
novelty of any war after forty years 
of European peace, occupied keenly 
the minds of all thinking people. 
My regiment was already gone, and 
I certainly should soon have to fol- 
low it. I knew that, individually 
and collectively, all bound for the 
seat of the coming strife had a ro- 
mantic and even melancholy inter- 
est, in the hearts of women espe- 
cially ; and I was not without some 
hope that this sentiment might add 
to my chances of finding favour 
with the rather haughty Estelle 
Cressingham. 

It was a glorious summer even- 
ing when our open barouche swept 
along the white dusty road that 
wound by the base of Mynedd Hi- 
raethrog, that wild and bleak moun- 
tain chain which rises between the 
Dee and its tributaries the Elwey 
and the Aled. Westward in the 
distance towered blue Snowdon, 
above the white floating clouds of 
mist, with all its subordinate peaks. 
In the immediate foreground were 
a series of beautiful hills that were 
glowing, and, to the eye, apparent- 
ly vibrating, under a burning sunset. 
The Welsh woods were in all the 
wealth of their thickest foliage—the 
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umbrageous growth of centuries ; 
and where the boughs cast their 
deepest shadows, the dun deer and 
the fleet hare lurked among the 
fragrant fern, and the yellow sun- 
light fell in golden patches on the 
passing runnel, that leaped flashing 
from rock to rock, to mingle with 
the Alwen, or crept slowly and 
stealthily under the long rank grass 
towards Llyn-Aled. 

That other accessories might not 
be wanting to remind us that we 
were in the land of the Cymri, we 
passed occasionally the Carneddau, 
or heaps of stones that mark the 
old places of battle or burial ; and 
perched high on the hills the /a- 
fodtai or summer farms, where enor- 
mous flocks of sheep—the boasted 
Welsh mutton—were pasturing. 
Then we heard at times the melan- 
choly sound of the horn, by which 
inmates summon the shepherds to 
their meals, and the notes of which, 
when waking the echoes of the si- 
lent glen, have an effect so weird 
and mournful. 

‘ By Jove, but we have a change 
here, Phil, said I, ‘a striking change 
indeed, from the hot and dusty 
gravelled yard of Winchester bar- 
racks, the awkward squads at in- 
cessant drill with dumb-bell, club, 
or musket; the pipeclay, the pac- 
ing-stick, and the tap of the drum!’ 

Through a mossgrown gateway, 
the design of Inigo Jones, we turned 
down the long straight avenue of 
limes that leads to Craigaderyn; a 
fine old mansion situated in a spe- 
cies of valley, its broad lawn over- 
looked by the identical craig from 
which it takes its name, ‘the Rock 
of Birds,’ a lofty and insulated mass, 
the resort of innumerable hawks, 
wood-pigeons, and even of hoarse- 
croaking cormorants from the clifis 
about Orme’s Head and Llandulas. 
On its summit are the ruins of an 
ancient British fort, wherein Sir 
Jorwerth Goch (i.e. Red Edward) 
Lloyd of Craigaderyn had exter- 
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minated a band of Rumpers and 
Roundheads in the last year of 
Charles I., using as a war-cry the 
old Welsh shout of ‘ Liberty, loyalty, 
and the long head of hair !’ 

On either side of the way spread 
the lawn, closely shorn and care- 
fully rolled, the turf being like vel- 
vet of emerald greenness, having 
broad winding carriage-ways laid 
with gravel, the bright red of which 
contrasted so strongly with the ver- 
dant hue of the grass. The foliage 
of the timber was heavy and leafy, 
and there, at times, could be seen 
the lively squirrel leaping from 
branch to branch of some ancient 
oak, in the hollow of which lay its 
winter store of nuts; the rabbit 
bounding across the path, from 
root to fern-tuft ; and the de/a-goed, 
or yellow-breasted martin (still a 
denizen of the old Welsh woods), 
with rounded ears and sharp white 
claws, the terror of the poultry-yard, 
appeared occasionally, despite the 
gamekeeper’s gun. In one place a 
herd of deer were browsing near 
the half-leafless ruins of a mighty 
oak—one so old, that Owen Glen- 
dower had once reconnoitred an 
English force from amid its 
branches. 

We had barely turned into the 
avenue, when a gentleman and two 
ladies, all mounted, came gallop- 
ing from a side-path to meet us. 
He and one of his companions 
cleared the wire fence in excellent 
style by a flying leap; but the 
other, who was less pretentiously 
mounted, adroitly opened the iron 
gate with the handle of her riding 
switch, arid came a few paces after 
them to meet us. ‘They proved to 
be Sir Madoc and his two daugh- 
ters, Winifred and Dora. 

‘True to time, “ by Shrewsbury 
clock” !’ said he, cantering up; 
‘welcome to Craigaderyn, gentle- 
men! We were just looking for 
you.’ 

He was a fine hale-looking man, 
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about sixty years old, with a ruddy 
complexion, and a keen, clear, dark 
eye ; his hair, once of raven black- 
ness, was white as silver now, though 
very curly or wavy still; his eye- 
brows were bushy, and yet dark as 
when in youth, He was a Welsh 
gentleman, full of many local pre- 
judices and sympathies ; a man of 
the old school—for such a school 
has existed in all ages, and still 
exists even in ours of rapid pro- 
gress, scientific marvels, and money- 
making. His manners were easy 
and polished, yet without anything 
either of style or fashion about 
them ; for he was simple in all his 
tastes and ways, and was almost as 
plainly attired as one of his own 
farmers. 

His figure and costume, his ru- 
bicund face, round merry eyes, and 
series of chins, his amplitude of 
paunch and stunted figure, his bot- 
tle-green coat rather short in the 
skirts, his deep waistcoat and low- 
crowned hat, were all somewhat 
Pickwickian in their character and 
tout-ensemble, save that in lieu of 
the tights and gaiters of our old 
friend he wore white corded 
breeches, and orthodox dun-col- 
oured top-boots with silver spurs, 
and instead of green goggles had 
a gold eye-glass dangling at the end 
of a black-silk ribbon. Strong rid- 
ing-gloves and a heavy hammer- 
headed whip completed his attire. 

‘Glad to see you, Harry, and 
you too, Mr. Caradoc,’ resumed 
Sir Madoc, who was fond of re- 
membering that which Phil—more 
a man of the world—was apt to 
forget, or to set little store on— 
that he was descended from Sir 
Matthew Caradoc, who in the days 
of Perkin Warbeck (an epoch but 
as yesterday in Sir Madoc’s estima- 
tion) was chancellor of Glamorgan 
and steward of Gower and Helvie ; 
for what true Welshman is without 
a pedigree? ‘Let me look at you 
again, Harry. God bless me! is 
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it possible that you, a tall fellow 
with a black moustache, can be the 
curly fair-haired boy I have so often 
carried on my back and saddle-bow, 
and taught to make flies of red spin- 
ner and drakes’ wings, when we 
trouted together at Llyn Cwellyn 
among the hills yonder ? 

‘I think, papa, you would be 
more surprised if you found him a 
curly-pated boy still,’ said Miss 
Lloyd. 

‘And it is seven years since he 
joined the service ; what a fine fel- 
low he has grown ! 

‘ Papa, you are quite making Mr. 
Hardinge blush !’ said Dora, laugh- 
ing. 

‘Almost at the top of the lieu- 
tenants, too ; there is luck for you !” 
he continued. 

‘More luck than merit, perhaps ; 
more the Varna fever than either, 
Sir Madoc,’ said I, as he slowly 
relinquished my hand, which he 
had held for a few seconds in his, 
while looking kindly and earnestly 
into my face. 

It was well browned by the sun 
and sea of the Windward Isles, 
tolerably well whiskered and mou- 
stached too; so I fear that if the 
good old gentleman was seeking 
for some resemblance to the sweet 
Mary Vassal of the past times, he 
sought in vain. 

Our horses were all walking now; 
Sir Madoc rode on one side of the 
barouche, and his two daughters on 
the other. 

‘You saw my girls last season 
in town,’ said he; ‘but when you 
were last here, Winifred was in her 
first long frock, and Dora little 
more than a baby.’ 

‘But Craigaderyn is all un- 
changed, though we may be,’ said 
Winifred, whose remark had some 
secret point in it so far as referred 
to me. 

‘And Wales is unchanged too,’ 
added Dora; ‘ Mr. Hardinge will 
find the odious hat of the women 
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still lingers in the more savage re- 
gions; the itinerant harper and the 
goat too are not out of fashion ; and 
we still wear our leek on the first 
of March.’ 

‘And long may all this be so!’ 
said her father; ‘for since those 
pestilent railways have come up by 
Shrewsbury and Chester, with their 
tides of tourists, greed, dissipation, 
and idleness are on the increase, 
and all our good old Welsh cus- 
toms are going to Caerphilly and 
the devil! Without the wants of 
over-civilisation we were contented ; 
but now—Gwel y chydig gan rad, 
na Mawr gan avrard, he added 
with something like an angry sigh, 
quoting a Welsh proverb, to the 
effect that a little with a blessing is 
better than much with prodigality. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WINNY AND DORA LLOYD. 

Both girls were very handsome, 
and for their pure and brilliant com- 
plexion were doubtless indebted to 
the healthful breeze that swept the 
green sides of the Denbigh hills, 
together with an occasional soupgon 
of that which comes from the waters 
of the Irish Sea. 

It is difficult to say whether Wini- 
fred could be pronounced a bru- 
nette or a blonde, her skin was so 
exquisitely fair, while her splendid 
hair was a shade of the deepest 
brown, and her glorious sparkling 
eyes were of the darkest violet blue. 
Their normal expression was quiet 
and subdued ; they only flashed up 
at times, and she was a girl that 
somehow every colour became. In 
pure white one might have thought 
her lovely, and lovelier still, per- 
haps, in black or blue, or rose or 
any other tint or shade. Her fine 
lithe figure appeared to perfection 
in her close-fitting habit of dark- 
blue cloth, and the masses of her 
hair being tightly bound up under 
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her hat, revealed the contour of her 
slender neck and delicately formed 
ear. 

Dora was a smaller and younger 
edition of her sister—more girlish 
and more of a hoyden, with her 
lighter tresses, half golden in hue, 
floating loose over her shoulders 
and to beneath her waist from un- 
der a smart little hat, the feather 
and fashion of which imparted in- 
tense piquancy to the character of 
her somewhat irregular but remark- 
ably pretty face and—we must 
admit it—rather vefroussé nose. 

Pride and a little reserve were 
rather the predominant style of the 
elder and dark-eyed sister ; merri- 
ment, fun, and rather noisy flirta- 
tion, were that of Dora, who per- 
mitted herself to laugh at times 
when her sister would barely have 
smiled, and to say things on which 
the other would never have ven- 
tured; but this esfidglerie and a 
certain bearing of almost rantipole 
—if one may use such a term— 
were thought to become her. 

Winifred rode a tall wiry nag, a 
hand or two higher than her fa- 
ther’s stout active hunter; but Dora 
preferred to scamper about on a 
beautiful Welsh pony, the small 
head, high withers, flat legs, and 
round hoofs of which it no doubt 
inherited, as Sir Madoc would have 
said, from the celebrated horse 
Merlin. 

‘Hope you'll stay with us till the 
twelfth of next month,’ said he. 
‘ The grouse are looking well.’ 

‘Our time is doubtful, our short 
leave conditional, Sir Madoc,’ re- 
plied Phil Caradoc, who, however, 
was not looking at the Baronet, but 
at Winifred, in the hope that the 
alleged brevity of his visit might 
find him some tender interest in 
her eyes, or stir some chord by its 
suggestiveness in her breast; but 
Winny, indifferent apparently to 
separation and danger so far as 
he was concerned, seemed intent 
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on twirling the silky mane of her 
horse with the lash of her whip. 

‘ Then, in about a fortnight after, 
we shall be blazing at the par- 
tridges,’ resumed Sir Madoc, to 
tempt us. ‘But matters are look- 
ing ill for the pheasants in Octo- 
ber, for the gamekeeper tells me 
that the gapes have been prevalent 
among them. The poults were 
hatched early, and the wet weather 
from the mountains has made more 
havoc than our guns are likely to 
do.’ 

‘ Long before that time, Sir Ma- 
doc, I hope we shall be making 
havoc among the Russians,’ replied 
Phil, still glancing covertly at Miss 
Lloyd. 

‘Ah, I hope not?’ said she, roused 
apparently this time. ‘I look for- 
ward to this most useless war with 
horror and dismay. So many dear 
friends have gone, so many more 
are going, it makes one quite sad ! 
O, I shall never forget that morn- 
ing in London when the poor 
Guards marched 

This was addressed, not to Phil 
Caradoc, but to me. 

‘We knew that we should meet 
you,’ said she, colouring, and add- 
ing a little hastily, ‘We asked Lady 
Estelle to accompany us; but—’ 

‘She is far too—what shall I call 
it —aristocratic or unimpression- 
able to think of going to meet any 
one,’ interrupted her sister. 

‘Don’t say so, Dora! Yet I 
thought the loveliness of the even- 
ing would have tempted her. And 

30b Spurrit the groom has broken 
a new pad expressly for her, by 
riding it for weeks with a skirt.’ 

So there was no temptation but 
‘the loveliness of the evening,’ 
thought I ; while Dora said, 

‘But she preferred playing over 
to Mr. Guilfoyle that piece of Ger- 
man music he gave her yesterday.’ 

All this was not encouraging. 
She knew that I was coming—a 
friend in whom she could not help 
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having, from the past, rather more 
than a common interest—and yet 
she had declined to accompany 
those frank and kindly girls. Worse 
than all, perhaps she had at that 
moment this Mr. Hawkesby Guil- 
foyle hanging over her admiringly 
at the piano, while she played Azs 
music, presented to her doubtless 
with some suggestive, secret or im- 
plied, meaning in the sentiment or 
the title of it. 

Jealousy readily suggested much 
of this, and a great deal more. 
That Lady Estelle was at Craig- 
aderyn Court had been my prevail- 
ing idea when accepting so readily 
my kind friend’s invitation. Then 
I should see her in a very little 
time now! I had been resolved to 
watch well how she received me, 
though it would be no easy task to 
read the secret thoughts of one so 
well and so carefully trained to 
keep all human emotions under 
perfect control, outwardly at least 
—a ‘Belgravian thoroughbred,’ as I 
once heard Sir Madoc term her ; 
but ifshe changed colour, however 
faintly, if there was the slightest 
perceptible tremor in her voice, or 
a flash of the eye, which indicated 
that which, under the supervision 
of the usually astute dowager her 
mother, she dared scarcely to be- 
tray—an interest in one such as 
me—it would prove at least that 
my presence was not indifferent to 
her. Thus much only did I hope, 
and of such faint hope had my 
heart been full until now, when I 
heard all this; and if I was piqued 
by her absence, I was still more 
by the cause of it; though had I 
reflected for a moment, I ought to 
have known that the very circum- 
stances under which I had last 
parted from her in London, with 
an expected avowal all but uttered 
and hovering on my lips when lead- 
ing her to the carriage, were suffi- 
cient to preclude a girl so proud 
as she from coming to meet me, 


even in the avenue, and when ac- 
companied by Winifred and Dora 
Lloyd. 

‘Is Mr. Guilfoyle a musician ?’ I 
asked. 

‘A little,’ replied Dora; ‘ plays 
and sings too; but I can’t help 
laughing at him—and it is so rude.’ 

‘He says that he is a friend 
of yours, Harry Hardinge; is he 
so? asked Sir Madoc, with his 
bushy brows depressed for 2 mo- 
ment. 

‘Well, if losing to him once at 
pool mysteriously, also on a cer- 
tain horse, while he scratched out 
of its engagements anct>er on 
which I stood sure to win, 1. “ea 
friend, he is one. I have met iim 
at his club, and should think that 
he—he— 

‘Is not a good style of fellow, in 
fact,’ said Sir Madoc in a low tone, 
and rather bluntly. 

‘Perhaps so; nor one I should 
like to see at Craigaderyn Court.’ I 
cared not to add ‘ especially in the 
society of Lady Cressingham,’ after 
whom he dangled, on the strength 
of some attentions or friendly ser- 
vices performed on the Continent. 

‘And so you lost money to him? 
We have a Welsh proverb begin- 
ning, Dyled ar bawb— 

‘We shall have barely time to 
dress, dear papa,’ said Miss Lloyd, 
increasing the speed of her horse, 
as she seemed to dread the Welsh 
proclivities of her parent ; ‘and re- 
member that we have quite a din- 
ner-party to-day.’ 

‘Yes,’ added Dora; ‘two country 
M.P.s are coming; but, O dear! 
they will talk nothing but blue-book 
with papa, or about the crops, fat 
pigs, and the county pack; and 
shake their heads about ministerial 
policy and our foreign prestige, 
whatever that may be. Then we 
have an Indian colonel with only 
half a liver, the doctor says, and 
two Indian judges without any at 
all.’ 
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‘Dora! exclaimed Miss Lloyd 
in a tone of expostulation. 

‘Well, it is what the doctor said,’ 
persisted Dora; ‘and if he is wrong, 
can I help it?’ 

‘But people don’t talk of such 
things.’ 

‘Then people shouldn’t have 
them.’ 

‘A wild Welsh girl this,’ said 
Sir Madoc; ‘neither schooling in 
Switzerland nor London has tamed 
her.’ 

‘And we are to have several 
county gentlemen who are great 
in the matters of turnips, top-dress- 
ing, and Welsh mutton ; four young 
ladies, each with a flirtation on 
hand ; and four old ones, deep in 
religion and scandal, flannel and 
coals for the poor; so, Mr. Har- 
dinge, you and Mr. Caradoc will 
be quite a double relief to us—to 
me, certainly.’ 

*O, Dora, how your tongue runs 
on!’ exclaimed Winifred. 

*‘ And then we have Lady Naseby 
to act as materfamilias, and play 
propriety for us all in black vel- 
vet and diamonds. Winny, eldest 
daughter of the house, is evidently 
unequal to the task.’ 

‘And the coming féte,’ said I, 
‘is it in honour of anything in par- 
ticular ?” 

‘Yes, something very particular 
indeed,’ replied Dora. 

‘Of what ? 

‘Me.’ 

*You !’ 

‘ My birthday—I shall be eight- 
een,’ she added, shaking back the 
heavy masses of her golden hair. 

‘ And she has actually promised 
to have one round dance with Lord 
Pottersleigh,’ said Winny, laughing 
heartily. 

‘I did but promise out of mis- 
chief; I trust, however, the Viscount 
will leave off his goloshes for that 
day, though we are to dance on 
the grass, or I hope he may forget 
all about it. Old Potter, I call 


him,’ added the young lady in a 
sotto-voce to me, ‘ at least, when the 
Cressinghams are not present.’ 

‘ Why them especially ?” 

‘ Because he is such a particular 
friend of theirs.’ 

This was annoyance number 
two; for this wealthy but senile old 
peer had been a perpetual adorer 
of Lady Estelle, favoured too, ap- 
parently, by her mother, and had 
been on more than one occasion a 
béte noire to me ; and now I was to 
meet him here again ! 

‘ Papa has told you that I mean 
to part with my poor pet goat— 
Carnydd Llewellyn, so called from 
the mountain whence he came. 
He is to be sent to the regiment— 
in your care, too.’ 

‘Why deprive yourself of a fa- 
vourite? Why deprive it of such 
care as yours? Among soldiers,’ 
said I, ‘the poor animal will sorely 
miss the kindness and caresses you 
bestow upon it.’ 

‘I shall be so pleased to think 
that our Welsh Fusileers, in the 
lands to which they are going, will 
have something so characteristic to 
remind them of home, of the wild 
hills of Wales, perhaps to make 
them think of the donor. Besides, 
papa says the corps has never been 
without this emblem of the old 
Principality since it was raised in 
the year of the Revolution.’ 

‘Most true ; but how shall I— 
how shall we—ever thank you ?’ 

I could see that her nether lip— 
a lovely little pouting lip it was— 
quivered slightly, and that her eyes 
were full of strange light, though 
bent downward on her horse’s 
mane; and now I feit that, for rea- 
sons apparent enough, I was cold, 
even unkind, to this warm-hearted 
girl; for we had been better and 
dearer friends before we knew the 
Cressinghams. 

She checked her horse a little 
abruptly, and began to address 
some of the merest commonplaces 
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to Phil Caradoc; who, with his 
thick brown curly hair parted in 
the middle, his smiling handsome 
face and white regular teeth, was 
finding great favour in the eyes of 
the laughing Dora. But now we 
were drawing near Craigaderyn 
Court. 

The scenery was Welsh, and yet 
the house and all its surroundings 
were in character genuinely Eng- 
lish, though to have hinted so much 
might have piqued Sir Madoc. The 
elegance and comfort of the man- 
sion were English, and English too 
was the rich verdure of the velvet 
lawn and the stately old chase, the 
trees of which were ancient enough 
—some of them at least—to have 
sheltered Owen Glendower, or 
echoed to the bugle of Llewellyn 
ap Seisalt, whose tall grave-stone 
stands amid the battle-mounds on 
grassy Castell Coch. 

At a carved and massive en- 
trance-door we alighted, assisted 
the ladies to dismount, and then, 
gathering up their trains, they swept 
merrily up the steps and into the 
house, to prepare for dinner; while 
Sir Madoc, ere he permitted us to 
retire, though the first bell had 
been rung, led us into the hall; a 
low-ceiled, irregular, and oak-pan- 
elled room, decorated with deer’s 
antlers, foxes’ brushes crossed, and 
stuffed birds of various kinds, among 
others a gigantic golden eagle shot 
by himself on Snowdon. This long 
apartment was so cool that, though 
the season was summer, a fire 
burned in the old stone fireplace ; 
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and on a thick rug before it lay a 
great, rough, red-eyed staghound, 
that made one think of the faith- 
ful brach that saved Llewellyn’s 
heir. 

The windows were half shaded 
by scarlet hangings; a hunting- 
piece or two by Sneyders, with pic- 
tures of departed favourites, horses 
and dogs, indicated the tastes of 
the master of the house and of his 
ancestors ; and there too was the 
skull of the /as¢ wolf killed in 
Wales, more than a century ago, 
grinning on an oak bracket. 

The butler, Owen Gwyllim, who 
occasionally officiated as a harper, 
especially at Yule, was speedily in 
attendance, and Sir Madoc insisted 
on our joining him in a stiff glass 
of brandy-and-water, ‘as a whet,’ 
he said; and prior to tossing off 
which he gave a hoarse guttural 
toast in Welsh, which his butler 
alone understood, and at which he 
laughed heartily, with the indulged 
familiarity of an old servant. 

I then retired to make an un- 
usually careful toilette; to leave 
nothing undone or omitted in the 
way of cuffs, studs, rings, and so 
forth, in all the minor details of 
masculine finery; hearing the while 
from a distance the notes of a piano 
in another wing of the house come 
floating through an open window. 
The air was German ;—could I 
doubt whose white fingers were 
gliding over the keys, and who 
might be standing by, and feeling 
himself, perhaps, somewhat master 
of the situation ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 
1830-32. 
AMoNGsT the first-fruits of the 
Royal Academy of Music in Lon- 
don, which had been established 
chiefly through the instrumentality 
of Lord Burghersh, afterwards the 
Earl of Westmoreland, in 1822, 
there were three pupils, who about 
this period began to make a repu- 
tation for themselves as _ instru- 
mentalists —Charles Lucas (vio- 
loncello), Seymour, and Henry 


Blagrove (violins)—and two after- 
wards distinguished themselves as 
vocalists, Miss Childe (soprano), 
and Mr. E. Seguin (bass). 


All of 
these were not only accomplished 
players and singers, but they bid 
fair to raise the reputation of the 
English artiste, and to show that 
this country is as well able to 
rear ‘ well-built’ musicians as even 
Italy or Germany. Foreign com- 
petition in the case of the two 
singers, who afterwards married, 
prevented their ever reaching the 
highest ranks of celebrity in their 
own country, although they ob- 
tained a much more marked suc- 
cess in America, whither, very early 
in their career, they emigrated ; but 
the three instrumentalists main- 
tained their ground, Charles Lucas 
becoming the successor of Lindley, 
when that veteran retired from the 
Opera, the London Philharmonic 
Society, provincial festivals and 
concerts; whilst Henry Blagrove, 
after having studied under Spohr in 
Germany, became the legitimate 
follower of Francois Cramer as an 
oratorio and concert leader, and of 
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Mori as a soloist, and held his 
position with unremitting perse- 
verance and abiding honour to 
his name, as well as to the school 
where he was originally trained, 
until ill health, a few years since, 
compelled his retirement from the 
more active duties of his profession. 
Seymour, of whom the promise was 
equally distinct, contented himself 
with settling at Manchester, where, 
I believe, he still remains, taking 
part in allt such performances as 
demand the exposition of superior 
talent, in which very many provin- 
cial artistes unknown in the metro- 
polis excel. The first occasion of 
my having become acquainted with 
these three gentlemen was at the 

Festival of 1827,when Charles 
Lucas held the post of second vio- 
loncellist, and Seymour and Henry 
Blagrove together occupied the 
next desk to that of Francois Cra- 
mer,* the leader of the morning 
and evening concerts, out of whose 
books a little boy of only twelve 
years ofage played—a pupil of the 
organist of one of the principal 
churches in , who was after- 
wards well known in London as 
Harry Westrop, a most efficient 
member of the Opera and Philhar- 
monic bands. Henry Blagrove on 
that occasion played one of Meyse- 
der’s concertos, and obtained ge- 
neral approbation, more from‘ the 
undoubted promise of future excel- 
lence, which was thoroughly ful- 
filled, than from any remarkable 
finish of style or warmth of execu- 
tion. The interest in one so young 
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—he was scarcely seventeen years 
old—was increased by the pecu- 
liarity of his dress, the most remark- 
able features of which were a stiffly- 
starched frill that encircled his 
throat, and a blue-cloth jacket with 
R.A.M. gilt buttons. His name 
vas inserted in the bills as ‘ J/as- 
ter Blagrove,’ but neither Charles 
Lucas nor Seymour took the same 
prominent position. Charles Lucas 
was the only one of these three 
i:nglish musicians who obtained 
any fame by composition ; and he 
essayed the highest flights, and so 
early as the trial night of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, January 8, 1830, 
produced a symphony, that was 
pronounced to be ‘remarkably cle- 
ver for so young a writer.’"* Charles 
Lucas became afterwards a partner 
in the firm of Addison and Co., and 
died three or four years ago, uni- 
versally esteemed and respected, 
both by the members of his own 
profession, and all others who had 
any acquaintance with him, but by 
none more than by the then present 
and past pupils of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, of which institution 
he became a leading professor, and 
also principal. 

Another English singer, whom it 
is impossible to forget, inasmuch 
as he was the legitimate successor 
of Bartleman, had about this time 
risen into permanent fame, and 
was creating a reputation, which 
never waned whilst he remained 
actively engaged in the duties of 
his professional career — Henry 
Phillips. Preferring an operatic and 
a theatrical career to the drudgery of 
a cathedral, under which he would 
never have risen beyond a mere 
occasional concert-room singer, 
this accomplished musician dashed 
at once iz medias res, and, obtain- 
ing the favourable opinion of Sir 
George Smart so early as the year 
1525, went on from step to step, 
manifesting equal talent and excel- 


* See /7armonicon for 1830, p. 83. 


lence whether engaged upon the 
stage or in the orchestra. Henry 
Phillips’ training as a boy had been 
neither that of the cathedral nor 
of the stage. Showing some ap- 
titude for part singing, and being 
also possessed of a very promising 
bass voice, he came under the no- 
tice of Mr. Broadhurst, a tenor 
singer of very excellent taste, but 
of no important position, who en- 
gaged and instructed him in that 
class of vocal music which was 
then, and still is, in vogue at the 
great dinners of the various London 
City companies, such, for instance, 
as the Goldsmiths’, the Mercers’, the 
Drapers’, the MerchantTaylors’,and 
many others too numerous to name. 
Mr. Broadhurst had the arrange- 
ment of the after-dinner music of 
most of these entertainments, and 
was constantly on the look-out for 
a novelty amongst promising male 
voices, since he had to depend 
solely upon these, the innovation 
of introducing ladies not having 
then been even so much as thought 
of—an innovation which, for many 
reasons, it would have been bette: 
never to have made. At the com- 
mencement of his career ‘ his voice’ 
is said to have ‘ presented a curi- 
ous anomaly in description, inas- 
much as it could neither be called 
bass nor baritone, heavy nor light, 
although it partook of all those 
several properties in its tone and 
compass.’ Its volume was con- 
siderable, but by no means vast, 
which he very soon discovered it 
would be alike to his interest and 
his advantage to improve by pa- 
tient and assiduous study, cultivat- 
ing finish and sweetness rather than 
grandeur or power, so far as tone 
might be concerned in the produc- 
tion of such effects. Henry Phil- 
lips’ voice was certainly genuinely 
English, clear, natural, and capable 
of making an impression, whether 
it had been trained or not, but it 
was rendered all the more effective 
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by the application of art, which 
imparted an influence without 
which he could never have risen 
above mediocrity, like a host of 
other aspirants, who, just before 
and about this time, ‘came like 
shadows,’ and like ‘ shadows, so de- 
parted.’ From the very first mo- 
ment of his making any impression, 
one point alone secured him an 
unqualified reception. The cor- 
rectness of his intonation, which 
was so much the more remarked 
and approved because the Italian 
basses of that time—as they very 
often are still—were most slovenly 
and careless in this most essential 
particular. Another feature in 
Henry Phillips’ singing, which se- 
cured for him unqualified com- 
mendation, was his use of appro- 
priate declamation and dramatic 
fire. In this respect, without hav- 
ing at all copied him, he more re- 
sembled Braham than any other 
contemporary. Whetherhe had ever 
heard Bartleman, I have had no 
means of ascertaining. I should 
rather think he never had that ad- 
vantage, since he by no means in- 
herited the powers of that most 
remarkable singer, and sang every- 
thing which he (Bartleman) had 
made his own rather after an ori- 
ginal method, than according to 
imitation. Plain and simple, but 
perfectly natural, in his concep- 
tions of his author, displaying a 
manly sensibility and energy in ex- 
pression, yet without the least in- 
flation or pomposity, his easy but 
feeling interpretation made its way 
to the good sense of his hearers, 
whilst there seemed to be ‘an in- 
genuous modesty’ about all he did 
that won for him everywhere the 
reception which that quality alone 
obtains. He had likewise no slight 
versatility, but turned 


‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ 


with an equal air of nature and of 
truth. His execution was free and 
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flowing—not, indeed, particularly 
remarkable for facility ; nor was it 
till a considerable period after his 
début that histone, at that time agree- 
able and solid, became as finished 
as it was, by many degrees, after- 
wards by means of study and prac- 
tice during his mid-career.* It 
was feared that Henry Phillips 
might suffer disadvantage from the 
admixture of the theatrical and or- 
chestral manner when he first be- 
gan to sing in each of these depart- 
ments. But he was possessed of 
sufficient good sense to enable him 
to discriminate between the two, 
and to preserve a balance so even 
that it was impossible to ascertain 
in which he might be supposed to 
excel, so competent was he in each. 
For a long series of years this ac- 
knowledged favourite of the public 
held on his way as the first of Eng- 
lish bass singers, no competitor 
having arisen to make him in the 
slightest degree anxious concern- 
ing the maintenance of his position. 
He was, however, unwise enough 
to leave his native country, and 
try his fortune in America, where 
he only partially succeeded. Al- 
though on his return he found the 
place he had left to all appearance 
unfilled, and as open for himself 
and none other as ever it had been 
before his departure, he had the 
mortification to discover that not 
only had absence not ‘ made the 
(public) heart grow fonder, but 
that it had caused him to be all 
but forgotten. He appeared in his 
accustomed places again and again ; 
but the sensation he had once upon 
atime created had died out, and 
could never be resuscitated. He 
persisted, however, in working on, 
till at length failing powers indi- 
cated even to himself the abso- 
lute necessity of retirement; since 
which time little has been heard or 
him, beyond his own publication 

See The Quarterly Musical Magazine 
t Review, vol, vii. 
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of a series of musical anecdotes 
and facetiz, which obtained no 
especial manifestation of popular 
favour. Henry Phillips, indeed, 
bought the sad experience which 
numerous other vocalists and actors 
have had since to do, and will, I 
fear, continue to do—that if their 
talent is no longer available at 
home, no matter whether there be 
or be not any one competent to 
supply their places, they never will 
or can recover that position which 
no other cause would have for- 
feited, so long as they manifested 
neither decline of powers nor fail- 
ure of musical competency. Henry 
Phillips, I believe, is still alive ; 
but whether in England or in Ame- 
rica, I am unable to state. ‘The 
last heard of him was two or 
three years ago, when he was ac- 
tively engaged in bringing forward 
two daughters, the offspring of a 
second marriage; but no success 
could have attended upon this ob- 
ject, since neither the one nor the 
other has come before the public. 
Even now, however, although this 
has happened, it cannot be truly 
said that Henry Phillips has yet 
found a successor. The only one 
in his actual line—and he is a bari- 
tone—who can be mentioned in 
comparison with him is Santley ; 
but between the two, equally ex- 
cellent as the one still is and the 
other was, there is no more simi- 
larity than existed between Bartle- 
man and Phillips. 

During the year 1830, after an 
absence of forty years—he was 
then a boy of twelve years of 
age—the grandest male pianist I 
ever heard—Jean-Nepomuk Hum- 
mel—came to London, and, not 
having been able to come to terms 
with the directors of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts to play there, gave 
two matinées—the first on the 29th 
of April, and the second on the 
11th of May. Of those events the 
following notice for the most part 
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accords so much with my own im- 
pressions, ‘ except as excepted’—I 
was present at the second concert, 
and afterwards heard M. Hummel 
frequently in the provinces—that I 
have no hesitation in reproducingit : 

‘In his first concert M. Hummel 
performed a Ms. concerto in A flat, 
a composition of which, both as 
regards science and taste, but one 
opinion was expressed, or, we should 
think, could have been entertained 
by all the judges in the room, who 
were very numerous. He likewise 
played a “new characteristic fan- 
tasia,” founded on an Indian air, 
with orchestral accompaniments, in 
which his fancy had more room for 
expansion than in the concerto, 
the style being truer and admitting 
higher flights of the imagination.* 
He concluded with an extempo- 
raneous performance, in which he 
embodied the greater part of the 
finale to Don Giovanni—that of 
the first act undoubtedly—and two 
popular airs. The whole of this, 
except the latter part, which was a 
little ad captandum, showed no less 
than the preceding pieces Hum- 
mel’s command over the instrument 
and the riches of his resources. 
At his second concert M. Hummel 
repeated his concerto, and after- 
wards played, with M. Moscheles, 
a duet for two pianofortes by Mo- 
zart, the execution of which was 
as perfect as was to be expected 
from two such masters. After this 
M. Hummel gave his new military 
septet (in C) for pianoforte, violin, 
violoncello, contra-basso, flute, cla- 
rionet, and trumpet, which is full 
of masterly writing ; and, what is of 
more importance, the effects are 
frequently original and throughout 
pleasing.t This concert, as the 


* This opinion has certainly not been con- 
firmed; for whilst the concerto remains as 
popular as ever, and is still a favourite with 
various accomplished pianists, ‘the fantasia 
on an Indian subject’ is never so much as 
heard of, 

+ Of this septuor I have but a very indis- 
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last, terminated with an extempo- 
raneous performance. He had pre- 
viously invited the company to fur- 
nish him with a theme. ‘This re- 
quest was repeated by Sir George 
Smart, and produced two subjeets, 
neither of which M. Hummel ap- 
peared much to relish; but he at 
length introduced them with some 
brilliant and learned descant, and 
finished with the very air—‘ The 
Ploughboy”—which he performed 
here when a boy, though he now 
treated it in a very different man- 
ner. . The conclusion of this was 
one of the most splendid displays 
of pianoforte-playing we ever heard, 
and left an impression on his au- 
ditory which will not easily be ef- 
faced.’* 

‘M. Hummel, says the same 
writer, to whom I owe the above 
notice, ‘as a performer is master 
of all styles, but excels rather more 
in the brilliant than in the pathetic, 
though he never carries the former 


tinct recollection; his other septuor (in 
D minor), for pianoforte, flute, oboe, horn, 
viola, violoncello, and contra-basso, which I 
afterwards heard at a provincial concert, at 
the same time that he played his grand 
concerto in A, op, 113, having made a much 
greater impression upon my mind, That im- 
pression has furthermore been since increased 
immensely by my having frequently heard it 
played at Mr. Ella's Musical Union Direc- 
tors’ matinées, Of the concerto I retain the 
copy which I myself lent to M. Hummel to 
play from at ; and of the septuor I have 
the recollection of his having said to personal 
friends of my own, on their complimenting 
him on the manner in which he had played 
it, and especially the last movement : ‘ Ah! 
dat’s what makes me schwet in winter !' 

* Undoubtedly M. Hummel's improvisa- 
tion on this occasion was clever ; but he was 
so put out by the incompatibility of the 
two subjects with which he had been fur- 
nished, that he made nothing but execution 
of the most difficult passages out of them, 
and gradually slipped into the commonplace 
air above named, as a means of making up 
for his own feeling of failure. [It was, how- 
ever, to my mind, buta weak affair altogether, 
M. Hummel, indeed, improvised far better 
in private than in public, as I can testify 
without any hesitation, since I had not un- 
frequently, whilst he was in England, the 
gratification of listening to his flights of 
fancy when he was surrounded by his inti- 
mate friends, as well as when he played be- 
fore much larger audiences, 
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to excess. His touch is the true 
one, and more resembles (J. B.) 
Cramer’s than any we have ever 
heard. The strength, and still more 
the equality, of his fingers are 
among the distinguishing features 
of his playing; and the pendulum- 
like accuracy of his time is too re- 
markable not to be noticed by all 
who hear him, though he occasion- 
ally makes this yield to expression ; 
not, however, quite so often or in 
so great a degree as those who have 
a strong predilection for that man- 
ner, which denotes much sensi- 
bility, would wish. His execution 
is perfect, but we believe he does 
not consider great rapidity as an 
essential quality. We observed, and 
with infinite satisfaction, that his 
allegro movements were consider- 
ably slower than most of the pian- 
ists of the present day would have 
taken them. Hisgood senseteaches 
him that great velocity renders it 
next to impossible to discern the 
delicacy of an air or the beauty of 
a modulation; that racing and leap- 
ing on the piano are generally re- 
sorted to by those who are con- 
scious of possessing none of the 
higher powers, and feel obliged to 
supply the want of pure taste and 
deep feeling by mechanical dex- 
terity.’* 

Notwithstanding that such was 
the general feeling amongst musi- 
cians respecting the quality of M. 
Hummel’s pianoforte playing, the 
general public certainly did not 
manifest the same appreciation to- 
wards him. ‘That this arose from 
their not having been sufficiently 
educated up to the point, from 
which true talent can only be ade- 
quately discerned, is more than 
probable. Mrs. Anderson — than 
whom there never was a more con- 
scientious or legitimate pianist— 
had been for several previous years 
doing her very utmost to make 
classical compositions force their 


* The Harmonicon for 1830, p. 264. 
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way into esteem; but with so little 
comparative success, that she was 
even compelled upon occasion 
to put Beethoven aside for Herz 
and Kalkbrenner, and to be con- 
tent to bide her time until genius 
should triumph over mere trickery 
and mechanism. The fight she had 
to make even against such profes- 
sors as J. B. Cramer, Callcott, Att- 
wood, and others, to obtain a hear- 
ing even for Mozart, and especially 
for Beethoven, was a hard one ; 
but she has lived to behold her 
perseverance crowned with com- 
plete success, and to congratulate 
the public as well as herself that 
she did not permit her heart to 
fail her, or to yield before opposi- 
tion, which was as unworthy, con- 
sidering the acknowledged talent 
ofher celebrated contemporaries, as 
it now seems to have been incom- 
prehensible. When M. Hummel 
came to London, Mrs. Anderson 
was still ‘in arms against a sea of 
(musical) troubles’ in this direction ; 
but she at once took that truly 
great man by the hand, and not 
only did her utmost to make him 
heard, but, after he had retired from 
England, continually introduced 
his concertos at her own concerts, 
and at such others where she was 
constantly engaged. Thus, by de- 
grees, Hummel’s compositions be- 
gan to be admired and esteemed ; 
and although he has not taken, and 
never can take, any rank, except 
by many a degree lower than Beet- 
hoven, yet it has already come to 
pass that something more than that 
he was ‘a master in his art’ is al- 
lowed, inasmuch as he is thought 
worthy to find a place amongst the 
greatest writers of his times. 

M. Hummel did not long sur- 
vive his sojourn in England. After 
a brief visit to Poland, he settled 
down at Weimar, where he merely 
followed his profession for the sake 
of amusement—a retirement which 
his prudence, if not his parsimony, 
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had rendered easy and comfortable. 
He died at that place October 17, 
1837, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-nine years. 

Of all the violinists I have ever 
heard, from Kiesewetter* to Joa- 
chim—and their name is legion— 
there is not one that has left such an 
impression upon my mind as Paga- 
nini did. It was—and is still, I have 
reason to believe—the fashion to 
denounce this most extraordinary 
man as little better than a monster 
of iniquity ; as avaricious to an ex- 
tent scarcely ever before heard of, 
especially amongst musicians; as a 
charlatan in his art; as a heartless 
father, and as a false and treacher- 
ous friend. My own experience 
concerning him, except upon the 
score of money, was in direct op- 
position to all such slander. Dur- 
ing his career he visited my native 
town, and as I had the good for- 
tune then to be able to converse in 
French, the friends who had engaged 
him for a round of concerts in that 
place and its vicinity placed me 
in direct communication with him 
somewhat in the capacity of a se- 
cretary ; so that I not only travelled 
in his company and heard him at 
every concert at which he appeared, 
but I lived in the same hotels and 
lodgings which had been secured 
for him. This kind of semi-official 
position necessitated my seeing 
much of him during his leisure 
hours, when he threw off the sus- 
picious restraint which was always 
apparent in his manner when he 
was amongst strangers, whom he 
imagined were bent upon getting as 
much as possible out of him for 
their own advantage. Then, in- 
deed, he would evince anything 
but a hard and ungenerous nature, 
his manner being not only kind but 
courteous; whilst any attention that 
was afforded to his wants or to his 
comforts was sure to elicit not only 
looks but words of gratitude. In 


* See vol. viii. pp, 625-6. 
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public he confined himself almost 
exclusively to the performance of 
his own music, which was in very 
many respects somewhat crude, un- 
digested, and extravagant, the sole 
purpose for which it was written 
having been nothing more or less 
than to show off ‘the meretricious 
trickery’—as it was not very gener- 
ously termed—of his marvellous 
execution. But in private—for he 
had his violin constantly in his 
hand—he would sit and play by 
the hour together snatches from 
the compositions ofthe best masters, 
and give readings of such originality 
to passages that had been heard 
again and again, as apparently have 
never been supposed to be possible 
by any other player. As an in- 
stance in point, he one morning, 
whilst I was writing several notes 
forhim,commenced the first motivo 
of Beethoven’s magnificent violin 
concerto. ‘To write was then im- 
possible ; and he, perceiving how 
entranced I seemed, asked whether 
I knew what it was. On my reply- 
ing in the negative, he promised, 
if it could be managed, that I 
should hear the whole of that 
movement before we separated. He 
then went off at a tangent, and I 
resumed my writing, speedily for- 
getting all about the promise he 
had given. On the last night, how- 
ever, of the last concert at which 
he had played, several persons came 
in to take their leave of him; and 
one gentleman, whom I never saw 
before or since, and whose name I 
never could learn, on a signal from 
the ‘ master,’ sat down at a piano- 
forte, and drawing a piece of crum- 
pled music from the inner pocket 
of a long black dress-coat some- 
what worn and threadbare, began 
to play. Instantly I was on the 
alert, for I remembered the notes, 
and his promise rushed back upon 
me. Never shall I forget the smile 
on that sad, pale, wan, and hag- 
gard face, upon every lineament 


of which intense pain was writ- 
ten in the deepest lines, when I 
caught his eye, or the playing, 
into which a spirit and a sympa- 
thy were thrown that carried one 
wholly away. As soon as he had 
concluded, and before I could rush 
up to him to express my thanks, he 
glided away, more like a ghost than 
a human being, into his bed-cham- 
ber, without bidding myself or any 
other of the few acquaintances who 
were there good-bye. I never saw 
him afterwards. Although I had 
given express directions that I 
should be called early enough to 
take my leave of him and see him 
off, he had risen at daybreak, long 
before the hour he had named to 
me, entered a post-chaise that was 
drawn up, ready packed, at a short 
distance from his quiet lodging, 
where his faithful valet was wait-. 
ing, and was many miles away be- 
fore I so much as dreamed that he 
had gone. Ihave always believed, 
and shall be so convinced to the 
end of my days, that the sole reason 
for this strange departure originated 
in the desire to prevent his giving 
me pain. Whether it were so or 
not, the thought cannot but be as 
pleasurable as were those fourteen 
days in the most impressionable 
period of a young man’s life, when 
I was the constant companion of 
the ‘ prince of violinists.’ 

That the love of money was a 
passion with Paganini, to which he 
gave the fullest vent, there can be 
no doubt. He loved gold, and the 
more he got of it, the more he 
coveted. But that it made him as 
brutal and contemptible as his nu- 
merous detractors asserted, I, for 
one, must positively deny ; since 
to myself personally he would have 
been even generous, had he been 
permitted to be so. Others may 
have found him adifferent man from 
what he appeared to myself; but 
so far as I am concerned, I must 
deny z foto, except upon the score 
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of pelf, that he bore the slightest 
semblance to the character with 
which he was universally charged. 

It is necessary, however, to say 
something of the qualities which 
caused Paganini to be accepted as 
an artiste of the highest stamp, even 
by those who professed an abhor- 
rence of his mercenary dealings. 
He was a Genoese by birth, hav- 
ing first seen the light Feb. 18th, 
1784.* As early as the sixth year 
of his age he evinced so remark- 
able a talent for the violin, that a 
teacher was found for him in the 
person of Jean Servetto, who is 
said to have been a player of lit- 
tle merit. ‘That, however, could 
have been of no moment, since he 
remained under him but a very 
short time. Giacomo Costa, direc- 
tor of the orchestra and first violin 
in the principal churches in Genoa, 
was next intrusted with Paganini’s 
musical education, and under him 
he progressed rapidly. At this pe- 
riod, Alexander Rolla was justly es- 
teemed the first violinist in Italy ; 
and Paganini, though yet but a 
boy, expressed the most lively de- 
sire to be placed under the guid- 
ance and direction of so competent 
a teacher. To gratify this wish, 
he went to Milan. But already 
this genius, who was destined to 
effect a revolution in his art, was 
unable to submit to the estab- 
lished forms of the schools which 
. had preceded him. Disputes con- 
stantly arose between master and 
pupil concerning innovations, which 
the latter could only as yet con- 
ceive, without being able to exe- 
cute them in a satisfactory manner, 
and which were condemned by the 
severe taste of the former. Paga- 
nini soon abandoned himself in 
solitude to the researches with 
which his mind was occupied, and 
he then formed the plan of the 
studies that are known by his name, 

* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Afusiciens, tom, vi. p. 406, 
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wherein he proposed difficulties 
which even he himself could not 
surmount without immense labour. 
Whilst, however, immersed in such 
inquiries, he suddenly interrupted 
them—leaving the possibility of 
increasing the resources of the 
violin to be at a future time con- 
sidered—to study with the utmost 
seriousness and patience the works 
of Corelli, Vivaldi, Tartini, Pag- 
nani, and Viotti. His chief ob- 
ject in doing this was to ascertain 
the successive progress of his in- 
strument. He afterwards, with the 
same patience and assiduity, famil- 
iarised himself with the works of 
the best French violin authorities. 

At the age of twenty-one (A.D. 
1805) he entered the service of 
Napoleon’s sister Eliza, Princess of 
Lucca and Piombino, in the capa- 
city of concordist and chef d’or- 
chestre. In consequence ofa wager, 
he one night led an opera, and 
played a solo upon a violin having 
only two strings—the third and 
fourth. This was the origin of those 
tours de force which he was after- 
wards in the habit of making upon 
that instrument, and which, in his 
youth, as afterwards, he carried so 
far as to lay himself open to the 
charge of charlatanism. When the 
Princess Eliza became Grand Duch- 
ess of Tuscany, Paganini followed 
her to Florence, where he became 
the object of general admiration ; 
which was carried indeed to such 
an extent, as to have been termed 
little else than fanaticism. His 
talent kept developing itself daily 
in new forms, but he had not yet 
discovered the means of regulating 
its exercise. In 1810 he had, how- 
ever, so perfected his mechanism, 
that he gave for the first time, at 
a court concert, his variations on 
the fourth string, the extent of 
which he had carried to three 
octaves by means of harmonic 
sounds. ‘This novelty had a pro- 
digious success, especially when he 
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made it public at a concert given 
by himself at Parma, August roth, 
1811. From that date Paganini’s 
remarkable career may be said to 
have commenced. Year after year 
he went from place to place in 
Italy, and thence to Germany, 
creating a furore in most instances, 
but astonishment, at least, in all. 
It was not, however, until March 
9, 1831,* that he appeared in Paris, 
where he only remained until May, 
when he betook himself to London, 
and gave his first concert on Fri- 
day, June 3d, in His Majesty’s 
lheatre, an orchestra having been 
erected upon the stage for the oc- 
casion. At that concert he played 
a concerto in E flat of his own 
composition, consisting of three 
movements—an allegro maestoso, 
an adagio appassionato, and a 
rondo brillante. To this he added 
a sonata militaire (upon Mozart’s 
‘Non piu andrai’), which he played 
upon the fourth string.t Although 
great excitement had been caused 
in the musical world by Paganini’s 
arrival, the results of his début were 
* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom. vi. pp. 412-13. 

t The person of Paganini was thus de- 
scribed in the 7émes, June 6, 1831: ‘A tall 
thin man, with features rather emaciated, 
pale, a sharp aquiline nose, a keen eye, the 
expression of which is much heightened 
when he plays. His hair, dark, is worn 
long behind, and combed off his temples and 
forehead. His manner grotesque. His ap- 
pearance is not improved by a tuft of hair 
which he leaves on his lower lip, neither does 
it derive any aid from dress; his suit of black 
being ill made and loosely worn. ‘The full- 
length portrait of him in all the shops is an 
accurate likeness.’ This description is in 
every respect correct, except as to Paganini's 
‘manner’ being ‘grotesque,’ So far from that 
having been the case, his carriage was easy 
and, especially as he stood up to play, dig- 
nified. The tuft of hair on the chin was an 
innovation upon the custom of the times, 
which was regarded as something outrage- 
ous. The more recent and general habit for 
civilians to wear both beard and moustache 
would have driven our fathers wild with ex- 
asperation, the only hair permitted by them 
to be grown on the face being ‘ the mutton 
chop’ whisker. It was, however, then the 
height of fashion for every one, gentle or 
simple, to undergo the constant torture of 
shaving. 
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not altogether such as had been 
expected ; the cause of this chiefly 
being that the prices of admission 
were increased beyond the amount 
usually fixed for concerts at which 
the most celebrated vocalists and in- 
strumentalists were engaged. The 
stalls and orchestra were fairly full, 
and also the pit, although by no 
means crowded. Few boxes were 
either let or occupied, so that the 
receipts were given out to be no 
more than 7oo/.! Paganini’s re- 
ception, however, was most en- 
thusiastic, his performances being 
greeted with the loudest acclama- 
tions, quite as much by the profes- 
sionals as by any of the audience. 
Indeed, several of the former seem- 
ed to be entirely carried away by 
the astonishment this remarkable 
man’s performance occasioned. At 
rehearsal he had been wary, and 
did not afford the slightest intima- 
tion of his powers, being content 
with merely giving directions, and 
skimming through his own odd/i- 
gato passages, When, therefore, the 
progress of the first movement 
of his concerto proceeded, every 
face lighted up with enthusiasm, 
and at its conclusion not a single 
member of the band refrained from 
applauding him to the echo. Mori 
avowed that, if he could not sell, 
he would at least burn, his fiddle ; 
Lindley stammered out,* that ‘it 
was the devil; whilst Dragonetti 
growled, in tones almost as deep 
as he himself drew from his own 
double-bass, ‘ She’s mighty esprit? 


Lirdley used to tell many anecdotes of 
the consequences of this infirmity. The fol- 
lowing | have heard him relate, Going 
through Wardour-street one day, his at- 
tention was attracted to a very handsome 
gray parrot exposed for sale. He stopped, 
and said to the shopman, ‘C-a-an h-e-e 
s-p-p-e-a-k ?’ who answered, * Yes, a precious 
sight better than you can, or I'd wring his 
blessed neck ! 

+ Dragonetti was the son of a Venetian 
gondolier, and having left his country in his 
youth, had not only forgotten his native lan- 
guage, but had never given himself the trou- 
ble to learn any other. His conversation, 
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At his second concert, which 
was given at the same place on 
Friday, June roth, Paganini intro- 
duced another concerto of his own 
composition, which has since been 
better known by the title of Za 
Clochette, from the rondo, @ Za Sici- 
lienne, being accompanied through- 
out by the repeated sound of a 
silver-toned small bell, the effect 
of which was increased by its hav- 
ing been most correctly played by 
Lablache.* He also played a fan- 
tasia, the subject being the well- 
known ‘ Carnival of Venice,’ and a 
sonata on the fourth string, con- 
sisting of an introduction, and the 
finale to Moise in Egitto, with varia- 
tions. In the latter, he tuned his 
string one note higher, in order to 
obtain an advantage in the har- 
monies. The receipts of this con- 
cert were better than at the first, 
no less than 1200/. having been 
netted. 

The third concert was given on 
Monday, June 13th, when Paganini 
introduced another new concerto, 
the receipts being goo/. The fourth 
took place on Thursday, June 16th, 


therefore, consisted of a most marvellous 
lingua franca, the component parts being 
made up after the above fashion. All he’s 
were s/e's with him, and if any one offended 
him, his usual exclamation was, ‘ She dirty 
blackguard !" He once applied this expres- 
sion to an Archbis shop of York (Dr. Vernon 
Harcou it), who, as a director of the Ancient 
Concerts, he supposed had put 
upon him, It was after this fashion: ‘You, 

signor, voyez dat Archevéque York! She 
dirty blackguard !' A well-known portr: ait 
of Paganini, surrounded by several of th 

best-known performers of the Opera! ond, 
gives some idea of the nature of the scene of 
his well-remembered first appearance. 

* When Paganini played this rondo at 
Dublin, at its “conclusion, while an encore 
was being demanded, an excite d Paddy in 
the gallery shouted out at the top of his 
voice, ‘Arrah now, Signor Paganini, have a 
drop of whisky, darling, and ring the bell 
again |’ This concerto was played at the 
last Philharmonic Concert but one of the 
1871 season bv Sivori, the nephew and 
pupil of Paganini, and elicited the liveliest 
recollect ions, amongst not a few of the old- 
est ha of the first time of their having 
heard. it. 7 


some slight 
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in which he performed a cantabile 
of his own on two strings, which 
was followed bya rondo scherzoso 
of Kreutzer, a larghetto gajo, a so- 
nata militaire on one string, and 
an andante cantabile, with varia- 
tion on the rondo in Za Ceneren- 
tola, ‘The fifth and last concert 
was on Tuesday, June 22d, when 
stalls,- orchestra, and pit were 
crowded to excess, and theapplause 
was even more enthusiastic than it 
had been on any previous occasion. 

That there must have been some- 
thing much more out of the ordinary 
course of violin-playing in Paga- 
nini’s method to have occasioned 
so much wonder and excitement, 
can but at once be obvious to any 
unprejudiced mind. I will endea- 
vour, therefore, as briefly as possi- 
ble, to explain ‘the reason why.’ 
The first surprise which the per- 
formance of Paganini elicited was 
his simultaneous production of 
bowed and pizzicato notes. Whilst 
the bow was employed in bringing 
out the air on the first string, he 
added an accompaniment, in har- 
mony of two and sometimes of 
three notes, on the others, with 
such fingers, and also the thumb, 
as were not engaged in bringing 
out the legato passage. Then his 
harmonies were the next source of 
astonishment. Besides the ordi- 
nary method of producing them, 
he obtained a new series in an in- 
stant by one single, sudden, and 
dexterous turn of a peg, thus giving 
a different tension to his string. 
And this was not all; for by making 
an artificial ‘ nut’ on any part of a 
string, which he did with the ut- 
most ease, he obtained, so to speak, 
a new generator, which enabled him 
to command harmonies in every 
scale, and almost unlimited in num- 
ber. These he played in double 
notes, in thirds, and also in sixths 
and octaves. He also executed 
double shakes in harmonics. His 
performance on the fourth string, 
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though by no means so astonishing 
as it was generally supposed to be, 
was nevertheless a remarkable ef- 
fort, as was also his staccato play- 
ing, which was more distinct and 
crisp than was ever heard from any 
other player, either before or since. 
He struck his bow once on the 
string, and it seemed to run bya 
tremulous motion over as many 
notes as he chose to include in the 
staccato passage. The bow seemed 
indeed to act with the elasticity of 
a spring fixed at one end, and made 
to vibrate. All this mechanism was 
peculiar to himself; but in playing 
double notes of every kind, rapid 
arpeggios, chords, or whatever pas- 
sages other performers had tri- 
umphed over, he was equally ready 
and perfect. His intonation, too, 
whether in double stops, high shifts, 
or harmonics, was unfailingly true. 
His ear was indeed most acute, 
and a false note so grated upon his 
sensibility that it produced a sen- 
sation equal to the most intense 
pain. That he was by no means 
an untaught musician or devoid of 
genius, his compositions go to 
prove. They exhibit great boldness 
in search after effects, and many 
original traits ; but these are more 
to be observed in the modern use 
he made of his own and other in- 
struments, than in his melodies ; 
which, although generally agree- 
able, were by no means remarkable 
for novelty, or in his harmonies, 
which bear little appearance of 
study, and indicate no great exer- 
tion of the inventive faculty.* 
During the whole period of Pa- 
ganini’s stay in the British domin- 
ions, he was a martyr to constant 
pain, which the various annoyances 
he was subjected to greatly inten- 
sified. The attacks that were 
made upon him by the press and 
by means of various pamphlets, 
some of which were of the most 
scurrilous character, soured his tem- 


* See Harmonicon for 1831, p. 165. 
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per, and only made him the more 
exacting in his terms, and more 
resolute to get as much money for 
his own share as it was possible to 
secure. He drove the hardest bar- 
gains, but he deceived no one as 
to his terms. ‘Take me or leave 
me,’ was, in fact, his motto, and 
those who availed themselves of his 
services had not, after all, much to 
complain of; for although in al- 
most every instance he obtained 
the lion’s share of the proceeds, 
they generally managed to realise 
a profit, which proved that the bar- 
gain which had been made was not 
so bad a one as they were but too 
apt to represent it. 

On his departure from England, 
Paganini returned to Italy, and re- 
tired wholly from public life. By 
the advice of his physicians he went 
to Marseilles at the beginning of 
the year 1839, where he lived but 
a short time, his death having taken 
place on May 27th, from phthisis 
laryngitis, in his fifty-sixth year.* 

In reference to Paganini’s powers 
of execution, now, after no less than 
forty years’ consideration, I can in- 
deed truly say that they were little 
less than marvellous, and such as 
could only have been believed up- 
on the evidence of the senses. 
They implied a strong natural pro- 
pensity for music, with an industry, 
perseverance, devotedness, and also 
a skill in inventing means, certainly 
without any parallel in the history 
of his instrument. 

I have now to record the de- 
cease of one of the most promising 
young musicians that England has 
ever produced—George Aspull, 
one of the dearest friends of my 
youth, whose memory I shall never 
cease to regard and revere. This 
extraordinary genius—for so I must 
designate him—was born at Not- 
tingham in the year 1813, and at 
a very early age gave proof that 

* See Fétis? Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom, vi. p. 413. 
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music could but be his vocation. 
Even at the early age of eight 
years, his execution had become 
so brilliant and highly-finished, that 
he was able to play many of Hum- 
mel’s and Kalkbrenner’s most dif- 
ficult compositions without the 
slightest diminution of time, and 
just as those authors had intended. 
He was brought before the public 
very early as a prodigy, and was 
worked so incessantly both in pri- 
vate practice and public perform- 
ances, that his health entirely gave 
way, not, however, before he had 
travelled half over England, and 
obtained several gold medals as an 
acknowledgment both of his imme- 
diate manifestations of talent and 
promise of future celebrity. Young 
as he was, he not only excelled in 
the mechanical use of his instru- 
ment, but he gave every indication 
of unusual talent as a composer. 
Many, however, of his best com- 
positions were never written; for 
although he had played them in 
public as well as in private society, 
he could not find time to write, 
and so they are for ever lost. One 
of these, like an epic poem, would 
have served to hand down his 
name to immortality, had it ever 
been put upon paper. The orches- 
tral accompaniments alone were 
written for its production at his 
last concert at Cambridge, as a 
compliment for the success and 
kind attention he had received both 
from members of the university and 
inhabitants of the town. He played 
this composition at Cambridge 
without a single page of it before 
him, as he also did but a short 
time before his death in his native 
town, Nottingham. He died at 
Leamington, August 20, 1832, in 
his nineteenth year, leaving behind 
him the assurance that, had he 
been spared, he would have proved 
the greatest musical genius this 
country ever produced, there be- 
ing no similar instance on record 
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here of any one so young having 
evinced the unquestionable supe- 
riority of talent which he pos- 
sessed, and yet manifested with the 
greatest modesty of manner and 
simplicity of demeanour. 

The promises at His Majesty’s 
Theatre for the year 183t were by 
no means fulfilled; for the arrange- 
ments, except with regard to the 
band and chorus, turned out for 
the most part badly, the Aadbitués 
not being satisfied with the princi- 
pals engaged, although they con- 
sisted of many remarkable names, 
including those of Mesdames Pasta, 
Meric- Lelande, and Rubini as 
sopranos, of Signors David and 
Rubini as tenors, and De Begnis, 
after an absence of three years; 
with whom were conjoined Curioni, 
Pantini, and Lablache. Of these 
artistes the most prominent were 
certainly David and Rubini. Ma- 
dame Rubini was a failure, and 
made no impression whatever. Not 
so her husband, who, from the 
moment of his appearance, created 
a sensation that was never after- 
wards allayed, although several 
critical cynics persisted in repre- 
senting that ‘he flourished extra- 
vagantly, and was much too liberal 
in the use of that falsetto,’ which 
was the chief beauty of his remark- 
able organ. I was not within reach 
of London during the entire opera 
season of this year; therefore, as I 
did not hear Rubini till some time 
afterwards, I am constrained to 
defer the consideration of my own 
opinion of his qualities to a future 
opportunity of expressing the rea- 
sons for my conviction that he was 
the most superb tenor that ever 
came from Italy to London. 

There are two events, however, 
in this year that so fully live in my 
recollection, that I cannot be in- 
duced to pass over them without 
some slight reference. I refer to 
the production of Spohr’s oratorio, 
the Last Judgment—or rather, as it 
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should have been translated, 7he 
Last Things (Die letsten Dinge)—at 
the Norwich Festival, Friday, Sep- 
tember 24th (1830), and his opera 
Zemire und Azor, which was brought 
out at Covent Garden, Tuesday, 
April 5th (1831). As I had the 
advantage of ‘assisting’ at these 
‘creations’—as it is the fashion 
nowadays to term one’s presence 
at a first performance of any new 
and important musical work — a 
few words respecting them may not 
be out of place. 

Spohr’s inducement to write an 
oratorio originated with Mr. Ed- 
ward Taylor, a gentleman who 
somewhat late in life, owing to the 
failure of certain business specula- 
tions, betook himself to the mu- 
sical profession for a livelihood, 
and thus turned his talent, no less 
than the practice of the art he 
had hitherto followed, as an ama- 
teur, with unceasing devotion, to 
his own and his family’s advan- 
tage. Mr. Edward Taylor was a 
native of Norwich, and had been 
the pupil of Dr. Beckwith, the ca- 
thedral organist of that city and a 
musician of the highest talent. He 
was also a sound classical scholar, 
and was so well acquainted with 
German, French, and Italian, that 
he could both read and write them 
with theutmostease.* Havingmade 
Spohr’s acquaintance during a visit 
to Germany in 1828, Mr. Taylor 
placed before him the advisability 
of his trying his powers upon ora- 
torio-writing, which had never been 
attempted with the smallest suc- 
cess by any composers, either for- 
eign or English, since the days of 
Handel. The Last Judgment was 
the result of this recommendation, 


* Mr. E. Taylor afterwards became pro- 
fessor of music in Gresham College, and 
made that appointment highly useful for the 
original purpose of its foundation. He died 
March 12th, 1863. For a thoroughly just 
and appreciative account of this gentleman's 
career, see Fétis'’ Biographie Universelle 
des Musiciens, tom, viii. pp. 494-5. 
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and, most appropriately, it was se- 
cured for the third musical festival 
in Mr. E. Taylor’s native city, in 
the inauguration and carrying out 
of which he had been specially 
engaged. On the occasion of this 
oratorio being first performed, it 
was not given in its entirety, it 
having been doubted whether a 
provincial audience could bear the 
strain of novelty in that direction, 
especially as it was not presented 
with the impress of metropolitan 
recommendation. Sufficient ‘num- 
bers’ were, however, given to indi- 
cate that it was a work of undoubt- 
ed genius, and even worthy of be- 
ing placed side by side with any of 
Handel’s compositions—the AZes- 
siah, Samson, and Jsrae in Egypt 
alone excepted. That this is by 
no means an unwarranted opinion 
is fully confirmed by the following 
remarks, which were published al- 
most immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the Norwich Festival by the 
best musical authority of the day.* 
‘The Last Judgment, an oratorio 
by Spohr, performed for the first 
time in this country, we consider as 
one of the greatest musical produc- 
tions of the age. It would be pre- 
sumption in us, having heard it 
but once, were we to attempt a 
minute detail of all the beauties of 
this elaborate work, in which is 
embodied every passion, sentiment, 
and feeling that the power of music 
is capable of expressing; and, how- 
ever elevated the name of Spohr 
may justly be as a composer of the 
highest class of instrumental music, 
this sublime oratorio will add im- 
mensely to his reputation, and 
henceforward his name will be in- 
serted in the list of those authors 
whose studies, efforts, and genius 
have been most conspicuously suc- 
cessful in this, the noblest branch 
of art.’t 


* The Harmonicon for 1830, p. 466, 
+ Not very long after the above unquali- 
fied praise was accorded to the Last JFudg- 
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Although the greater popularity 
of Mendelssohn’s oratorios — the 
St. Paul and the Eiijah, of which 
I shall hereafter have to speak— 
in a great degree superseded the 
Last Judgment and other oratorios 
Spohr was afterwards induced to 
write, that work is still occasion- 
ally heard, and always with satisfac- 
tion to myself, repeated hearings 
having only served to confirm first 
impressions, and to render the ear- 
liest ‘ Recollections’ as vivid as they 
are gratifying. 

The success of Spohr’s oratorio 
at the Norwich music meeting hav- 
ing been indorsed at the Liverpool 
Festival, Oct. 6, 1830, and fully 
confirmed atthe third Philharmonic 
Concert, March 21, 1831, caused 
great excitement amongst the d7/ef- 
zante and professors of the metro- 
polis, when it was announced that 
his opera, Zemire und Aszor was 
about to be presented at Covent- 
garden Theatre. The expectations 
that had been formed about it were 
thoroughly realised when it was pro- 
duced under the title of Azor and 
Zemira, or the Magic Rose, on ‘Tues- 
day, April 5, 1831. Indeed, it was 
said thatthe event ‘might be almost 
considered as a musical era in the 
history of that theatre, and reflected 
great credit on all who had been 
concerned in bringing it before an 
Englishaudience.’* The cast of cha- 
racters was by no means as strong 
or effective as it might have been 
easily made, but ‘the performers evi- 
dently took a deep interest in their 
work, and their success was in ex- 
act proportion to their means.’ The 
mise en scene was also provided with 
the utmost care, and, as regarded 
expense, with unprecedented liber- 
ality. 


ment, the same ‘musical authority’ published 
an extended criticism on the entire work, 
consisting of an elaborate and learned ana- 
lysis of every ‘number.’ See /armonicon for 
1831, pp. 142-4. 

* See Harmonicon for 1831, p. 129. 


The prevailing characteristics of 
the Zemire und Aszor were found 
to be somewhat too scientific for 
the public taste ; Spohr’s harmonic 
combinations having been thought 
to be too elaborate, although the 
existence of melody in the richest 
profusion could not be denied. In- 
deed, whilst the harmonies were ac- 
cused of being overstrained, the me- 
lodies were said to be both cloying 
and wearisome tothe ear. The depar- 
ture from the old method of writing 
opera, so called, for the English 
stage, to which Mr. Planché felt it 
needful to cause Weber to adhere,* 
was in many quarters deprecated, 
the haditués of the national theatres 
of that time being much more dis- 
posed to denounce 


‘Everything new and strange,’ 


than to acceptit with eitherwelcome 
orapproval. ‘Those, however, who 
were best qualified to pronounce 
upon the quality of the work were 
decidedly of opinion, that ‘ Spohr 
had shown his strength more in vo- 
cal than in instrumental music ;’ for 
although ‘he was laborious in both, 
in the latter he was too often obscure; 
a fault from which the very nature 
of what was to be performed by 
the human voice—an instrument of 
very limited power—guarded him 
to a certain extent. ‘The music,’ 
however, ‘ of Zemire und Asor was 
found to be practicable to any sing- 
ers who had the advantage of being 
tolerable musicians—such as were 
to be met with in Germany, Italy, 
and England —although some of 
its “numbers” imposed a task of no 
little difficulty upon the performers. 
Whenever av?istes—as is the case 
with so many of the Italianst—sing 
wholly by ear, after their respective 
parts have been drummed into them 
by incessant practice at the piano- 
forte, German opera cannot but be 
unintelligible, and, therefore, is but 
* See vol. ix. p. 22. 
+ See Harmonicon for 1831, pp. 129-30. 
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too often regarded with the utmost 
aversion.’* 

The cast of characters of Spohr’s 
opera embraced the talent of Miss 
Inverarity, the two Miss Cawses, 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Morley, the 
last of whom was a mere nonentity, 
being scarcely able to act, much 
less to sing. Happily this was not 
the case with the other four, al- 
though not one of them could be 
classed as first-rate English vocalists. 
Miss Inverarity, who appeared as 
Zemira, was comparatively a novice, 
having only débuted a few nights 
previously, in an English version 
of Rossini’s Za Cenerentola, in the 
place of Miss Paton. She had, 
however, excited considerable sen- 
sation in the musical world, and 
was accepted as a young lady of 
great promise, which in a larger 
measure she afterwards fulfilled. 
She was Scotch by birth and edu- 
cation, and not until three years 
before her début had ever attempt- 
ed to cultivate the early talent she 
had exhibited. Her first master 
was a Mr. Thorne, from whose 
tuition she speedily passed to that 
of a well-known Edinburgh violin- 
ist, Mr. Alexander Murray, who 
brought her to London, and ob- 
tained farther instruction for her 
from Sir George Smart, by whom 
she was introduced to a London 
audience. At this time Miss In- 


* This was entirely the case with Pasta, 
Grisi, Persiani, Mario, and many other «7- 
tistes of the Italian school of the highest re- 
putation. When, for example, the effort 
was made to produce Meverbeer's Les H/u- 
cuenots during the first season of the Royal 
Italian Opera at Covent-garden, the Italian 
members of the company resisted its presen- 
tation with the utmost pertinacity, calling it 
le musique Chinois, because of their de- 
ficiency in being able to read their respective 
réles. Had not a royal command insisted 
upon the performance of that opera, it is very 
doubtful whether it would not have been 
postponed for a very indefinite period, so 
intensely hostile was the cabal against its 
production. ‘That command, however, set- 


tled the matter, and Les Huguenots was not 
only ¢he success of the season, but pulled the 
direction out ofinnumerable difficulties which 
would otherwise have been insurmountable. 
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verarity was but eighteen years of 
age ; yet she was tall, well-formed, 
although her figure was somewhat 
slim, with an open, intelligent, and 
handsome countenance, to which 
was added a thoroughly easy and 
natural deportment. Her voice was 
a pure English soprano of con- 
siderable compass, the extent be- 
ing froin A below the treble lines 
to C above them—a range ofmore 
than two octaves —of tolerably 
equal quality, whilst it was freely 
delivered from the chest, full- 
toned, and of rich quality. Her 
style, although anything but com- 
pletely formed, was good; but it 
was not till many months after her 
first appearance, that she could be 
said to sing her divisions as clearly 
and distinctly as was needful to 
render her perfect in her art. The 
favourable impression she at once 
made on her coming out was 
much increased by her singing in 
Spohr’s opera, and went on pro- 
gressing for several years, when 
she suddenly retired into private 
life, and lived but a short time 
afterwards, The two Miss Cawses 
were pupils of Sir George Smart, 
and were possessed of considerable 
natural endowments, aptitude, and 
industry, which obtained for them 
a rank in their profession, to which 
the term ‘ useful’ rather than ‘ cele- 
brated’ was most applicable. Each, 
after doing good musicai service in 
both the theatre and concert-room, 
married, and wholly left the pro- 
fession. Of the two, Harriet, the 
younger, was the more successful, 
chiefly by her persistence in pre- 
serving a natural manner, by pure 
enunciation and expression, and 
by the plainest use of an excellent 
voice.* Wilson was a tenor singer, 
who raised expectations upon his 
first appearance that were by no 
means fulfilled. He laboured un- 
der the disadvantage of never hav- 

*See The Quarterly Musical Magazine 
and Review, vol, viii. pp. 139-49. 
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ing been regularly trained; and 
although the beauty of his voice— 
which was of the purest quality— 
obtained for him many admirers, 
it was only as a ballad singer that 
he made his way or gave entire sa- 
tisfaction. The best operatic part 
in which he ever appeared with 
anything approaching success was 
that of the Prince in Spohr’s Zemire 
und Azor, for which he was drilled 
with the utmost perseverance by 
Sir George Smart, who at one time 
thought he might make something 
of him, so as to render him com- 
petent for that higher range of 
characters, which Braham was now 
becoming unequal to undertake. 
Wilson, however, removed all pro- 
spect of this expectation being ful- 
filled by leaving the stage, from re- 
ligious feelings and conscientious 
scruples, about the year 1834 or 
1835, and contenting himself after- 
wards with giving ‘ entertainments’ 
inthe provinces, consisting of ‘illus- 
trations of the music of Scotland,’ 
of which country he was a native. 
In this line he greatly excelled ; 
and, truth to tell, it is doubtful 
whether the celebrated Jacobin airs 
of old Gael, or the few English 
ballads he occasionally introduced, 
have ever been so well sung as 
by himself—better, they could not 
have been. His career was, how- 
ever, suddenly cut short, if I re- 
member rightly, by cholera, during 
its second visitation in this country 
in 1848. 

It was considered unfortunate, 
on the production of Spohr’s Ze- 
mire und Aszor, that Wood was not 
in a position to assume the prin- 
cipal male title 7é/e ; but circum- 
stances about that time had arisen 
—to which a more explicit refer- 
ence is unnecessary—which pre- 
vented him for a time from occu- 
pying the position he was able to 
claim because of his talent both 
as a singer and an actor. Wood 
had made his first appearance in 
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London in the year 1837, in the 
character of Hawthorn, in the old 
and favourite—so called—English 
opera, Love in a Village, with a 
success which he greatly improved 
upon in the part of Aurelio in an- 
other English opera entitled Va- 
tive Land—a work now wholly for- 
gotten. In the latter part he was 
substituted at a very short notice 
for Sapio, whom he speedily super- 
seded. Wood's voice was a purely 
legitimate tenor, extensive in its 
compass, and full in volume. Its 
great charm consisted in its sym- 
pathetic character, the tone being 
so touching, that few persons could 
hear it without being strongly 
moved by the mere physical plea- 
sure it produced; whilst its adapta- 
tion to passages of pathos and 
tenderness rendered it more pecu- 
liarly worth that cultivation to 
which unfortunately he was never 
inclined to pay proper attention. 
As a singer, he was very far from 
being ever finished, although the 
soul of music was thought and said 
to be in him. That he did not 
persevere with his musical studies 
was, therefore, a cause of general 
disappointment amongst musicians, 
since, throughout his whole career 
—and it was a pretty long one— 
he invariably sang like one who 
had been taught a lesson and did 
not dare to venture beyond his 
very limited instructions, although 
he seemed now and then to feel 
all he did, and showed that he 
could have done more if he had 
not been restrained by the dread 
of failure. In the union of his 
chest and head voices Wood was 
rarely if ever at fault ; but this was 
no compensation for a roughness 
of style which he never overcame. 
Not even when he had the advant- 
age of being married to Miss Paton, 
did he ever evince a disposition 
to raise himself to anything like a 
level with that lady’s purer style, 
and more ample breadth of classi- 
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cal vocalisation. It was always a 
source of mortification to his best 
qualified hearers to discover that 
one who could have done so much 
effected so little. The consequence 
of this defect has been, that whilst 
the names of other male singers 
of his time are constantly spoken 
of as deserving creditable remem- 
brance, his own is scarcely ever 
mentioned, and then only in com- 
bination with circumstances that 
are far better forgotten than re- 
vived. Having with his wife re- 
alised a handsome competency by 
singing in Milan, Venice, and 
Naples, and in London, Dublin, and 
every city and town of provincial 
celebrity where music is cultivated, 
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and afterwards in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and other towns 
of the United States, Wood retired 
to an estate in Yorkshire, where, 
I have been informed, he still re- 
sides, and generously fulfils the 
duties of an English country gen- 
tleman. Mrs. Wood—who will 
always be better known as Miss 
Paton—died in 1864.* 


* See Fétis’ Biographie des Musiciens, 
tom. viii. p. 493, who is as inaccurate respect- 
ing Mrs. Wood as he has been concerning 
a great many other musical celebrities ; for 
he says, without the slightest warrant for 
such an unfounded and slanderous asser- 
tion, ‘Elle avait contracté, 4 cette époque 
(1829), une liaison intime avec Lord Lennox, 
et passait méme pour sa femme ; depuis lors 
elle a épousé M. Wood, acteur du theatre de 
Covent-garden’! 
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MARGARET. 


THE deep seas sweep above thy namesake—‘ pearl,’ 
Yet far beneath them, in unbroken rest, 
It maketh in the vast abyss its nest, 

Heedless of all the crested waves that curl 


Upon the surface. 


So, amid the whirl 


Of madding crowds, hast thou the skill to keep 
A quiet bower for me, in the deep 
True heart of one unswerving constant girl. 


The storm and tempest vex me. 


‘Let them rave ! 


I wear a more than monarch’s diadem ; 
And in my coronet one only gem, 
The pearl of price thy dear affection gave, 
What time those happy words within the cave 
Of consciousness resounded, ‘ Thou art loved !’ 
And to my blest experience softly proved 
One treasure in this world that shall outlive the grave. 
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ALTHOUGH it is well known that 
our great poet wrote ‘not for an 
age, but for all time,’ it is scarcely 
likely that, had he lived during this 
second half of the nineteeenth cen- 
tury, he would have suggested his 
famous doubt, now proverbial, as 
to the value of a name ; especially 
if we may, by taking the broadest 
sense of the word, include that of 
title. Apart from the Briton’s in- 
born tendency to dearly love a lord, 
he would seem nowadays to take 
little heed of any object, ranging 
from the last new novel to the last 
new thing in candles, unless he is 
struck by its name ; unless, in fact, 
it bears either an attractive or an 
extraordinary title. Such, at least, 
must be our conclusion, if we glance 


at the startling announcements in 
the advertising columnsof the news- 
papers, or at the hoardings of our 


great thoroughfares. The import- 
ance apparently attributed to an 
announcement or a name that shall 
at once catch the eye, and insen- 
sibly excite the curiosity, is not 
without its significance to the stu- 
dent of men and manners. The 
town-crier has passed away, but his 
place is efficiently supplied by these 
modern means of blowing our own 
trumpets, and vaunting the wares 
in which we may happen to deal. 
Our old friend of the street-corner 
and the market-place, with his bell 
and husky voice, may thank his 
stars that another medium has been 
found for public announcements. 
He would have but a bad time of 
it now from the street-boys, if, after 
collecting his crowd of listeners, he 
were to begin by shouting out, ‘O 
yes, O yes, do you double up your 


perambulators ?’ or to relapse into 
the personal inquiry of ‘Who's 
Griffiths ? A torrent of chaff could 
but be his lot, were he to be caught 
substituting for his usual exordium, 
*O yes, O yes,’ the most recent ab- 
surdity of advertisements, ‘ O-zo- 
kerit ! O-zokerit No; men pass 
away, and fashions change, and a 
want is no sooner felt than it is 
supplied ; and large and fantastic 
posters could not have been called 
into existence, had there not been 
an urgent need evidenced on the 
part of the public for a more com- 
prehensive and inexhaustible means 
of catching the eye and ear than 
was afforded by the town-crier of 
old. 

Doubtless it is all right; and it 
is simply in order to follow out the 
principle apparently so necessary 
and successful, of giving what is 
supposed to be an attractive title 
to everything one writes, paints, 
makes, brews, or compounds, that 
I call this paper what I do. I sup- 
pose that nobody would have read 
a letter from a war correspondent 
a year ago unless it had been head- 
ed by a title after this fashion: ‘On 
the Verge of the Volcano ;’ ‘ Sharp- 
ening the Sword; ‘On the Point 
of the Bayonet ; or, may be, ‘Stand- 
ing in Steinmetz’s Shoes;’ or, again, 
‘Seven Leagues in Bismarck’s Boots; 
or‘ Shaving in the Shadow ; other- 
wise resort would not be so con- 
stantly had by editors and writers 
to the vocabulary of sensationalism. 

Now, being no ‘ war correspond- 
ent’ myself, and being about to 
treat of the most peaceful matters, 
I feel utter oblivion would be the 
fate of my article, did it not possess 
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a slightly bellicose heading. Let 
me therefore at once state that the 
subject of it has nothing to do with 
a camp, and little or nothing with 
a court. Whether or not, stimu- 
lated by considerations similar to 
the foregoing, Mr. Thackeray com- 
menced his ‘ Roundabout Papers,’ 
or Mr. Sala followed with his se- 
ries of articles called ‘ Breakfast in 
Bed,’ and in them drifted entirely 
away from their original text, cer- 
‘tain it is that with such examples no 
apology is necessary for heading 
some rambling recollections of a 
pleasant stay at a little Essex wa- 
tering-place with such a euphoni- 
ous, and in these days so full of war- 
like reminiscences, title as ‘ From 
Camp to Court,’ particularly when 
a certain amount of justification is 
to be found in the fact that it was 
after a very circumscribed peep at 
Colchester camp that the writer 
journeyed on to the neighbouring 
Dovercourt. Seeing that this same 
journey commences from the un- 
savoury district of Shoreditch and 
ends on the marshy north-eastern- 
most corner of Essex, the proper 
title for these jottings would seem 
to have been, ‘ Eastward, ho!’ But 
as it strikes me I have seen that 
exclamation, equally with references 
to that obnoxious biped Sir Boyle 
Roche’s bird, ‘De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,’ ‘The game is not worth 
the candle,’ and ‘ That goes with- 
out saying,’ and many other ex- 
pressions to the same effect, used 
at least three times a week in the 
leaders of every penny newspaper, 
and considering that, a misquota- 
tion from the first, it served its 
purpose once and for ever as the 
name of a very admirable picture, 
I determined to avoid all reference 
to it, despite much temptation to 
the contrary. This was not easy, 
however ; for everything suggested 
it from the moment I started until 
weeks after my return. To begin 
with, I might have used it in a 


highly effective and dramatic man- 
ner when I told the cabman to 
which station he was to drive ; but 
owing to the curb which I put upon 
myself, and the fear that he might 
look upon me as a decayed actor 
escaped from a lunatic asylum, I 
simply said, ‘ Eastern Counties !’ 

I entirely refuse to acknowledge 
in that most miserable, comfortless, 
inconveniently small, dirtiest, and 
most disgraceful of railway termini 
its right to call itself by the name 
of ‘ Great Eastern.’ The only Great 
Eastern I can ever recognise is a 
noble and magnificent ship, in no 
way resembling the shameless Shore- 
ditch shed, and all its rickety ad- 
juncts of evil-smelling and ill-con- 
structed carriages, except, unlucki- 
ly, in the state of impecuniosity to 
which it reduced the original share- 
holders of its company. Neither 
do I admit that the terminus is in 

sishopsgate-street, as the genteel 
denizens of the east always assert 
that it is. No; ‘Shoreditch’ and 
‘ Eastern Counties’ are synonymous 
terms in my mind, and will ever 
remain so as I recall my trip from 
camp to court. 

Unfortunately there is no other 
route by land by which you can 
proceed from London to either, or 
from one to the other; so perhaps 
it is better to try and forget that 
miserable passage all along Oxford- 
street and Holborn, through Smith- 
field and to Barbican, to Finsbury- 
square, Worship-street, and finally 
Shoreditch ; to try and forget the 
general slumminess of the purlieus 
we have to traverse with their 
crowds of the great unwashed, 
seething and smelling so ominously 
and unpleasantly ; to try and for- 
get the disgraceful railway incon- 
veniences which follow, together 
with the aspect of the district over 
the house-tops of which for some 
miles our journey at first lies. As 
well too, for mere politeness’ sake, 
not to remember too minutely the 
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peculiar characteristics and idiosyn- 
crasies of most of our fellow-pas- 
sengers, beings who apparently and 
fortunately confine themselves to 
the region, ‘down Whitechapel 
way,’ but at once to land ourselves 
on the Colchester platform, take a 
scamper through the camp, for the 
sake of our title, and as soon as 
maybe imagine ourselves standing 
in front of the Cliff Hotel at Dover- 
court. 

A pleasant stretch ofthe imagina- 
tion, also, will it be, for, if the tide 
be up, we shall be looking over a 
fresh green tamarisk-planted cliff 
some thirty or forty feet high, upon 
a fair expanse of land-locked sea. 
Albeit the land which locks the sea 
is in the main flat and sandy (for 
the cliff on which we stand is of no 
great extent, and soon shelves away 
to the dead east-coast level), there 
is a fine open breezy aspect about 
it, refreshing and invigorating to a 
degree. Now, to be invigorated 
and refreshed is the purpose for 
which most people go to Dover- 
court—they could scarcely go there 
for anything else; and therefore 
it is I insist that, although the land 
is mostly flat, in no wise pictur- 
esque, and except where it leaves 
the sea but scantily adorned with 
trees and hedges, it is by no means 
to be despised. Ifa watering-place 
signifies a place where there is 
much water, Dovercourt must be 
considered highly satisfactory in 
that respect ; for in that two large 
rivers, the Orwell and the Stour, 
join each other, and then debouch 
together in one large broad ex- 
panse of open harbour into the sea 
at Harwich, north-eastward of the 
town, and then that the sea itself 
swirls round the promontory on 
which stand the terraces and the 
villas to the south, it can be under- 
stood that there is no lack of the 
limpid element. In fact, the water- 
ing-place of Dovercourt proper is 
all but surrounded by water, the 


low headland on which it nestles 
forming a spit of land across which, 
at the narrowest part, and at some 
considerable distance from its sea- 
ward end, there is scarcely the 
space of three gunshots from river 
to sea. 

Hitherto, however, people do 
not seem to have been impressed 
by the advantage of this abun- 
dance of fluid when set against the 
absence of what are too often 
considered indispensable watering- 
place attractions ; for, despite the 
fact that there are sands and bath- 
ing-machines, a solid mile-long 
breakwater (forming at half and 
low tide a capital pier), sea-walls, 
sloping walks, terrace-gardens, a 
spa, assembly-rooms, and, above 
all things, in the season, a German 
band, the place is by no means 
gay, and by no means successful 
as a rendezvous for what the local 
journals and guide-books call ‘ fa- 
shionable visitors.’ Its periodical 
sojourners, as distinguished from 
its mere frequenters and excursion- 
ists, would seem to incline to my 
own ideas when I go away for rest 
and quiet, and look upon dulness 
as rather an advantage. One is 
not startled by the gorgeous cos- 
tumes, male or female, dominating 
at Brighton and Scarborough, and 
the wearers of the plain serge 
dresses and the rough shooting- 
coats who lounge about at Dover- 
court do not scare us fogies by the 
rapid manners and customs in vogue 
at such as the above-mentioned re- 
sorts. Ifa little dowdy, our court 
on this eastern coast is eminently 
respectable and—may I be per- 
mitted to say it >—proportionately 
dull ; for one is irresistibly remind- 
ed of the lines of the humorist who, 
writing from the lonely seaside to 
his friend, declared, 

‘There is nothing striking in this dreary 
place, 
Except the smacks upon the ocean's face.’ 


It was, however, a consciousness 
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that this would be the case, and 
that I was going to no gay and 
glittering court, which took me 
there. When the hopes of the 
building speculators, land-owners, 
and others who are striving to force 
the unwary into the belief that it 
is destined to become the queen 
of watering-places (a prevalent am- 
bition among such folk) shall have 
advanced somewhat—when the 
large tract of common ground be- 
tween Orwell-terrace and the Cliff 
Hotel shall have been covered by 
the inevitable villas, crescents, and 
squares, of the true modern stucco 
watering-place pattern, Dovercourt, 
to my thinking, will be ruined ; for 
capable as it is of supplying an- 
other infantry barrack for the great 
army of nurserymaids and children 
—already flocking thither in such 
force, that propriety would not be 
outraged if we called it ‘ Babby(i)- 
com(b)e Bay’—which invades the 
seaside annually, the quiet and re- 
tirement, its chief charms, would 
be destroyed, and it could scarcely 
ever be developed into a gay or 
entertaining rendezvous for the 
idler requiring excitement. At pre- 
sent, as I have hinted, its great at- 
traction is its rural simplicity and 
healthy airiness. Choke it up with 
bricks and mortar, adopt the usual 
pig-headed system of drainage in 
vogue on the coast, and its advan- 
tages aregone. Even as it is, there 
is enough and to spare of mud at 
low water, and the strand is a cu- 
rious admixture of blackish clay 
and gravel, not always too savoury 
in its odour. What this would 
become, when permeated by the 
sewage of a large town, the ima- 
gination trembles to dwell upon— 
at least, if it does not tremble, it 
need only extend itself to the ad- 
jacent town of Harwich, and there 
mark the effect of the barbarous 
but time-honoured habit of pollut- 
ing our rivers, streams, and seas. 
The benighted inhabitants of that 
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obscure port, in the simplest and 
mildest phraseology, ought to be 
ashamed of themselves for allow- 
ing the existing state of affairs, 
drainage-wise, to continue; and 
when, in plain language, it is neces- 
sary to make the dining-room and 
chief passage of the houses the 
highway for the—well, we will call 
him the scavenger—to convey his 
buckets through during the solemn 
hours of midnight, it is a little sur- 
prising that no malignant and de- 
vastating fever has ever broken out. 
The perpetuation of this ancient 
institution in conjunction with that 
of open drainage into the harbour 
mouth shows, no doubt, a fine in- 
dependent spirit, not to be influ- 
enced by new-fangled notions about 
health and such unimportant mat- 
ters, but it combines to detract 
materially from the enjoyability of 
Dovercourt, and to render the town 
of Harwich a most obnoxious neigh- 
bour. Walking along by the fine 
hard brick path by the sea which 
connects the two, you are sadly 
shocked—staggered, one may al- 
most say—on suddenly finding the 
briny breeze transformed into a de- 
testable ‘ malaria’ as you approach 
the quays and pier of the latter 
place. 

Quaintly picturesque and old- 
fashioned, Harwich, if it were not 
for its evil smells, would be quite 
a point of interest to the idler at 
Dovercourt. There is a Dutch 
character about it, barring its dirt, 
which its association by boats of 
passage with Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp doubtless originally engen- 
dered, but unluckily does not seem 
to perpetuate. The utter absence 
of all artistic feeling in everything 
that the modern Harwichians at- 
temptas improvements oradditions 
to their town is quite lamentable, 
as may be judged when I declare 
that they deserve a prize for having 
built the most hideous church in 
England. The natural features of 
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the district, with its splendid har- 
bour thronged with shipping, amidst 
which a grim ironsides flagship 
looms menacingly—its low-lying 
stretches of sandy coast dotted 
here and there by martello towers, 
forts, beacons, landmarks, a bell- 
buoy kept constantly ringing by the 
action of the tide, light-ships, and 
lighthouses—are pleasant enough. 
The green stretch of esplanade, 
and the beacon-hill with the break- 
water at its point which trends 
round to the ‘Spa’ and bay of Do- 
vercourt, are all items to be trea- 
sured in random recollections of 
the neighbourhood, though why 
the low sea-wall, trim little garden, 
with a stand for an orchestra, ad- 
joining a very moderate-sized read- 
ing-room tardily supplied with news- 
papers, should be dignified by the 
high - sounding hygienic title of 
‘Spa,’ it is rather difficult to divine. 
The spring of very ordinary ironish 
Adam’s ale, drawn from a little tap 
with which the establishment is 
supplied, seems a rather ridiculous 
justification of the name; whilst 
the penny toll levied for the sim- 
ple passage through the grounds 
is a vexatious tax upon the pro- 
menader by the sea from Dover- 
court to Harwich, and for which 
he gains no adequate advantage. 
The one great drawback, how- 
ever, to the whole vicinity has yet 
to be noticed, and until some means 
shall be taken to abolish it, there is 
no hope of Dovercourt ever attain- 
ing to popularity. On the north- 
west bank of the peninsula, by the 
side of the Stour, stand some large 
limekiln-like cement works, which 
constantly emit a most noxious 
and pestilential vapour, resembling 
in its odour something between 
burnt quills and rotten eggs, a sort 
of combination of the Harrogate 
waters with sulphurous lucifer- 
matches in a state of combustion. 
According to the set of the wind, 
so are the different districts of the 
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town (itself very straggling) sub- 
jected to a visitation of the foul 
effluvium, which riddles through 
windows and doors, eyes, nose, 
and mouth, until one’s existence 
is literally saturated with it; and 
did not the wind, always high, 
change more often and more ra- 
pidly in this corner of the world 
than any I have ever been in, as- 
phyxiaticn would inevitably be the 
lot of the inhabitants. Surely the 
two or three influential gentlemen, 
whose patrimony seems to lie over 
against these works, and to whom 
Dovercourt stands indebted for 
such progress as it has hitherto 
made, would do well to give their 
attention to the matter, before 
attempting with any chance of 
success to push the fortunes of 
the embryo watering-place farther. 
They can scarcely have a chance of 
utilising their building-land when 
unwary visitors, getting a whiff of 
the ‘kilns’ within four-and-twenty 
hours of their arrival, decamp con- 
stantly at once, as from a plague- 
smitten district. Others there are, 
however, who endure this, and the 
rest of the doubtful characteristics 
of the place; with perfect compla- 
cency, apparently taking no heed 
of them, possibly not noticing 
them ; but then, the truth being 
told, they are people of a not very 
sensitive organisation, as a glance 
will soon tell. Whitechapel, dis- 
tinctly, is the district ‘they were 
born in ; it is their dwelling-place, 
and Dovercourt is their salvation ; 
in fact, the Eastern Counties line, 
right away down to this spot, may 
be looked upon as ‘a lingering 
flatness long drawn out,’ of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bow, Bethnal-green, Ber- 
mondsey, and Whitechapel ; and 
therefore it is that cement works, 
mud, ooze, bad drainage, want of 
baths domestic and public, indif- 
ferent fare, and the entire absence 
of what fashionable novelists call 
‘the refinements of existence,’ are 
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endured as a natural state of 
things. 

Thus, although not in the least 
like Dover, and with no affinity to 
a court, unless, haply, it be one in 
St. Giles’s, I must nevertheless re- 
peat that there are many worse 
spots than this little eastern water- 
ing-place in which to spend a quiet 
time. If the Whitechapel element 
of society does predominate some- 
what, if thousands upon thousands 
of the East-end population are 
thrown, at a very small cost indeed, 
for a few hours’ fresh air upon its 
sands and esplanades, making, it 
is true, terrible inroads two or three 
times a week upon our tranquillity, 
and if their manners and customs 
be a little free and disregardful of 
appearances, what then? Because 
we (of course, the superior classes !) 
are virtuous at Brighton and Scar- 
borough (save the mark!), shall 
there be ‘no more cakes and ale’ 
or sea-air for the lower orders at 
Walton-on-the-Naze or Dovercourt? 
Hardly. It is quite possible, by 
strolling inland through some very 
pretty lanes, affording constantly 
exquisite peeps on either hand of 
sea and river, to preserve our ex- 
clusiveness on excursion days, and 
by exploring the picturesque village 
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and parish church of Dovercourt 
proper, a mile and a half up the 
country from Dovercourt-by-the- 
Sea, to prevent the ‘great un- 
washed’ from ‘ coming between the 
wind and our nobility.’ By ming- 
ling these little inland strolls and 
lounges with those upon’the shore, 
or by making a trip by steam-boat 
from Harwich upon the lovely river 
Orwell to Ipswich, we can so vary 
the scene and yet keep clear. of 
crowds, that all but the extremely 
aristocratic will rather rejoice than 
otherwise to see Whitechapel en- 
joying its watering-place as thor- 
oughly as does Belgravia hers. 

With a most excellent hotel 
charmingly situated, plenty of fresh 
air, boating, and fishing, pleasant 
walks, fine weather, and within 
easy reach of London, in spite of 
the Shoreditch station, it is easy 
enough for any one with mode- 
rate tastes to make out his holiday, 
if it is to be a quiet one, at Dover- 
court; and for my own part, [ have 
burnt through time at watering- 
places, in pursuit of healthful re- 
laxation, with far less satisfaction 
than when I was induced, by my 
proximity to Colchester Camp, to 
pay a visit to Dovercourt. 








TROUBLE AT TWENTY. 


——~——_ 


I, 


Does this seem strange to you, my own best friend, 
That I who yesterday gave back like one 
Too surely lapsing to the struggle’s end, 
To-day can draw down rapture from the sun, 
And drink the blazing blue above my head, 
And fix my sight upon the thick-ridged hills, 
Till their supremely-strengthening beauty fills 
My heart and strikes a spring into my tread? 


I. 
My youth has risen up in me like a sea, 
To swell above the fainting want of him 
Whose face and life and love are far from me ; 
And on this sea a short swift while I swim : 
I left his picture un-brought-forth to-day, 
The better to bar out the blank of life 
Without him,—yielding youth an evener strife 
With sorrow ; and casual victory by the way 


III. 


Has come to youth. This thing but feebly comes, 
This strength to cast aside the gnawing pain ; 
For swift and sudden a burning chorus hums, 
And whelms the short resistance of my brain ; 
And off I rush, and set the trembling key 
Within the lock, and snatch the picture out, 
And drink the light the features shed about, 
And hug the banished pain again to me. 


IV. 

You see me now with rapid feet, and eyes 

That take the sun’s broad laugh and laugh it back ; 
But all too soon the weakness will arise 

Weak wish to strike anew the toilsome track : 
The dance will fly my feet, the light will fall 

Out of my eyes, and I shall fetch in haste 

His face once more, and hold the pain embraced— 
The precious pain, the worst, best thing of all. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
QUIET TALK. 


How the news which the facile 
tongue of my lady’s lady had so 
glibly communicated affected the 
conversation of us humble folk, 
only people who lead or have led 
a monotonous life like ours will be 
able to understand. In the win- 
ter’s evenings, when, our early tea 
over, my grandmother sat knitting 
stockings, while I toiled along the 
dreary expanse of a long seam, we 
talked much about the adopted 
heir and his wife that was to be. 

The whole affair had by this time 
been positively settled, and every- 
body in the county knew that at 
Christmas Mr. Sylvester was com- 
ing to take up his residence at the 
Great House, and that in due 
course he meant to marry Miss 
Elizabeth, who in the interim was 
at her own house, undergoing 
some educational process, which 
the Misses Wifforde considered 
would have the effect of rendering 
her more fitted for the high calling 
whereto she was destined. 

It is only fair to say that every- 
one (the domestics at the Great 
House alone excepted) felt, so far 
as we could tell, satisfied with the 
arrangement proposed. By the 
county families it was considered 
an eminently just and prudent pro- 
ceeding on the part of the owners 
of the Wifforde estate. 

So long as a nearer relation re- 
mained, the rich spinsters had na- 
turally felt that the ancestral pro- 
perty was scarcely theirs thus to 
dispose of; but now, when death 
had swept every direct heir and 
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heiress off the face of the earth, 
when the broad acres promised at 
their death to become bones of 
contention amongst far-away kins- 
men and kinswomen, it seemed 
both right and fitting that an heir 
should be named, and brought up 
to feel that sense of responsibility 
which should always be a charac- 
teristic of those likely to become 
the owners of large estates or great 
wealth. 

And this youth—this Sylvester 
—had ever been very dear to 
the ladies at the Great House. Be- 
tween his mother and themselves 
there had, up to the time of her 
death, existed an almost romantic 
attachment ; and it had never been 
any secret that the Misses Wifforde 
paid all the expenses of his Eton 
and college career, and that they 
always intended to provide hand- 
somely for him when he came to 
man’s estate. 

All these particulars, and a great 
many more, my grandmother de- 
tailed as we sat at work with one 
solitary candle between us, thus 
whiling away the tedium of the 
December nights ; whilst Mary was 
whiling away the tedium of her 
evening with a certain young man 
from the village, who had been de- 
voted to her for some few years. 
Years were as nothing in that part 
of the world, which seems to me 
now the more singular, since they 
passed so slowly. 

I was older than my actual age, 
and getting somewhat of a com- 
panion to that dear old guardian, 
who found in me one virtue, that 
of being an admirable listener. 

Not one of the tales of lords and 

x 
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ladies was to me more entrancing 
than my grandmother’s old-world 
talk about the Wiffordes of Love- 
dale, their friends and their rela- 
tives. 

Marvellously exciting were her 
narratives of how she had seen, 
over and over again, the hounds 
in full cry, and the huntsmen at 
full gallop, passing through Mot- 
field’s farm. ‘The days of her youth 
came back no doubt in all their 
freshness and beauty as she talked, 
for there was a breath as if of the 
early morning air hanging about 
those reminiscences. 

‘I can remember well,’ she said, 
‘the last Squire bringing home his 
bride. 1 was a little girl then, less 
than you are now; but it seems like 
yesterday that.I saw the arches and 
the flags, the carriages and the 
prancing horses, that I heard the 
men hurrahing, while the Squire took 
off his hat and drove through them 
bareheaded, and his wife bowed 
to right and to left. There were 
dinners and balls, and the whole 
place used to be one blaze of light. 
Ay, there were great doings from 
that time on till her death; but 
after that it seemed as if the Squire 
could not bear the sight of friends 
or strangers, so I have heard. 

‘She was a beautiful creature. At 
court, where they say every lady is 
beautiful, she was more so than 
any. I remember the day she died 
quite well. I was standing at my 
father’s door, when a groom from 
the Great House rode past like one 
mad. His horse was covered with 
white foam, his spurs were bloody 
—I could see that as he passed; so 
I ran down the field to where my 
father and brother were mowing, 
and cried out that something dread- 
ful must have happened at the 
Squire’s. 

*So there had. In half an hour 
the man and Dr. Elliott passed our 
house again, riding side by side to- 
gether. 


“‘ What is the matter?” my father 
shouted as they went by. But Alick 
—that was the groom—never stop- 
ped. He just turned in his saddle 
and said, ‘‘ My mistress !” 

‘ Before the doctor got there she 
was dead, and they buried her and 
the little baby, who would have 
been heir had he lived, before the 
next Sunday came round. The 
Squire, they said, was like a man 
distraught ; he used to cry over 
her coffin like a child; and I have 
seen him myself—ay, fifteen years 
after—standing beside her grave 
late at night, when he thought no 
one was about. 

‘That Mr. Cleeves was a rela- 
tive of his wife; and it was said, 
although he opposed the idea of 
Miss Laura marrying him on ac- 
count of his being poor and much 
in debt, still he would have given 
his consent in the end; indeed, I 
heard he had sent, telling Mr. 
Cleeves he might return ; but it was 
too late. He had married some girl 
without a halfpenny, and Miss Wif- 
forde stayed single for ever after.’ 

‘And why did not Miss Dorothea 
marry ?’ I inquired. 

‘ People said she was too fond of 
her father and sister ever to leave 
them ; but I always had my notion 
she liked a cousin who did not care 
very much about her. But there, 
child, fold upyour work, and we will 
get to bed. Why, it’s nine o’clock 
already, I declare !’ 

Thus, night after night, the gene- 
rations of the Wiffordes, and the 
deeds they did, and the wives they 
married, and the horses they rode, 
and the lands they owned, were re- 
hearsed to me; and when my grand- 
mother was not talking about their 
former doings, she and I spoke softly 
of Mr. Sylvester and Miss Eliza- 
beth. 

Over and over again I repeated 
when and how [had seen that young 
lady, and was applauded for my cau- 
tion in having keptmy own counsel. 
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‘Still, you might have told me, 
Anne,’ added my grandmother, after 
the fashion of one person reproach- 
ing another for keeping some dainty 
titbit all to herself. 

And, indeed, in our solitary life 
not sharing any piece of news did 
seem a piece of wanton greediness ; 
but then, as I said and truly, I was 
afraid to share it, lest she should be 
angryat my having ventured to stop 
even for 2 moment under the bal- 
cony. 

The Wiffordes were as gods to 
me, and I feared the consequences 
of letting it be known I had in- 
truded even unwittingly into their 
holy of holies, and in that sacred 
place heard the profane sound of 
whistling. 

Christmas came, and with it the 
new heir. We saw him drive with 
the Misses Wifforde to church on 
the Christmas morning; the family 
chariot was had out for the occa- 
sion, and consequently we obtained 
from behind our curtains a good 
view of him. A young gentleman of 
one- or two-and-twenty, with brown 
hair, a broad white forehead, and a 
grave thoughtful cast of counten- 
ance. 

‘Like the Wiffordes,’ said my 
grandmother. My own memory of 
the family, however, only containing 
portraits of Miss Laura and Miss 
Dorothea, two prim and starched 
old maids, the likeness so apparent 
to her failed to strike me. 

Yes, hehadcome. Apartments re- 

apered, re-painted, re-decorated, 
re-furnished, were set aside for his 
exclusive use. It was hinted he 
had a bias for learning, that books 
written in strange tongues lined the 
shelves ranged round his private 
sitting-room ; that the library of the 
Great House, long unused, was to 
be rearranged ; that his aunts—so, 
for convenience, the household be- 
gan to style them—were as proud 
of his learning as they were fond 
of himself. 
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And in truth Sylvester Wifforde 
had in him the making of a most 
courteous gentleman. 

I shall never forget one Sunday 
when, meeting us suddenly at a turn 
of the narrow footpath, he stepped 
aside into the mud of the high road 
with as much gallantry as though 
my grandmother had been young 
and pretty, and his equal. 

She curtseyed and thanked him, 
apologising likewise. /Ze took off 
his hat and smiled—such a smile, 
so sweet, so frank, she could speak 
of nothing else for a week. 

Yes, he had come at last, this 
Mr. Sylvester, this Wifforde; a gen- 
tleman and a scholar. Could any 
choice have been better than that 
the ladies at the Great House had 
made concerning their heir ? 

He was an admirable _horse- 
man too, and that was well ; for I 
doubt much, had he lacked the 
capability and the will to go across 
country, whether, considering the 
family traditions, he would have 
been deemed a fit successor to the 
Wiffordes of old ; but he could ride, 
not a doubt of that. Often when 
he has been returning home to din- 
ner, a little late probably, since we 
had finished our tea, I have seen 
him riding like a very Nimrod along 
the sandy road ; his reins loosely 
held in one hand, and his other, the 
whip in it, resting on his thigh ; his 
feet well in the stirrups, his knees 
griping the saddle, whilst his black 
horse Templar, delighted to have 
‘got his head,’ thundered along to 
the lodge-gates. 

Ah! youth is very beautiful to 
our imagination, if age be very dear 
to our hearts ; youth is the poem, 
age the tragedy ; youth is romance, 
age something more real and pa- 
thetic than reality! That young 
man was the embodiment of ro- 
mance to me, and, looking at him, 
I pitied the two gaunt ladies who, 
although they might have been 
young once—a fact it was, however, 
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impossible for meto believe—could 
never be so any more. 

In those days I often marvelled 
why the Misses Wifforde did not 
travel, in order to behold those 
places of which I had read, and 
which my soul desired ; but I mar- 
vel at their snail-like existence no 
longer. Looked up to as gods in 
Lovedale, regarded something like 
royalty in Fairport, what glimpses 
ofthe Holy Land, what foreign seas, 
what unclouded skies, what gigantic 
mountains, what historic towns, 
could have compensated to minds 
constituted like theirs for the full 
shock of a revelation that there ac- 
tually existed inhabited countries 
where the Wiffordes of Lovedale 
were unknown, where the worship 
they received from all of us would 
have seemed as a heathen bowing 
down before wooden idols ? 

Sometimes when my imagination 
was inspired witha reperusal ofthose 
beloved books, inthe pages of which 
citrons and oranges grew wild, that 
were overshadowed with cork-trees, 
or perhaps choked up altogether 
by the luxuriant undergrowth of 
American forests, I would astonish 
my grandmother by suddenly ask- 
ing herwhether she supposed either 
of the Miss Wiffordes had ever been 
in Castille, or if she thought Mr. 
Sylvester would take a journey to 
Peru. 

‘Mercy upon us, child!’ the dear 
old soul would answer, ‘what should 
people like them want junketing 
about in foreign parts? It is only 
sailors and soldiers, and restless idle 
vagabonds, that ever go to those 
outlandish places ; and whatever it 
is that keeps your head running 
upon them, passes my comprehen- 
sion. Iam sure you never hear me 
talk of anything out of Fairshire.’ 

Which was indeed true; and 
yet her statement failed to produce 
the effect she evidently thought it 
ought to have done, for on one 
particular occasion I answered, 
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‘But, grannie, when you were 
down at Fairport, and saw the sea, 
did you never wish to sail away 
and away to some island where 
the palms and the cocoa-nuts grow, 
and where the woods are full of 
humming-birds and parrots, and 
where flowers like those that were 
at the show can be picked wild ? 

Whereupon my relative said 
frankly that she never had; and 
proceeded farther to declare, she 
was heart-vexed to find a grand- 
child of hers filling her mind with 
such a parcel of rubbish. 

No good, she added, could come 
of dreaming and drawling instead 
of minding my seam. Books had 
done more harm in the world than 
anybody would ever be able to 
reckon up. It was reading poetry 
that caused all my poor mother’s 
trouble. It might be well enough 
for gentlefolk, who had nothing to 
do except pass the time ; but for 
such as us, reading was about one of 
the worst things a girl could take 
to. 

With infinitely more to the same 
effect, the peroration being that 
she was much afraid I should never 
be of use to myself or anybody 
else—which I felt at the time to 
be a most unjust remark, as I really 
did my best to darn our stockings 
properly, and to keep the singular 
collection of ornaments our sitting- 
room boasted free from dust. 

Such feeble acts of propitiation 
to the household deities utterly 
failed, however, to satisfy my grand- 
mother. 

‘You are getting a great girl,’ 
she was wont to say—her remark 
must be understood to refer to 
age, not stature—‘ and if you are 
ever to be fit for anything, you 
ought to be learning now. Why, 
when I was no bigger than you, I 
could knit a stocking and turn the 
heel of it as well as I can do now. 
I had done a sampler, for which 
my father got a rosewood frame. 








I could make a pudding ; and, a 
couple of years after, not a loaf of 
bread or pat of butter was used in 
the house that I had not the hand- 
ling of. I sometimes think, as your 
aunt Jane says, that you will be 
fit for nothing but to sit up to a 
pianoforte playing—and you can- 
not do that well. I wish I had 
burnt yonder old thing when it 
came into the house, and the books 
with it. You are not a bit like 
your cousins. They are content 
to play their tune and come away ; 
but you would like to be strumming 
morning, noon, and night; and I 
believe you would, if there was no- 
body by to hear you. Bless my 
heart, if the child is not crying 
again! A body cannot say a word 
to you now without your beginning 
to fret.’ 

And this was true. I had a 
passion for music, which restraint 
only made more vehement. Now 
I am aware that, as I grew older, 
I must, with my temperament, 
have been just such a trial to my 
grandmother as a duckling proves 
to a hen. Then I knew she was 
often as great a trial to me as the 
hen is to the duckling. 

Whenever I tried to get off to 
my beloved pond, she called me 
back, and clucked me up under 
the secure but uncomfortable shel- 
ter of her wings. 

She did not understand such 
ways. She was afraid I had taken 
after my father. She should not 
let me go back again to Fairport ; 
my uncle spoiled me. 

Dear, dear grannie, how you 
loved me through it all! but yet 
how many a night you have made 
me sob myself to sleep! 

I was the sole duckling amongst 
the Motfield hens and chickens. 
What marvel, therefore, that my 
proclivities should occasion sur- 
prise, not to say alarm ? 

Wishing for what is vain, I often, 
musing in the twilight, wish with 
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an unutterable longing that the 
woman who cared for me with such 
untiring love could have lived to 
see me now, to understand that it 
is possible for a duckling to follow 
its instincts and yet still return safe 
to land after all. 

Perhaps in a better world she 
has learned what she certainly 
never understood in Lovedale— 
namely that even amongst the 
grandchildren of a yeoman there 
may be as much difference in tem- 
perament, character, and aspira- 
tions as amongst those of an earl. 

But any difference in the mem- 
bers of a family astonished my 
grandmother. That such a person 
as Miss Elizabeth Cleeves could 
have developed—I use the word 
because ‘retrograded’ might not 
be strictly correct—out of the Wif- 
fordes, was to her a never-ending 
source of wonder. 

To her, for a creature such as 
Miss Hunter described to be the 
product of a respectable series of 
ancestors, was as great a pheno-. 
menon as though our staid cow 
Daisy had presented the household 
with a six-legged calf. 

Such things were, it is true ; but 
they had never been amongst the 
Motfields till that artist unhappily 
took it into his head to visit Love- 
dale. Such things were ; but they 
had never happened amongst the 
Wiffordes till Mr. Cleeves, thwarted 
in his design of marrying his cousin, 
espoused Gertrude, daughter of 
General Dacres, who had been 
born and passed a considerable 
part ofher life in India, and was 
generally supposed to have done 
nothing in her existence except 
lie on a sofa and read novels. 

In my humble way I fear I caus- 
ed at the cottage as much trouble 
as Miss Elizabeth to the ladies at 
the Great House. 

Once I saw her ride past with 
Mr. Sylvester. Yes, she was a 
hoiden ; galloping over the strip 
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of green turf as hard as her horse 
could go, and all the while turning 
round in her saddle and laughing 
at Mr. Sylvester, because he seem- 
ed to disapprove of her mad pace. 

‘Grannie,’ I asked, ‘did the 
Miss Wiffordes ride much when 
they were young ?” 

‘ No, child,’ she answered; ‘they 
were always ladies.’ 

From which remark I inferred 
that, amongst the traditions of the 
Wifforde family, equestrian exer- 
cise for ladies was considered mas- 
culine and unbecoming. 


CHAPTER V. 
AT FAIRPORT. 


Amoncst the attractions of Fair- 
port was its theatre, which has not 
been hitherto mentioned, because 
until I attained my twelfth year I 
had not the remotest idea what the 
inside of a theatre might be like. 
Externally, the building was unin- 
viting. It was a cross between the 
Methodist chapel and the town- 
hall, but dirtier than either; and 
in the season it had bills stuck upon 
it, as in like manner there were 
notices of meetings, tolls, rates, and 
sermons posted on the doors of the 
other edifices above mentioned. 

To me the word ‘theatre’ con- 
veyed no impression. I could not 
understand what was meant by act- 
ing. That world still remained a 
terra incognita ; not even the piece 
of carved wood referred to in my 
first chapter had been wafted from 
the footlights to the shores I inha- 
bited. 

The Motfields were not a family 
given to dissipation. ‘They were a 
money-saving, home-loving people, 
and whilst my uncle attended to 
his customers, my aunt saw to her 
household. They were ambitious 
in their way, but it was a modest 
way. He wanted a plate-glass front 
for his shop instead of the small 
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panes, which suggested rather than 
revealed the beauties of his crimson 
and blue bottles. Her soul longed 
for a satin dress, and a gold chain 
of a very heavy and cumbersome 
pattern which obtained at that pe- 
riod of the world’s history. Far- 
ther, she desired one son should be 
a curate, the other remaining with 
his father and the drugs; whilst 
myuncle’s cherished desire was that 
Ada, his first-born, should marry a 
doctor, and Wilhelmina mate with 
the son of a woollen-draper who 
was in a large way of business, and 
hoped some day to be mayor. 

To a certain class in London the 
title of Lady Mayoress seems a thing 
to be coveted ; and to my uncle it 
appeared desirable that one of his 
daughters should be married to the 
son of a possible provincial mayor. 

The origin of such desires being 
matter past finding out, I can only 
record his wishes ; and deduct there- 
from the moral, that a person whose 
horizon happened to be bounded 
by them was not in the least degree 
likely to be in the habit of wasting 
his shillings and half-crowns on the 
pit or dress-circle ofa local theatre. 

Once, I believe, he had gone 
with an order to witness the tra- 
gedy of Damon and Pythias. Hav- 
ing myself in later times been 
a spectator of that enlivening play, 
I can well understand a man might 
be content ever after to leave the 
drama as enacted in Fairport to 
the patronage of his idler and richer 
neighbours. 

But at length there came to Fair- 
port a company the names com- 
posing which caused a flutter and 
excitement amongst all ranks and 
classes in the town. 

Hitherto we had esteemed the 
young ladies arrayed in scarlet 
riding-habits and the foreign-look- 
ing gentlemen attired in black vel- 
vet, who went in procession along 
the parade on those rare occasions 
when a large tent was pitched on 
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a certain piece of common land 
lying outside the town, as amongst 
the most remarkable of created be- 
ings ; but now, when rumour de- 
clared that the then queen of song 
was coming, had come, to Fair- 
port, every other feeling gave place 
to an uncontrollable curiosity to 
know something about her. 

The local papers had each an 
article on the opera in general and 
that special opera-singer in parti- 
cular. Over their cards staid trades- 
men dealt out musical and finan- 
cial gossip; how they understood 
she had a finer voice than Madame 
This, That, and The Other, whom 
more than one said they had heard 
at Her Majesty’s when they visited 
London in such a year. 

A large lithograph of her as 
Norma appeared in the shop-win- 
dows, and it was generally rumoured 
that the income she derived from 
her shakes and cadenzas was about 
equal to that of the county mem- 
ber. In addition to which, we all 
somehow learnt that her extrava- 
gance and her charity were about 
equally matched, and kept rapid 
pace together. 

She had arrived. It was on a 
Saturday night that one of the 
waiters from the Crown Hotel 
brought the news of her actual ap- 
pearance to my uncle. They had 
all arrived, in fact, and the hotel 
was turned upside down. 

Nothing in it pleased any one. 
The prima donna had brought 
down her own cook, maid, and lap- 
dog ; the tenor was at the moment 
of his, the waiter’s, departure en- 
gaged in a stormy interview with 
the landlord; one of the minor 
stars had dispatched him, the 
speaker, for eau-de-cologne, a tooth- 
brush, a box of quill pens, and two 
sticks of black sealing-wax, with a 
hurry which scarcely left the man’s 
speech intelligible. 

Already every flower in the Fair- 
port nursery-grounds had been 


cut to decorate the dinner-table ; 
while the chief, or rather chieftain- 
ess, of the party had ordered in 
enough shrubs in pots to convert 
her apartments into a bower. 

Farther, they jabbered together 
in a language, or rather in many 
languages, unintelligible to the 
waiter ; they laughed much, they 
ate much, and they drank more. 
In fine, he concluded they were a 
‘queer lot; but ‘then, all them 
play-actors were the same ;’ at least, 
so he understood. ‘He had not 
seen much of them himself, he was 
glad to say; such remark being 
intended as a side-wind at The 
George, where the tragedians and 
comedians who occasionally hon- 
oured Fairport with their presence 
were wont to put up. 

All these statements my uncle 
repeated over the supper-table to 
his wife, and we children, being 
permitted to sit up on Saturday as 
well as Sunday evenings to par- 
take of the various dainties pro- 
vided, had the satisfaction of hav- 
ing our curiosity whetted as our 
appetites were appeased. 

What a night that proved to me! 
For hours I lay dreaming dreams, 
wide awake, about that strange land 
whence these strangers had come ; 
and when I fell asleep, it was but 
to wander on into still more unfa- 
miliar scenes, peopled by ladies 
who wore crowns and gentlemen 
who strode along with swords by 
their sides, and who each and all 
bore some distant family likeness 
to the circus troupe, as well as to 
the heroes and heroines whose 
ideal portraits graced the pages of 
my favourite volumes. 

How eagerly, when morning 
broke, I longed for the time to ar- 
rive when, prayer-books in hand, 
we should accompany our elders to 
church, where I had promised my- 
self a sight of the new arrivals ! 

That any human beings, except 
beggars, sailors, and maids-of-all- 
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work, should absent themselves 
from St. Stephen’s, was an idea 
which had never entered into my 
mind. 

Even the very soldiers duly 
marched up to the sacred edifice, 
and after service marched away 
again to the sound of as many mu- 
sical instruments as are mentioned 
in the third chapter of the prophet 
Daniel. Why, then, should the 
lady, whose features were familiar 
to me through the medium of the 
lithograph already mentioned, re- 
main away? 

But she did—they all did. They 
came not to morning service, or to 
afternoon, or to evening ; and my 
disappointment, though unconfess- 
ed, was so great, that I could eat 
nothing, and had in consequence 
a dose of physic compounded by 
my uncle’s own hands. 

It was not easy to swallow, but 
it was better to take it than con- 
fess my folly. So I crept up to 
bed, and looked out on the sea 
bathed in the moonlight ; and then 
fell asleep, wondering what it could 
seem like to be a rich lady, able 
to go about where and when she 
chose, and even take a drive in- 
stead of going to church. 

That, it was darkly whispered, the 
stranger had done, and what gave 
colour to the story, was the known 
fact that several of her party had 
gone out for a row across the bay. 

It was frightfully wicked, but the 
very wickedness had a fascination 
for my imagination, stimulated as 
I now know it to have been by a 
sermon preached that morning, the 
gist of which was a commination 
against all persons who performed 
plays, all persons who went to wit- 
ness plays performed, and all per- 
sons who wished to witness them. 

In church, conscious of my own 
guilt as regarded the last clause, 
my soul had, if I may say so, me- 
taphorically hidden herself away 
beneath the sandals of my shoes. 


Home, Sweet Home. 


When I came out into the sun- 
shine, however, my spirits revived ; 
and as we walked home along the 
parade, the moral of the sermon 
seemed to me much less true than 
I am bound to say it does now. 

Dear to me—ah, how dear no 
words could ever describe—is the 
aspect of a well-filled, well-lighted 
theatre. The very smell of the 
place recalls memories that can 
never be quite forgotten till I have 
ceased remembering ; the sound of 
the instruments makes me feel like 
a war-horse scenting the battle. 
Yes, I love play-acting ; but I am 
not quite sure whether the curate 
of St. Stephen’s was not right, after 
all. At all events, there is a wide 
difference between the doors of 
Drury-lane, for instance, and the 
strait and narrow gate. 

Clearly my aunt was of that 
opinion, for she made many dis- 
paraging remarks concerning sing- 
ing men and singing women, 
about people who could earn as 
much money in a night as many a 
hardworking father of a family 
could in a year. She had a good 
deal to say also about wickedness 
in high places, and instituted a 
considerable number of compari- 
sons between virtue and non-virtue, 
which then conveyed no meaning 
to me. Nevertheless, I was glad 
to get away from the supper-room 
and the talk, such as it was, to my 
chamber, looking out over the 
moonlit sea. 

Next evening, spite of the ser- 
mon, all the rank and fashion of 
Fairport flocked to the theatre. I 
saw plenty of youth and beauty 
driving past—ladies with ringleted 
hair, carrying choice bouquets ; 
some coquetting with fans, some 
leaning a little forward to look out 
of their carriage-windows. It was 
a vision of ‘fair women; but no 
human being has ever faithfully 
described the effect such a vision 
produces on a woman except the 
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author of Jane Eyre, and no one 
need attempt to do so after her. 
Late that night, hours and hours 
subsequently—so it seemed to me, 
though the length of time was an 
entire delusion—I crept from my 
couch to see those carriages flash 
back again ; and then, after the last 
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had passed and the sound of its 
horses’ hoofs died away down the 
parade, I crept, with a vague men- 
tal hunger upon me, back to the 
little cot, with its white hangings 
and snowy coverlet, that never 
held after that visit quite the same 
unconscious childish heart again. 


ONLY A FLOWER. 


——@- -- 


ONLY a simple flower, 
That never could bear the wintry blast, 
And I know but a few short hours can last, 
Yet O, such a priceless dower ! 


A few pale buds of white ; 
Yet dearer to me than wealth untold, 
Prized as the miser prizes gold, 

For it lay on her breast last night. 


Lay on her fair white breast, 
Rose and fell with her beating heart ; 
How gladly would I feel life depart 

If there my head might rest! 


Yes, ’tis a simple flower ; 


But given to me by her own dear hand, 
And therefore a flower of fairyland, 
A bud from Love’s inmost bower. 


It will die: but not the spell 

That hand and that bosom gave. 

Our love will, I know, outlive the grave, 
For aye unchangeable. 
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Who is there amongst my readers 
who, at this time of day, requires 
to be told that the whilom gay 
seaport of Dieppe is, in many re- 
spects, a charming place ? Charm- 
ing (although the adjective does 
not in this case seem a thoroughly. 
appropriate one) to the jaded Paris- 
ian viveur, in whose constitution 
late hours—to ‘draw it,’ in slang 
parlance, ‘ mild’—and other causes 
too numerous and too little ex- 
pedient to mention, have made 
unpleasant inroads ; and charming 
to the fair spendthrift 77veses, who, 
throughout the saison des bains, 
display to envious and admiring 
eyes themselves and the wondrous 
toilettes which, at often ruinous 
cost, they have brought to the 
coquette, alias (to borrow the avgot 
of the period) the Cocotte City. 
But it is not alone by these, not 
alone by the lovers of noise, and 
rattle, and dissipation in all its va- 
ried forms, that the sea-board town, 
which has of late years so greatly 
increased in size and importance— 
if not, it is to be feared, in grace— 
is dear. There are individuals so 
constituted, that, even in compara- 
tive youth, they can prefer the 
charms of God’s blessed country 
to the less innocent and more 
exciting sights and pleasures of 
the town which man has made; 
and others again, who, extreme in 
nothing, prefer (a mé/ange which 
they can assuredly find at Dieppe) 
a happy combination of the two 
enjoyments. 

In the summer of 186— I was 
out for a holiday—a treat which I 
was enabled to enjoy during the 
delicious month of August—a state 


of things by which I found myself 
at last thoroughly reconciled to the 
fact that, instead of forming, as had 
once been my ambition, an obscure 
portion of the British army, my 
vocation in life was to sit, during 
by far the larger half of the year, on 
a high stool in the business-room 
of a great London bank. Of years 
I numbered twenty-eight; I was 
engaged to be married to a young 
lady of nineteen, who, as a matter 
almost of course, came up to my 
ideas of perfection; but seeing that 
the course of our true love ran per- 
fectly smooth, the interest of this 
short story does not, as I need 
hardly say, turn either upon the 
writer thereof or his ‘ intended.’ 
And yet both Eva and I had some- 
thing to do with the episode I have 
thought fit to chronicle, and what 
that something was, I am about in 
these pages to disclose. 

It was the afternoon of the 15th 
of August. The day had been 
hot and sultry, foreboding thunder- 
storms, and the visitors to Dieppe, 
like the cattle in a Cuyp landscape, 
had one and all apparently taken 
possession of the slumbering water, 
seeking in the briny element the 
freshness which, through lack of 
air, was-on land denied to them. 
As for ws—the pronoun, soit dit, en 
passant, implying no less important 
personages than I, Arthur Chal- 
loner, and my betrothed—we con- 
tented ourselves with the shady 
lanes, narrow and high-banked as 
those of Devonshire, which are to 
be found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Dieppe, and contigu- 
ous to one of the pleasantest of 
which the small chateau, hired for 
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the season by the father of my 
fiancée, was situated. An indolent, 
good-natured, invalidish elderly 
gentleman was Colonel Vavasour, 
a widower with two daughters, 
one ofwhom—not Eva—was some- 
what weak of intellect, and required 
the coristant care and surveillance 
of the lady—half governess and 
half companion —who had for many 
years superintended the household 
arrangements of the widowed Co- 
lonel. This lady (she was a spin- 
ster from north of Tweed, whose 
name was Bruce, and whose inten- 
tions were invariably excellent) 
made herself sometimes just a /e¢/e 
troublesome by certain—as Eva 
and I considered them — over- 
strained nctions of decorum. The 
season of courtship was, to her 
thinking, decidedly fraught with 
danger ; a species of peril, by the 
way, which—for she was at the 
happy age when young girls laugh 
at everything, for the simple reason 
that they have never wept—greatly 
amused my merry Eva. 

‘She is thinking, poor thing,’ so 
my bright darling said, ‘of her sister, 
who, twenty years ago, brought an 
action for breach of promise against 
a heartless man, to whom she had 
been engaged for years. I have 
heard the story, O, so often! And 
she thinks—’ 

‘That 7 too may love and ride 
away, eh, is that it, sweetest ?’ and 
then, seated close together under 
a spreading elm-tree, we made 
merry together over the utter ab- 
surdity of the good old Scotch- 
woman’s deductions and alarms. 

It was, as I have said, the 15th 
of August, and my short holiday- 
time was nearly over. Neverthe- 
less we were not sad, for the wed- 
ding-day was not far distant, and I 
scarce know which was the more 
anxious—that fair maiden or I— 
to exchange the joys we knew— 
the joys of courtship and love- 
making—for others we knew not 
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of. For, after all, matrimony és a 
lottery ; and, to my thinking, 7e- 
ality never can compensate or be 
a match for the ineffable delights 
of expectation. 

But be this as it may, we, the 
pair who were so soon to be joined 
together in holy matrimony, had, 
on that eventful evening, outstayed 
(whilst dreaming dreams of the 
happy ‘to come’) our usual liberal 
leave of absence ; so that the sha- 
dows of the trees had grown long 
across the greensward, and the 
sun, sinking behind a low bank of 
clouds beyond the sea, warned us 
that it was high time we turned 
our steps homewards. This we 
accordingly did; but on nearing 
the falaise, which we were ap- 
proaching slowly hand in hand, 
and with that utter disregard of 
surrounding objects which is a 
characteristic of lovers, we were 
suddenly roused to the contempla- 
tion of outer things by the rapid 
approach, accompanied by loud 
screams, of a young girl, in whose 
pale pretty face we at once recog- 
nised the signs and symptoms of 
extreme terror. 

‘QO,’ she cried, as soon as she 
had arrived within speaking dis- 
tance, ‘come quickly! Such a 
dreadful thing! A man has hung 
himself down there;? and she point- 
ed with her parasol towards the 
beach. ‘ My little brother and I 
found him ; and he is still alive, for 
we felt his hand, and it was not 
cold—only make haste, or it will 
be too late!’ And in her zeal to 
hurry my movements, she laid her 
hand upon the arm to which Eva 
was clinging. 

I put the latter from me hastily, 
saying in a whisper, 

‘Don’t be frightened. Stay here 
quietly till’ I come back. There, 
sit down, and be a good child ;’ and 
so, for she was trembling nervously, 
I slipped her gently down (before 
hurrying away with the English 
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demoiselle) upon the thymy turf, 
close to which we had been walking. 

‘Is it not dreadful? said my 
companion, evidently a garrulous 
little ‘ party, as she tripped along 
in anything but time to my rapid 
stride. ‘Such a shocking sight! 
and poor little Atty is with him all 
this time. He could not reach up 
to cut him down, and I am so glad 
I met you ! 

And so talking, the minutes— 
they could not have been more 
than five, but to me, with a human 
life trembling in the balance, they 
seemed an age—sped by, and we 
neared the spot where the brave 
little English lad, true to his sense 
of duty, kept his eerie watch beside 
the suicide. It was indeed, as the 
girl—whose nerves seemed sadly 
shaken—had said, a shocking sight. 
Of all deaths, that by hanging is, I 
imagine, one of the most harrowing 
to the looker-on. The swollen, dis- 
coloured, and distorted features, the 
protruding eyes and tongue, form 
—at least, they did so in the case 
before me—a /out ensemble well cal- 
culated to produce a painful and 
lasting effect upon any spectators 
not inured to sights of horror. 

‘For God’s sake, do not look! 
Turn your head away’ I exclaimed, 
as I prepared—no easy task—to cut 
the handkerchief by which the body 
(for it hung totally without motion 
or sign of life, from a high post em- 
bedded in a steep bank) was sus- 
pended. ‘Thisis no spectacle, young 
lady, for you to gaze upon.’ 

And even as I spoke, the ragged 
handkerchief gave way, and, with- 
out my having the power to pre- 
vent it, the awful ¢Azng fell with a 
dull thud almost at the feet of the 
girl, who, as she afterwards told 
me, had not been able, horror- 
stricken though she was, and albeit 
she had never before looked on 
death in any form, to keep her eyes 
from staring widely at the hideous 
scene before her. 


‘Is he dead? she whispered 
hoarsely. ‘Atty has gone to tell 
the police. Ah, if we could but 
save him !’ 

And bravely overcoming her na- 
tural dread, she busied herself in 
loosening the neckcloth, and in 
helping to support the head of the 
aged peasant, for such the man who 
had rushed so guiltily into the pre- 
sence of his Maker appeared to be. 
We had not been employed many 
minutes on our dismal task, when 
assistance in the shape of police 
officials, accompanied by a hastily 
summoned medical man, arrived 
upon the scene. The latter pro- 
ceeded at once to the examination 
of the body, which, after a short 
inspection, he pronounced to be 
‘mort, et bien mort ; upon which 
one of the spectators, a man attired 
in a blouse, pronounced a short 
funeral oration over the departed. 

‘En voila un qui n’iras plus au 
cabaret, pour boire sa chopine de 
cidre,’ he said roughly; adding, 
however, with some appearance of 
feeling, ‘C’était un brave homme, 
tout de méme, mais la vie luia été 
bien dure.’ 

‘Et voila la pauvre femme 2 lui, 
qui arrive ! exclaimed another by- 
stander. ‘Dieu de Dieu! com- 
ment lui dire que son mari c’est 
pendu comme ¢a tout d’un coup ? 


He had no sooner said the words, © 


than a sudden silence fell upon the 
crowd, which a moment before had 
been jabbering, as only Frenchmen 
and monkeys can. The cause of 
this silence was, I need not say, 
the approach of the aged woman, 
who had yet to learn, poor soul, not 
only that she was a widow, but that 
death had in its most terrible form 
visited her humble home. 

On what passed during the /ah- 
ing in by her bewildered mind of 
the awful catastrophe, it is not my 
intention to dwell. It is, in my 
opinion, neither easy nor desirable 
to portray the agonies of human 
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grief; and this being so, I shall 
confine myself to detailing, in as 
few words as possible, the causes 
which, humanly speaking, led to 
the death, by his own hand, of 
honest old Jacques Dubois. 

‘La vie lui avait été bien dure,’ 
one of his compatriots, a man in 
his own class of life, had said ; and 
truly, when I had learned (which I 
did from a good old Norman curé) 
the particulars of the ‘hard lines’ 
which had been meted out to the 
septuagenarian culprit, no feeling 
one single atom sterner than that 
of pity for his sorrows filled my 
breast towards him. 

The story, as told by Monsieur 
le Curé of the faroisse in which 
the Dubois had, for as many years 
as he could remember, lived—the 
story to which Eva and I, seated 
on a wooden bench capable of 
holding three with comfort, and 
looking out upon the sea, listened 
with deep interest—was as follows: 

Jean Pierre Dubois and his wife 
Marie had been married some fif- 
teen years—years during which the 
latter had brought forth several 
children, not one of which had 
survived beyond the earlier pe- 
riods of infancy—when their little 
Etienne, a stout rosy-cheeked boy, 
was born. At first, healthy though 
he seemed, the often-disappointed 
parents would not allow themselves 
to hope, that at last a child that 
might grow up to be the comfort 
of their old age was born to them. 

The woman had so often wept, 
as one who would not be com- 
forted, for those who were not— 
had so often seen straightened for 
their burial the little limbs which 
had never gambolled about in happy 
play—that when Etienne began to 
show unmistakable signs of an ap- 
titude and fitness for his world’s 
pains and pleasures, both father 
and mother appeared, as the curé 
averred, as if unable either to com- 
prehend or to believe in the happi- 
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ness which was being vouchsafed 
to them. And when they did com- 
prehend and believe in it, when 
they grew in some sort accustomed 
to the blissful fact that Etienne, 
the child of many prayers and vows 
to the holy Virgin and the saints, 
was no myth, no fancy visitant, to 
be conjured away in his bright 
boyhood from their loving care, 
how the silly couple ¢id spoil and 
utterly indulge, as far as lay in their 
power, the every whim of their only 
hope ! 

‘It was in vain,’ said the old 
curé, ‘ that I reasoned with them ; 
in vain did I assure both Jean 
Pierre and his wife that the time 
when they would regret their folly 
would assuredly come. It was all 
of no use, for gue voulez-vous? It 
gave fem pleasure, and did not 
seem to hurt him. Besides, what 
could I, wz vieux garcon’—and the 
jolly priest shrugged his shoulders 
hilariously at the idea—‘ know 
about children and their bringing 
up? So they went their way, and 
the result proved that I was right, 
and that they had made a grievous 
mistake. Etienne grew up to be 
a joli gargon, espiegle, full of fun, 
and with no harm in life in him, 
save and except that he always 
would have his own way, and that 
“ way,” unfortunately, was the one 
which leads “through paths of 
glory to the grave.” Etienne Du- 
bois, in short, was determined— 
and that in defiance of the ur- 
gently-expressed wishes of his pa- 
rents—to be a soldier. It was in 
vain that the poor old people re- 
monstrated ; in vain they reminded 
him that, as both were somewhere 
on the wrong side of sixty, they 
might, should he be sent to foreign 
parts, never see his face again. 
And then the farm—it consisted 
but of some forty acres, but it had 
been in the Dubois family for ge- 
nerations—what would become of 
it, if Etienne, the only surviving 
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child of the family, were to be 
killed, and their home left unto 
them desolate? It was thus, and 
with suchlike arguments, that they 
pleaded; but, as I said before, 
Etienne, fond as I believe in his 
heart he was of his parents, “turned 
a deaf ear to their counsels, and 
would none of their reproofs.” One 
fine morning he enlisted in a regi- 
ment of the line; and scarcely a 
month later he found himself, to 
the despair of the old people, to 
say nothing of more than one dark- 
eyed Normandy girl to whom he 
had paid his rustic court, ordered 
off, with his company, to hot and 
distant Pondicherry. As for him- 
self, Ze gaillard, as the curé termed 
him, ‘he went off in high spirits, 
glad to see the world, and with no 
more notion of the troubles that 
were before him than the youngest 
bear that ever waddled by its mo- 
ther’s side. ‘Those troubles, how- 
ever, began all too soon, and were, 
perhaps, the more bitterly felt, for 
the reason that the commencement 
of Etienne’s military career had 
been such as to raise the most 
flattering hopes in the bosoms of 
his friends at home. He had joined 
the army at eighteen, and at twenty 
so praiseworthy had been his con- 
duct, that he was raised to the rank 
of corporal. Zhen, however, came 
the reverse, and very terrible was 
the news which greeted the ears of 
the “ old folks athome.” Etienne 
was a prisoner, about to be con- 
demned, alas !—at least, such was 
the general opinion—to death, for 
the crime of setting fire to the ar- 
senal at Pondicherry! Of the truth 
of the accusation there appeared 
from the first to be no doubt; and 
moreover there was, but cela va 
sans dire, a woman in the case—a 
creature who, taking advantage, for 
he was no habitual drunkard, or 
the young corporal’s “ momentary,” 
and, as his avocat endeavoured to 
make it appear, accidentel aces of 


intoxication, dared him to commit 
the crime for which he was ar- 
raigned. 

‘It fell to my lot,’ continued the 
curé, ‘as such melancholy tasks 
too often do, to make known to 
my poor parishioners the terrible 
fate which awaited theirboy. Never 
shall I forget the effect which the 
intelligence produced upon them. 
Of the two, Jean Pierre was, to 
outward appearance, the more 
greatly moved. It may be that 
women possess the better com- 
mand over their emotions; but, be 
this a fact or not, certain it is, that 
to produce anything like composure 
of mind or resignation to the Divine 
Will was a fer harder task, as re- 
garded Aim, than I found it to 
whisper hopefully words of conso- 
lation to Etienne’s silently weep- 
ing mother. That he should never 
see his boy again, was the firm and 
utterly unshakable conviction of 
the man, whose terrible end you 
last week assisted at; and when I 
reflect that, had he lived but one 
more day, all his dismal presenti- 
ments would have been falsified, 
and Jean Vierre—a breathing and 
no longer unhappy man—would at 
this hour be counting the moments 
that must still perforce elapse be- 
fore the son of his old age could 
be restored to him, I could almost 
bring myself to see, in the man’s 
miserable end, a direct punishment 
for the lack of submission to the 
divine dispensation, which from 
the first so strongly characterised 
his conduct.’ 

‘Then,’ exclaimed I, hastily in- 
terrupting our loquacious compa- 
nion, ‘the young soldier did not 
die after all ? whilst Eva, with truly 
feminine lack of consistency, added, 

‘What a dreadful thing 

The curé shook his gray head 
slowly. 

‘Oui, mademoiselle ; vous avez 
bien raison,’ he said. ‘Ce pauvre 
brave homme est mort d’une longue 
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agonie—the agony of suspense, and 
the terrible sickness of hope de- 
ferred. Ican assure you that, even 
to me, who am in no way akin 
to the lad, it has been hard, know- 
ing these poor people so well, to 
endure, without great pain, and 
often extreme despondency, the 
more than two years of suspense 
which have elapsed since Etienne’s 
trial commenced. He has been 
sent, aS you may say, from pillar 
to post. Taken from Pondicherry 
to be tried at St. Denis, he was 
there condemned to suffer death ; 
but as great efforts were being 
made at home to save his life, and 
this chiefly on account of his pre- 
vious good character, but partly 
for the reason that the lad (for he 
is little more) had already suffered 
so long a term of imprisonment, 
the authorities waited for directions 
how to proceed. At last the order 
for poor Etienne’s execution came ; 
but it being judged necessary that 
he should suffer on the spot where- 
on he had offended, the doomed 
culprit, after a delay of a few more 
weeks, was—would you believe it, 
monsieur?—again shipped off from 
St. Denis to Pondicherry.’ 

‘It does seem like a refinement 
of cruelty, I said. ‘And in such 
a climate too !’ 

‘True ; he would have been 
happier, poor boy, amongst the 
apple-trees of our pleasant Nor- 
mandy,’ responded the curate. ‘ But 
the sorest trial—or rather the one 
which tried the spirits of the old 
people most—was the /ast¢ which 
arrived here of Etienne Dubois’ 
affair. Jmagines-vous. After the 
young ¢?-devant corporal had started 
for the place where death awaited 
him, an order for his free pardon 
reached the seaport town from 
which, hardly more than a day be- 
fore, the vessel containing the con- 
demned man had sailed. The one 
which brought the news was im- 
mediately ordered in pursuit ; but, 
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as the article in the A/oniteur wound 
up the paragraph regarding poor 
Etienne by saying, * Will Le Vol- 
tigeur overtake the floating prison 
of the pardoned man? or is it fated 
that La Belle Joséphine—a noto- 
riously fast vessel—should arrive 
in such hot haste in Pondicherry, 
that the execution, which is or- 
dered to take place immediately 
on landing, would be over by the 
time Le Voltigeur casts anchor in 
the roads ?” 

‘It was this news, monsieur,’ 
continued the curate, ‘which, ac- 
cording to my firm belief, so dis- 
tracted the brain of Jean Pierre, 
that reason tottered on its throne, 
and that he became no longer 
master of his actions. The daily 
and nightly thoughts—thoughts so 
terrible in their suggestiveness—of 
whether the saving of his only son 
was to be or not to be, proved 
quite too much for the already 
weakened nerves of the father to 
support. Insanity—for that Jean 
Pierre was no longer, when he 
placed the cord round his neck, a 
responsible being, I hope as well 
as believe—must have come upon 
him, however, very suddenly at 
last. Had I entertained any idea 
—but pourquoi songer au passé? 
We are, after all, but instruments ; 
and if le bon Dieu did not see fit 
to employ me in this matter, why, 
I can but submit myself aux or- 
donnances divines. 

‘And Etienne is really on his 
way home? How curious, and how 
sad! I remarked. ‘The poor old 
woman ! This good news will make 
the sorrow for her husband’s death 
the greater, I should fear.’ 

The curé shrugged his shoulders 
meaningly. 

‘Margot is a good woman,’ he 
said—‘ as good, perhaps, as most ; 
but she was—are they not all of 
them, indeed, ¢racasseuses? Par- 
don, mademoiselle,’ he added, with 
a courtly bow, ‘there are excep- 
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tions, of course, to every rule ; but 
my opinion is, that if Madame 
Dubois had been more what we 
call don enfant, Jean Pierre might 
have been alive now. If she had 
not nagged at him, he would most 
likely have kept from drink ; and 
if it had not been for the chopine 
of cider and the fetit verre, why, 
humanly speaking, he would have 
kept his old head cool, and she, 
poor woman, wouldn’t have been, 
a@ Pheure gwil est, a widow and 
alone.’ 

After the curé—turning down 
the narrow path which led to the 
presbyttre —had left us, nothing 
loth, to our 7é/e-d-¢éte, Eva was the 
first to speak. 

‘How certain,’ she says, ‘men 
are to throw all the blame of every- 
thing upon women! Evena priest, 
you see, does it, and he caz know 
nothing about us.’ 
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‘A fact,’ I rejoined, ‘which ought 
to plead his excuse for having made 
so egregious a mistake. A nice 
old man, though—don’t you think 
so, darling ?’ 

‘Very ; but I should have liked 
him better, if he had told us what 
became of Etienne’s fancée. How 
miserable se must have been all 
this cruel time of waiting ! 

‘ Perhaps,’ I said, and said it too 
a little more doubtingly than Miss 
Eva approved of ; for she made the 
word the text for a rather pleasant 
little lover’s quarrel, which quarrel, 
however, I must, in justice to the 
generosity of my love’s disposition, 
state wa$ somewhat more than 
made up, as she and I stood to- 
gether in the gathering twilight by 
her father’s door. 

In furias ignemque ruunt ; amor 
omnibus idem. 








RETRORSUM. 


—————. 


As he who nears his native shore, 
Whence long a wanderer he has been, 
In thought will tread each land once more 
Which he has seen ; 


Will climb again each mountain height, 
And rest him by each murmuring stream, 
And will re-live each day and night 
As in a dream : 


So now my soul, that draweth nigh 
To the still threshold of its home, 
To scenes that in the distance lie, 
Would backward roam ; 


Would tread the lanes in childhood trod, 
The fields through which two lovers strayed, 
Or turn to sit by that green sod 
Where Maggie's laid ; 


Would live once more the long-past life, 
With all its hopes, with all its fears ; 
Would strive again the bitter strife, 
Would weep the tears. 


Ah, idle dream! Each passionate grief 
Hath lost its power, hath lost its pain ; 
The heart though wounded finds relief, 
Nor weeps again. 


In vain I roam the empty halls, 
Whence life and vigour long have flown ; 
Mid festive scenes and festooned walls, 
I walk alone. 


Yet one there is, and strangely sad, 
That in gay scenes aye walks with me, 
Whose looks are grave, as though she had 
No heart for glee. 


O, ask me not her name! She lives, 
A gentle guide to mortals given ; 
She mourns the past, with sorrow strives, 
And points to heaven. 
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WueEN the late Earl of Harrington 
was a leader of the fashions (being 
at that time Lord Petersham), the 
evening full dress of fashionable 
gentlemen’s legs consisted of pan- 
taloons fitting close to the shape, 
and tied with thin ribbon rather 
tightly round the ankles. The col- 
our was either black or buff, though 
sometimes white ; but black pre- 
dominated, as best calculated to 
conceal imperfections of contour. 
Lord Petersham, being an Adonis 
in form, usually appeared in white 
or buff pantaloons: one evening, 
however, he suddenly ‘led off? a 
new style which very few ventured 
to follow, and presented himself at 
an elegant soirée in flesh or blush 
coloured ‘tights,’ the effect of which 
we leave to be imagined. His lord- 
ship calmly justified this startling 
novelty bysaying, that buff or white, 
towards theclose ofan evening, more 
especially after dancing, had a ten- 
dency to look like a not very nice 
flesh colour, whereas his present in- 
novation gave the effect offreshness, 
as froma bath. Some people con- 
sidered this justification as rather 
equivocal. It was given, however, 
with a mild imperturbability not to 
be conveyed by written words ; and, 
in any case, he did what he pleased, 
like Brummell who preceded him, 
always finding admirers, andin most 
cases many followers. He was re- 
siding at this period in St. James’s 
Palace, where George III. had given 
him a suite ofapartments. He held, 
I believe, some kind of office at 
court, but, whatever it was, his lord- 
ship never did any duty. 
Returning once from a ball which 
had lasted a whole summer’s night, 


and much beyond, Lord Petersham 
sent away his carriage, preferring 
to walk home in order to enjoy the 
refreshing coolness of early morn- 
ing—say 6.30 A.M. or perhaps 7 A.M. 
—and on the way he met the king 
and queen walking arm-in-arm up 
3ond-street! None of the shops 
were open. ‘Their majesties were 
going to see Miss Linwood’s Exhi- 
bition of Tapestry, which at that 
day was in the neighbourhood of 
South Molton-street or very near 
Oxford-street, and the royal couple 
had no doubt sent to Miss Linwood 
to be open at that very early hour. 
It thus happened that they were 
met as Mr. and Mrs. Guelph, walk- 
ing like ‘ Darby and Joan’ arm-in- 
arm up the street, at the vacant and 
silent hour of seven in the morn- 
ing. The early habits of the royal 
family of that day were, however, 
well known. Lord Petersham was a 
great favourite with ‘ Farmer George 
and Snuffy’ (as their majesties were 
not unfrequently designated in ir- 
reverent caricatures of the period) ; 
his lordship therefore stopped on 
meeting the homely pair, and they 
had a chat for ten minutes, while 
here and there a shop-door began 
to yawn, and the drowsy shutters 
of one or other of the great fish- 
mongers and fruiterers were slowly 
moving down, in expectation of the 
market-carts from Billingsgate and 
Covent-garden. But there were no 
street passengers to admire or won- 
der at Lord Petersham’s ‘fleshings.’ 
Such a picture as this group pre- 
sented, if painted and exhibited at 
the present time, would no doubt 
be denounced as an incredible in- 
vention ; while we may very fairly 












speculate on what might be the 
opinion, as to his duty, of any po- 
liceman now living, who caught 
sight of a gentleman, even of the 
most finished elegance, who dis- 
played his nether symmetry in the 
boiled-prawn-like habiliments pre- 
viously indicated. 

It may now very probably occur 
to the reader to inquire, ‘ Did you, 
sir, who describe this unique pic- 
ture, really see it yourself? Ifyou 
did not witness the scene, would 
you favour us by indicating your 
authority ?? ‘The scene, which has 
only been simply narrated, and not 
in the least ‘worked up’ by any 
literary art, undoubtedly took place 
some years before my time—and a 
very brief time it was—in that fash- 
ionable life of which Bond-street was 
the type and centre ; but sufficient 
authority for it shall presently be 
made apparent. 

Why should acomparatively ugly, 
long, narrow, uneven street have 
been specially selected at any time 
as the most fashionable resort at 
the most fashionable hours? The 
writer of a somewhat clever and 
satirical novel of the day, entitled 
Six Weeks at Long's (the well- 
known Bond-street hotel), under- 
takes to show that the above-men- 
tioned apparent disqualifications 
are, in fact, special reasons in its 
favour. Being ‘all shops’—and 
the most wealthy and elegant shops 
—gives the street an unbroken 
brightness and variety of interest. 
People wished or wishing to be 
seen, must inevitably be seen on 
such a narrow footway; people 
who are to be passed and zof seen 
can readily be so treated by a sud- 
den turn to gaze at something in a 
shop-window. This narrowness also 
helps the sense of fulness and stir- 
ring life, causing at the same time 
a slowness of progression. This 
latter advantage is yet more con- 
spicuous in the horse-way, along 
which the writer of the novel de- 
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scribes ‘the double stream of the 
slow procession of carriages, all 
moving so slowly that one would 
suppose it a funeral, were it not for 
the grave faces within; and the 
fashionable novelist then gives cer- 
tain reasons, more heartless than 
witty, for the frequent merriment 
of mourners, on the score of in- 
heritances, legacies, and so forth. 
He also dilates upon the advant- 
ages this crowded slowness affords 
to intrigantes, lolling in satin-cush- 
ioned barouches, for displaying 
floral signals, fan-practice, or fin- 
ger-telegraphs, placed unconscious- 
ly over the carriage-door, for the 
instruction of some ‘ exquisite’ 
devotee, half ensconced within a 
certain jeweller’s or virtu-dealer’s 
shop; or for some black-whiskered, 
brass - spurred military admirer, 
standing gallantly on the thres- 
hold of a renowned hair-dresser’s, 
staring at horses’ heads, and alter- 
nately ‘bullying’ the street and 
the upper stories. 

In those days it was quite the 
haut ton to fight duels, and it may 
readily be xnderstood, that such 
proceedings as have just been in- 
timated vaguely (they are very 
broadly stated in Six leeks at 
Long's) frequently led to hostile 
meetings. <A favourite locality for 
these was at Chalk Farm, whither 
the principals with their seconds 
repaired at six A.M.; a grim jest 
being current that it was customary 
to call at a certain little hostelry, 
and order ‘pistols for two, and 
coffee for three.’ Lord Byron al- 
ludes to these meetings : 

‘In my hot youth, when George the Third 
was king ;’ 
and particularly on the first pub- 
lication of his Zuglish Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, saying, in the 
notes to a subsequent work, that 
he waited in London some time 
in anticipation of sundry cartels. 
His Conversations in after years 
with Lady Blessington and with 
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Mr. Patmore (father of the poet, 
Coventry Patmore) often turn upon 
matters eminently suggestive of 
such results. The duelling pro- 
clivities of Lord Byron are satir- 
ised in a most ridiculous scene, 
described in the novel previously 
quoted. The poet, having accom- 
plished the feat of swimming across 
the Hellespont, is designated in 
this novel as ‘ Lord Leander ; and 
being implicated in a duel on ab- 
surd grounds, suddenly conceives 
the idea that it would most become 
him to fight in a classical style, 
his antagonist (another Bond-street 
celebrity) being also addicted to 
studies of the kind, especially in 
ancient weapons. Lord Leander 


therefore selects a large spear of 
the Homeric model, and his an- 
tagonist a Phrygian bow, warranted 
genuine. They take up their posi- 
tions at thirty-five paces’ distance. 
The combat begins by Lord Lean- 
der throwing his long spear ten 


feet short of his man, and the 
other sending an arrow fifteen feet 
over his lordship’s head. At the 
next discharge, the spear passes 
several yards on one side, while 
the arrow sticks aslant in the ground 
several yards on the other side. 
This missing continues till Lord 
Leander, in a rage, makes a rush 
towards his man with his spear at 
the charge, while the antagonist 
wisely changes his tactics by run- 
ning in a large circle, endeavouring 
now and then to dispatch an arrow 
in the Parthian style, which either 
flies at random, or jerks down 
bunglingly, as the Parthian sees 
the point ofthe javelin coming too 
close to his unguarded rear. The 
seconds and friends of the bow- 
and-arrow duellist now begin to 
denounce the unequal features the 
contest had assumed, and Lord 
Leander magnanimously flings 
down his Homeric spear. But the 
blood of both the heroes being 
now too much excited to pause, 
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they collect themselves with clench- 
ed hands, alternately opening and 
crooking like griffins’ claws, and 
rush together for mortal strife. The 
seconds and friends then interpose, 
and the whole party return to 
Long’s to breakfast. 

The foregoing is quoted from 
memory, but I think the original 
gave a yet broader caricature. 
Something more, however, on the 
subject of the actual duelling of 
that period will shortly have to be 
recorded. 

Reverting to the constant and 
unbroken double stream of carri- 
ages slowly moving up and down 
Bond-street, on their way to or 
from Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, 
Piccadilly, Pall-mall, or other aris- 
tocratic localities, the great major- 
ity were close, that is to say co- 
vered, carriages. The open carriages 
were phaetons, barouches, curricles, 
stanhopes, and tilburies. Among 
those of the highest style, the car- 
riage of Lord Petersham was al- 
ways remarkable for its dignified 
simplicity and finished elegance. 
He had recently introduced ‘the 
Petersham coat’—a long overcoat 
of fine French-white or whity-buff 
cloth, with a cape that hung nearly 
to the elbows. The coat was fitted 
tight to the shape, and had a very 
stylish appearance ; yet, being usu- 
ally worn without an undercoat, it 
was anything but warm during a 
north-east wind. Simultaneously 
with this introduction, the two tall 
lackeys standing up behind his 
lordship’s carriage were attired in 
long coats of the same cut, but ofrus- 
set brown. The stanhope was a sort 
of improved gig, brought nearer to 
the ground, the invention of the 
Honourable Fitzroy Stanhope. It 
had a constant soft, rattling, shaky 
motion from side to side, which 
was considered very distingué, 
though it certainly made some peo- 
ple sick. The tilbury was the in- 
vention of the great coachbuilder 
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of that name, and had a dancing 
up-and-down motion, not only on 
first stepping into it, but at every 
change of attitude in the driver or 
the friend at his side. But the 
most unique ofall the curricles was 
that of Mr. Romeo Coates. The 
body of this curricle was shaped 
and ribbed like a melon, and 
painted and varnished like a dark 
golden fruit of that kind. A large 
bar of chased and embossed silver 
was fixed across the backs of the 
two superb horses, who each bore 
on his head a silver cock standing 
up as in.the act of crowing. A 
crest of the same kind was on each 
side of the curricle, with the motto 
of ‘While I live! It will be ob- 
vious that Mr. Coates was an ec- 
centric gentleman of large fortune. 
He was called ‘Romeo’ on ac- 
count of his fancy for enacting that 
part, not merely among amateurs, 
but with first-class professionals at 
Covent-garden or Drury-lane; and 
the chief feature on which he piqued 
himself was his portrayal of the 
agonies of death by poison in the 
last scene. Now came the delight 
of the large audience which always 
congregated to see him. They ap- 
plauded, amidst shouts of laughter, 
every contortion and change of 
agony, and thus kept him at it till 
the curtain descended. This was 
the signal for renewed shouts of 
ironical applause, and cries of ‘ En- 
core!’ till the green curtain rose, 
and Mr. Coates came on and died 
again. Renewed and _ increased 
applause followed this second ex- 
hibition of the agonies of poison ; 
and on one occasion the cry for a 
third death-scene was continued so 
perseveringly, mingled with yells 
for ‘Mr. Coates! that the man- 
agement begged of him just to ap- 
pear once more and bow. The 
instant he did so he was received 
with uproarious hoots and hisses. 
Exasperated at the unprovoked 
ruffianism, Mr. Romeo Coates sud- 
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denly drew his sword! One uni- 
versal scream of laughter burst 
forth. Mr. Coates at once reco- 
vered his self-possession, and stick- 
ing the point of his sword into the 
stage, stood there in a defying at- 
titude. And amidst all the yells, 
and hootings, and cries of ‘ Off, 
off, off and peltings of nuts, 
oranges, and showers of periwin- 
kles and chestnuts from the upper 
and lower galleries, there he stood, 
till the uproar fairly turned into 
applause at his ‘ pluck;’ and he 
then bowed gracefully all round, 
and retired. Lord Byron meeting 
the manager (Elliston) in Bond- 
street the morning after this event, 
assured him that, ‘with the ex- 
ception of the acting of the great 
tragedian Edmund Kean, he 
was never so much “ affected” 
in his life !'—which being repeat- 
ed to Mr. Coates, he expressed 
himself highly flattered by the 
compliment. 

Of the highborn dames and their 
daughters who sunned their beau- 
tiful faces, bonnets, symmetrical 
shoulders and busts, artistic and 
otherwise, it will be scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that many of them 
preferred to drive in open phaetons, 
landaus, and landaulets. Of their 
costumes the present writer is not 
competent to speak in appropriate 
terms; but he is quite sure that no- 
thing so monstrous, ugly, and ridi- 
culous as the bewigged and be- 
witched head-dresses of the present 
day (at least, in the streets and 
public places) was ever seen in the 
fashionable localities of the day we 
are now reviewing. In one re- 
spect, however, the costume cer- 
tainly did surpass all that is at pre- 
sent seen either abroad or in the- 
atres and ballrooms. But this spe- 
cialty was reserved for the evening 
full dress, concerning which the 
less we say the more characteristic 
will be the imaginings. An exqui- 
site illustration, however, of village 
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innocence on this subject must not 
be omitted. 

A certain fashionable lady, whose 
lovely daughters were regarded as 
the most elegant belles of the sea- 
son, having become disgusted with 
the arrogance, lies, neglect, and 
passive insolence of their upper 
footman, suddenly discharged the 
powdered personage, and imported 
a man from the country, who had 
been strongly recommended to 
them for his attention and respect- 
ful behaviour and invariable truth- 
fulness. On the third day of his 
inauguration, the poet Moore, who 
was very intimate with the family, 
made a ‘call’ some quarter of an 
hour later than his dining intention 
warranted. 

‘Are Lady B— and the Misses 
B— at home?’ inquired Moore. 

The new footman from the coun- 
try eyed the poet with a scrutinis- 
ing gaze, then looked behind ap- 
prehensively. The question being 
repeated, he took a step forward, 
and replied in a suppressed tone : 

‘They told me to say they were 
out ; but they’re 7v. They’re gone 
upstairs to s/rif for dinner.’ 

If the style of dress thus indi- 
cated among ladies of the highest 
circles ‘ left little mystery,’ as Lord 
Byron said, for the sacred rites of 
Hymen, the example set by them 
was sure to be followed by nearly 
all who could afford it; and we 
cannot therefore be surprised if 
some things were adopted in the 
worst manner, and carried to ex- 
aggeration by the demi-monde. At 
this period the great theatres of 
Drury-lane and Covent- garden, 
having a patent monopoly of 
Shakespeare and the higher class 
of dramas, had large saloons, with 
a refreshment bar at one end, 
where there was a crowded pro- 
menade between each act, and 
more particularly after the first 
piece, in which the scant and en- 
franchised draperies of improvised 


Nereids and Hamadryads were 
classical only in name, and would 
not be tolerated now even upon 
our present stage, which is saying 
something. Here men ofall ages, 
but not of all ranks—the saloon 
being only attainable by a passage 
from the dress-circle—were con- 
stantly seen promenading or seated 
on side sofas; and at two special 
seasons in each year, during one 
or two nights, a far larger number 
than usual of very young men, in 
fact youths and boys from fourteen 
to seventeen, were mingling with 
the crowd, and then hurrying off 
to the lobbies, or rushing upstairs 
to the ‘ pigeon-holes,’ as the boxes 
just under the gilded roofing were 
named. What made these youths 
and boys the more conspicuous, 
besides their joyous scampering 
about by threes and fours together, 
was a certain dashing military air, 
assisted by the style of dress, as 
most of them had brass or steel 
fixed spurs, and several wore the 
scarlet undress coat of the Guards. 
These youngsters were ‘ gentlemen 
cadets,’ who had just got free from 
the stringent discipline of the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, for 
what, with a style above school 
holidays, was designated a ‘ suspen- 
sion of studies.’ Gigs, tilburies, 
broken-down hunters, and colts 
not half broken-in, stanhopes, tan- 
dems—oftem driven for the first 
time, with the usual consequences 
—the royal mail, post-chaises and 
four, and drags of various kinds 
with four horses, crowded outside, 
and having only one Johnny Raw 
within, whose constant duty it was 
to hand things out of hampers to 
the senior gentlemen cadets on the 
roof or the box,—these and other 
conveyances dropped us down in 
London that same day. The great 
majority no doubt went straight 
home; but a score or so made up 
little parties, intending to keep to- 
gether for a fewdays. Some went 
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to the Bedford or the Hummums 
in Covent-garden, to be near the 
theatres ; some went to Hatchett’s 
Hotel, to be near Piccadilly and 
the Arcade; some went to Pagli- 
ano’s in Leicester-square, for the 
sake of the foreign cookery; and 
the wealthier went to Long’s Hotel. 

It was in the character of one of 
these Sandhurst cadets that my in- 
itiation into the fashionable life of 
Bond-street took place. ‘The first 
night in London we all went to the 
play, and this was after a peculiar 
fashion. Admissions for the dress- 
circle were obtained for both Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden, the hold- 
ers whereof ran from one theatre 
to the other continually ; some of 
us never even saw the stage, and 
the various little knots of embryo 
officers of her Britannic Majesty’s 
forces passed four or five hours of 
wild and unspeakable delight in 
traversing the lobbies and saloons, 
and rushing up and down the high 
winding staircases of these large 
and intricate edifices. Even the 
all - pervading licentiousness was 
noticed more as a dazzling vision 
and phantasmagoria, or at any rate 
was held in abeyance for some 
hours, so wild was the sense of joy 
at emancipation from the recent 
routine of studies, drills, parades, 
guards, sentries, bread and water, 
and the black-hole. 

The next day, and for two or 
three days, the numbers gradually 
diminishing (all the cash being 
gone), we military juveniles were 
to be seen in all the most stylish 
localities, dressed by Stultz, Wes- 
ton, Nugee, or Sprague,* and easily 
recognised by our well-drilled walk 
and fixed spurs, though a few of us 
indulged in the sportive fancy of 


* I do not like to be specific, but certain 
of these first-class tailors ‘lent money,’ and 
at an interest quite sufficient to make up 
for their numerous bad debts ; and one of 
the above was celebrated for his fine dinner- 
parties, at which many of his nobie and right 
honourable customers were present. 


tops and cords with silver hunting 
spurs. The novel which has been 
previously quoted, has the follow- 
ing characteristic passage in its 
opening chapter : 

‘It was a delicious evening in 
the summer season; Nature had 
adorned her bosom with its accus- 
tomed flowers; the sky was blue, 
the trees were green. But why de- 
scribe a rural picture, when the 
scene is laid in town? It was, then, 
one fine afternoon ofthe season in 
London ; the streets were dusty, 
the Thames water had brought 
forth its insects; and art, taking 
one step before nature, had ma- 
tured about a dozen peaches for 
the metropolis, when four youths 
sat enjoying their iced claret in the 
coffee-room at Long’s.’ 

One of the above four was Lord 
Leander (Byron), and the others 
were elegant sprigs of the day, very 
like some of the more wealthy of 
those just described, but that the 
latter would be much younger. Tom 
Brown, in the delightful account of 
his ‘ school-days,’ alludes to his 
stylish ‘ Petersham overcoat ; and 
there can be little doubt that the 
first sunny hours of freedom allotted 
by most of our great public schools 
were enjoyed by the pupils in the 
same wild way, or something ap- 
proaching it, as those of the cadets 
of the R.M.C. at Sandhurst. And 
if they were not able to tread in 
the fine footsteps of the leaders of 
the superlative world, they followed 
in the wake of such men as Lord 
Petersham and others of rank and 
fortune, even as the latter had fol- 
lowed the inimitable taste and tri- 
vialities of Brummell. 

It has been said that duelling 
was very fashionable at this time, 
as it had often been previously, 
both in France and England. Se- 
veral gentlemen, as usual, were 
celebrated for it—a strange circum- 
stance, the unfairness of the skill 
being so palpable; and so little 
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idea was there of any wrong in 
these practised fore-fingers wound- 
ing or even killing their man, that 
the ‘crack shots’ always made a 
little notch in the stock of their 
duelling pistols whenever they hit 
an antagonist. These trophies they 
sometimes displayed to friends af- 
ter dinner, just as an artist would 
show some choice designs, or a 
naturalist exhibit the beetles he 
had pinned to his cards. These 
eminent homicides, however, were 
very careful not to have any little 
affair with one another. But a re- 
markable exception occurred, in 
the well-known duel between the 
two finest shots of the day, viz. 
Lord Camelford and Captain Best, 
when the latter shot his antagonist; 
and his lordship on his death-bed 
left Captain Best a legacy, he so 
admired the man, Another excep- 
tion, though of less brilliancy (save 
the mark !), was the duel between 
the Marquis de Chabran (husband 
of the prima donna Giulia Grisi) 
and Lord Castlereagh, the former 
being a fine swordsman ; but as he 
was the challenger, he agreed to the 
disadvantage of pistols. Neverthe- 
less he winged his lordship, who 
was seen in Bond-street for some 
weeks with his right pinion in a 
sling. But the most really roman- 
tic, to my thinking, of all the duels 
of the period, was that which took 
place between young St. Preux 
(his family name was spelt with 
other letters) and a certain dashing 
blade who uttered some coarse ex- 
pressions concerning a celebrated 
beauty of the stage. Numerous 
young sparks were all in love with 
Miss Foote. Presents were beyond 
counting, and offers of marriage 
beyond precedent. St. Preux was 
foremost among those who had 
forwarded gems, Chinese fans, 
costly Indian shawls, together with 
honourable proposals. It was the 
invariable habit of this lady to re- 
turn all these presents in a gracious 


manner; and the note that accom- 
panied the returned collection of 
elegancies sent by St. Preux was 
of so charming a kind, that it served 
both to rivet and polish his chains. 
It was after this that he consid- 
ered himself bound to defend the 
lady’s good name. Now it soon 
transpired that she was engaged to 
Colonel B—, and, in fact, had pre- 
sented him with three pledges of 
affection; but the Colonel, coming 
to his title of Earl S—, declined to 
fulfil the engagements, real or im- 
plied. An action for breach of 
promise ensued, and all the news- 
papers pretended to blush at the 
love-letters that streamed tearfully 
down their columns. The next 
event of the kind (for the lady 
soon had another offer from a man 
of fortune) was with a certain Mr. 
Hayne, who from that day receiv- 
ed the sobriquet of ‘ Pea- green 
Hayne.’ On the marriage morning 
a party of this gentleman’s relations 
and friends kidnapped him in full 
bridegroom attire, and bore him 
off, to be locked up for the day, 
with all his scents and _posies.* 
Another action for breach of pro- 
mise ensued, and a fresh batch of 
love-letters appeared in the ‘ indig- 
nant’ journals. Of course the lady 
became again the topic of common 
conversation ; and being rather un- 
ceremoniously dealt with by a gen- 
tleman at one of the clubs in the 
presence of young St. Preux, the 
offender was instantly called to ac- 
count. What he had said every- 
body knew to be substantially the 
fact ; but St. Preux wouldn’t have 
it so. A second duel was the con- 

* It was this same foolish gentleman who 
played a fatal practical joke. He kept a tame 
lion ; and one morning when his tailor's man 
arrived with a new coat, he had him shown 
into a front room,and the door was closed be- 
hind him. Presently the door of an inner 
room slowly opened, and in walked a lion ! 
The tailor stood his ground manfully, and in 
silence, though not knowing it was a tame 
animal. This was considered the charm of 


the joke, though it failed. But the man went 
home, and died three days afterwards. 
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sequence. That the lady’s powers 
of fascination—and of a permanent 
kind, overcoming and scattering all 
other circumstances—were beyond 
all modern precedent, is sufficiently 
demonstrated by the fact that she 
was subsequently married to Lord 
Petersham. She proved a most 
exemplary wife, and his lordship 
ever remained the same affection- 
ate and devoted admirer. This 
romance of fashionable life does 
not, however, end here, as will 
presently be shown. 

Why it is that men of very fine 
wit, or ofbrilliant accomplishments, 
are never leaders of the eau monde 
(with the exception, perhaps, of 
Count D’Orsay for a brief period), 
is not difficult to understand ; but 
how it happens that those who pos- 
sess such attainments in a very 
poor degree, and not unfrequently 
in an arrogant, rude, or otherwise 
offensive form, should become lead- 
ers, is not so easy to determine. It 
can only be accounted for, in an off- 
hand way, by the manner in which 
we commonly observe weak minds 
bowing down to supercilious as- 
sumption, and insolent success, in 
any position to which they attacha 
high value. Beau Nash, saluting a 
lady one Sunday morning as she 
was coming from church, suddenly 
inquired if she could tell him the 
name of Tobit’s dog! Why should 
any good society, not to say that 
which is called the highest, tolerate 
such insolence? It happened on 
this occasion that the Beau got the 
worst of it, as the lady immediately 
replied, ‘O, yes, his name was Nash; 
and an impudent dog he was.’ But 
such rebuffs rarely occur to such 
men. Ata time when a duel, or 
being always prepared for one, was 
considered an important part of a 
gentleman’s social life, it seems 
wonderful how these real offences 
against good breeding should have 
escaped with impunity. But some- 
times the challenge was stopped by 
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a complimentary repartee (as no- 
body, however wrong, could apo- 
logise without receiving fire), and 
sometimes by a sharp defiance. 
Captain Best, when in the height 
of his reputation as a ‘dead shot,’ 
once sent a verbal message to young 
St. Preux, requesting to know the 
nature of his attentions to Miss 
Bartolozzi (the beautiful younger 
sister of Madame Vestris) ; towhich 
St. Preux replied, ‘Tell Captain 
Best thatthe only answer I can make 
him will be across a pocket-hand- 
kerchief.’ So the matter dropped. 

In Captain Jesse’s Life of Beau 
Brummell the number of insolent, 
not to say insulting, personalities, 
direct or by inference, which he 
uttered with impunity, almost sur- 
pass belief. Yet this matchless 
trifler was the admired and petted 
associate of princes, dukes, and all 
in their circles ; and he even held 
Zevées in his dressing-room at his 
house in Mayfair, where noblemen 
of the highest rank used to come 
to see him dress, while many waited 
their turn in an adjoining room! 
Lord Byron, when subsequently 
speaking of him in Italy, told Leigh 
Hunt that Brummell’s dress was no- 
thing striking, in fact, it was really 
nothing but the most finished pro- 
priety ; and that the Beau had once 
said to him, ‘ My secret is the per- 
fection of neatness and of cleanli- 
ness. No perfumes, exquisitely fine 
linen—plenty of it, and country 
washing.’ This, no doubt, was a 
special part of his secret ; but there 
needed several additions,—such as 
supremely cool impudence, a very 
graceful figure, manners, and car- 
riage, a handsome private fortune, 
a talent for never paying for any- 
thing, and yet making his trades- 
men most anxious to serve him, and 
an easy elegant skill in borrowing 
and gaming. His ingratitude alone 
would make one feel but little pity 
for his eventual ruin and downfall. 
Lord Byron might well say, ‘The 
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fact is, Brummell was too full of 
vanity to have any room for grati- 
tude.’ When he was only sixteen 
years of age, the Prince of Wales 
gave Brummell a cornetcy in the 
roth Hussars; yet in after years, 
when his various impudences hav- 
ing caused a coolness, and some- 
body remarking that the prince had 
admitted that they used to be very 
intimate, Brummell said with super- 
cilious ease, ‘ Ah, that’s his brag- 
ging !'—not to mention the well- 
known insult of his asking a gentle- 
man who was walking arm-in-arm 
with the Prince Regent, ‘Who's your 
fat friend? Let nobody compare 
this paramount coxcomb with men 
of such accomplishments as Count 
D’Orsay, or of such magnificent 
taste as Lord Petersham, and the 
late Duke of Devonshire ; all three 
being equally admired for the ele- 
gance, urbanity, and refinement of 
their manners and conversation, 
while the two latter in after years 
competed at Ulverstone and at 
Chatsworth in horticulture, with 
results perhaps unequalled in any 
other part of the world. 

Let us now change the scene 
for a while from Bond-street and its 
habitués to a very different sort of 
place, to wit, the churchyard of St. 
James’s Chapel in the Hampstead- 
road. Several boys, who have 
come home for the holidays, are 
standing round the flat slab of a 
tombstone, while a young gentle- 
man, wise beyond his years, is ex- 
hibiting chemical experiments by 
means of a tin pot, a bottle of 
water, some little dry sticks, and 
certain mysterious papers and 
powders. An additional audience 
has perched on other tombstones 
round the operating lecturer. 
These are sons of the curate of 
St. James’s and the parish-clerk ; 
a wondering nurserymaid with her 
charge ; the potboy who has lent 
the principal chemical utensils, and 
two others. One of these latter 


was myself; the other was called 
‘Willie’ (William Beverley, after- 
wards, and at this time, the famous 
scenic artist), and the chemical 
lecturer was ‘Tom Stone.’ The ex- 
periments consisted in the sudden 
production of a tolerably efferves- 
cent and not very nasty ginger- 
beer from two powders ; and the 
rapid production of light from a 
dry stick at a period when house- 
maids were often a quarter of an 
hour at work over a tinder-box 
with flint and steel—and ‘ lucifers’ 
(‘one of the greatest boons con- 
ferred upon the world by science,’ 
as Mr. Lowe said, not long since, 
in the House) were only in use 
among families who, having a turn 
for useful knowledge, did not ab- 
solutely set their faces against all 
new-fangled things. 

Being charmed with the elo- 
quence and erudition displayed by 
Tom Stone in his very curious and 
instructive discourse on the above 
occasion, I at once fraternised with 
him, and we agreed upon a mutual 
course of varied studies. I had 
now left Sandhurst, where I had 
taken no honours (having, on the 
contrary, been ‘reported three 
times to the Horse Guards,’ as 
I was pompously informed, for 
various paltry insubordinations), 
while Tom had just been appren- 
ticed to a surgeon. Now came 
the real period of study, and both 
worked hard. But, of all things, 
the favourite ambition of both was 
‘poetry.’ Sometimes there was a 
friendly competition, each writing 
upon a given subject ; and on one 
of these occasions my young me- 
dical friend sent a lady’s footman 
five miles with an empty pill-box. 
He had taken Byron for his model 
essence, but flowered over with 
Moore, and milk-and-watered down 
with Kirk White. The disaster 
of the empty pill-box, however, 
brought both the surgeon and his 
father ‘about his ears,’ and Tom 
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abandoned poetry, and stuck hard 
to his profession. He passed his 
examination as a surgeon with great 
credit ; went to Edinburgh, where 
he read and wrote day and night ; 
and took his diploma as physician 
at the earliest age that it had ever 
been obtained. He wrote numer- 
ous articles for the Medico-Chirur- 
gical Review ; for Dr. Forbes Win- 
slow’s Journal of Psychological Me- 
dicine, and for many other maga- 
zines. He was vigorous in the 
Edinburgh newspapers in the cause 
of Miss Foote when that lady’s 
cruel marital engagements were 
before the public; and he was one 
of the foremost antagonists of 
phrenology when that disputed 
science was a prominent subject 
with the literati of that city. Re- 
turning to London, he mingled 
science, general literature, and 
Bond-street lounging in about equal 
proportions, but more especially the 
latter, on becoming private physi- 
cian to the Earl of P—. ‘These 
combined circumstances brought 
Dr. Stone into the society of Lord 
Petersham, who felt grateful to him 
for his championship of the lady 
above mentioned, and he was often 
invited to Harrington House after 
his lordship had succeeded to the 
earldom. Stone used frankly to 
admit his delight in being in the 
company of men of rank, even for 
the sake of their rank. He said 
to me one day: ‘ You see, I can’t 
help it. Say what you will, there’s 
something about a “ lord” that has 
peculiar attractions.’ It was true 
that he could not help it, and I 
saw that the love of fashionable 
society had robbed me of my friend. 
This comparative separation al- 
ways remained. How different 
were ‘Tom’s feelings from the time 
when we began to write verses in 
loving emulation, and read the 
same books on metaphysics and 
natural philosophy; and when, full 
of youthful aspirations and admi- 


rations, we went together, after the 
arrival of the remains of Lord 
Byron in London—saw his coffin, 
brought out at the hall-door, and 
followed his funeral cor/ége on foot 
some miles on its way out of town! 
Yet, in a few years, I had lost my 
friend. His heart had withered, 
and his mind was gone elsewhere. 
So we only remained as hollow 
friends, with a few echoes of the 
past. He was full of coronets and 
wine-cellars ; also, I fear, ‘ toddy.’ 

Stone had some nodding ac- 
quaintance with Lord William 
Lennox, who had left the R.M.C. 
at Sandhurst a little before the pre- 
sent writer, and was a tolerably 
constant Bond-street lounger. Whe- 
ther in the novel he wrote in after 
years, entitled the 7u/t-hunter, he 
had my early friend Tom as a kind 
of model for his hero, is difficult to 
say, yet certainly there were many 
points of peculiarly-marked resem- 
blance. But the one charm of 
Stone’s society is in no respect 
portrayed in that novel. His at- 
tainments in science, though not 
profound, were elaborate, and he 
had the talent of turning them to 
account in a most amusing man- 
ner. No popular lecturer, at his 
best moment, was equal to Stone 
at an aristocratic dinner-party of a 
lively turn of mind, in cliques 
where liveliness of any kind is ad- 
missible. In sooth, my poor friend 
was often carried away by his live- 
liness, and died much sooner, so 
to speak, than nature originally in- 
tended. He had many excellent 
qualities, and though I had ‘lost’ 
him long before, his final loss 
greatly affected me. 

Major Diggle, captain of the D 
company at Sandhurst during my 
period, was a sufficiently strict dis- 
ciplinarian. How little we divined, 
in looking at the austere military 
countenance in front of our ranks, 
that at our own age he, in company 
with Barham (afterwards ‘ Ingolds- 
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by’), had perpetrated the naughty 
practical joke recently recorded of 
him byacontemporary! But such 
things were of common occurrence 
at the time I am now writing 
about, and by gentlemen who were 
no longer boys. The pranks of the 
late Marquis of Waterford, among 
others of similar misdirected ener- 
gies, were notorious ; in fact his 
lordship was only stopped in these 
doings by being nearly killed from 
a blow on the head administered 
by a night-constable, armed with a 
sort of truncheon that had a spiked 
ball on its top, called more poeti- 
cally than appropriately a ‘morn- 
ing star.’ These aristocratic prac- 
tical jokes, however, were by no 
means confined to the shades of 
night or the twilight dawn. One 
afternoon, between Bond-street and 
one of the side streets, this is what 
I witnessed. Madame Vestris had 
just produced one of those charm- 
ing poetical extravaganzas of Mr. 
Planché (which have degenerated 
into the gross and vulgar burlesques 
of our present day), wherein she per- 
sonated some prince of fairyland ; 
and was considered as displaying 
so faultless a symmetry, that the 
image-makers took to selling her 
piecemeal. It chanced that one 
of the Italian itinerants of this class, 
with his board full of figures upon 
his head, passed up the side street 
on which an upper window ofa cer- 
tain hotel ‘looked down.’ Two or 
three excited faces suddenly ap- 
peared at the window, and the 
next moment a large black missile 
flew across the street, and struck a 
wall just in front of the man’s face. 
It was a coal, and its smashed frag- 
ments shot about in all directions. 
Could this really have been aimed 
at the Duke of Wellington, Marshal 
Blucher, three or four saints, a 
Venus, a cow, a lion, Napoleon 
with his arms folded, or at Madame 
Vestris’s legs cut off sharp above 
the knee,—all standing up in white 
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plaster? Before there was time for 
a second thought, several other 
great coals flew almost simultane- 
ously, and smash went half the 
figures on the board! The pave- 
ment all round the image-man’s 
feet was white with fragments of 
all sizes. A crowd instantly began 
to collect about the wronged and 
ruined Italian ; but before the in- 
dignation meeting had time to 
adopt any form of denunciation, a 
waiter was dispatched from the 
hotel to pay for the devastation 
that had been committed, and to 
take the man in with him to be 
feasted to his heart’s content. It 
would have been well if nothing 
worse than this had been done in 
the way of practical jokes; but 
they often ended more seriously, 
especially during the escapades of 
the night. 

These things, however, were not 
at all to the taste of Lord Peter- 
sham, even in his early days; but 
he once had an extremely narrow 
escape from a very different noc- 
turnal adventure. Sauntering up 
Piccadilly about four in the morn- 
ing, he suddenly saw a huge tiger 
scarcely fifty paces in front of him! 
The tiger had escaped from a me- 
nagerie located at that time near 
the church in Piccadilly, and he 
was refreshing himself by rolling 
in the gutter. Lord Petersham 
paused, hardly believing his eyes ; 
but restraining his emotion, he had 
the presence of mind to affect not 
to see the tiger, and to turn gradu- 
ally round, and walk very slowly in 
the opposite direction. This he 
maintained till, arriving at the first 
street corner, he sidled round, and 
instantly cut away with the ut- 
most speed, never stopping till he 
reached St. James’s Palace. If he 
sported his boiled-prawn panta- 
loons on this occasion, there was 
additional reason for his appre- 
hension. 

The tailor who makes the best 
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coat cannot make the best trou- 
sers, and a third artist is needed 
to make the best waistcoat. To 
secure the first, Lord Petersham 
(following the illustrious example 
of the Prince Regent, it was said) 
was accustomed to button-up every 
new coat, and order all the wrinkles 
to be cut off with a pair of scis- 
sors ; then, the gaps being finely 
drawn together, a properly-fitting 
coat was made from that model. 
If Beau Brummell was the first to 
introduce starch in a white neck- 
cloth, with stand-up collars, Lord 
Byron may certainly be said to have 
revolutionised that stiff régime by 
the introduction of the loose tie 
and turned-down collars. It was 
declared, that the bootmaker who 
is competent to achieve a perfect 
right foot cannot compass the left ; 
also, and yet more ridiculously, 
that three artists are required to 
complete a perfect glove—to wit, 
one for the fingers, another for the 
thumb, and a third to put the several 
members into the upper and under 
part of the hand. During the brief 
periods of Lord Byron’s life in Lon- 
don he lodged in Piccadilly, or in 
St. James’s-street, or at Gordon’s 
Hotel in Albemarle-street, number- 
ing among his most intimate asso- 
ciates, Sheridan, Mackintosh, Lord 
Holland, Hobhouse, Madame de 
Staél, Lady Keith, Lord Erskine, 
Leigh Hunt, Thomas Moore, Ro- 
gers, but very few of the bucks and 
dandies ; for as to the kid-glove 
business he had no taste in that 
direction, and greatly preferred the 
fencing and boxing gloves, not to 
speak of the society of the profes- 
sors of the prize-ring; in fact he was 
quite on friendly terms with Jack- 
son the pugilist, and Tom Crib, 
then champion of England. Here 
are two characteristic fragments of 
letters ; the first is by Moore: 

‘I saw Byron for the first time 
in 1815. He dined or lunched 
with me at Long’s, in Bond-street. 
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I never saw him so full of gaiety 
and good humour, to which the 
presence of Mr. Mathews the co- 
median added not a little.’ 

And this from Lord Byron: 

‘Just returned from dinner with 
Jackson (the emperor of pugilism) 
and another of the select, at Crib’s, 
the champion’s.’ 

Crib at this time had a tavern in 
Panton-street ; and, after dinner, 
his guests sent for the champion 
and made him merry, if not face- 
tious. One other extract from By- 
ron’s letters will be found equally 
characteristic : 

*.... when that youngest brat 
at Lady ’s cut my eye and 
cheek open with a misdirected 
pebble. ‘“ Never mind, my lord; 
the scar will be gone before the 
season !”—as if one’s eye were of 
no importance in the mean time.’ 

Lord Byron’s career in the fa- 
shionable world of London was 
fitful, and terminated abruptly and 
painfully, as everybody knows ; and 
although Lord Petersham in his 
day, asa ‘leader, indulged, no doubt, 
in the wonderful fripperies previ- 
ously indicated, he may be said to 
have comparatively retired from 
the court circles soon after succeed- 
ing to the earldom and accom- 
plishing his romantic marriage. His 
private life was characterised from 
that time by virtues and excellent 
qualities hitherto little known, but 
which certainly merit some record. 

My early friend, Dr. Stone, was 
a frequent visitor at Harrington 
House, and also at Ulverstone— 
the queen of English gardens, 
perhaps of those of the whole 
world. Avenues of Portugal lau- 
rels and other choice evergreens 
—from six to ten feet in height— 
rendered it difficult to know on 
any bright day what was the sea- 
son. ‘The hothouses were so ex- 
tensive and complete, that a des- 
sert of fourteen different fruits was 
served at table through the greater 
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part of the year. The grounds 
were also rich in magnificent and 
costly trees. Lord Harrington em- 
ployed every known process, art, 
and machinery, for removing trees 
of great age and magnitude. He of- 
ten gave from sixty to one hundred 
guineas for enormous yew-trees and 
majestic cedars of Lebanon—each 
of them several hundred years old. 
The expense —no less than the 
skill and care in removing them— 
rendered them very rare posses- 
sions. Forty or fifty men, with 
poles and ropes, were on each 
side of the wagons that conveyed 
them, while the roots were enfold- 
ed with large balls of earth in wet 
sacking. One of these enormous 
trees broke windows on each side 
of the street in passing through 
the town of Derby on the way to 
Ulverstone. Some of the yew-trees 
were declared to be at least five or 
six hundred years old. Lord Har- 
rington may be said to have altered 
the face of nature in these wonder- 
ful gardens, so that when the sun 
shone you could not know in some 
places whether it was winter or sum- 
mer. But most of these horticultu- 
ral triumphs were half lost upon my 
poor friend Tom. Even the cluster- 
ing and luxurious graperies were 
too fatally suggestive of the subter- 
ranean results in dark localities of 
a very different temperature. 

One anecdote, of a totally differ- 
ent class from all the foregoing, 
must not be omitted. Lord Har- 
rington was known to be a munifi- 
cent patron of all works of fine 
art and taste; and a certain au- 
thor, who ‘had not exactly suc- 
ceeded’ in anything great, wrote 
to Lord Harrington a letter, filled 
with the most fulsome compli- 
ments, and requesting his subscrip- 
tion to a new work. It was ac- 
companied with a printed form,— 
‘ publisher—vols.—price—number 
of copies,’ &c. By some accident 
—not at all unusual in great houses, 
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with a retinue of servants—the par- 
cel was laid aside somewhere, and 
did not come to hand. After wait- 
ing two or three weeks, and receiv- 
ing no reply, the author addressed 
another letter to his lordship, not 
only unsaying every compliment 
previously lavished, but concluding 
with all sorts of insulting insinua- 
tions, and even some abusive epi- 
thets. This letter, in the nature of 
things, was safely delivered. Lord 
Harrington read it through with 
mingled pain and amazement. 

‘What! said he, ‘what have I 
done,—what have I ever done in 
my life to anybody, that I should 
receive such a letter as this?’ 

Strict inquiries and search being 
instituted, the book and the first 
letter came to light, and the case 
became clear enough. His lord- 
ship immediately went to his desk, 
and wrote to the infuriate author 
in the kindest possible terms, ex- 
pressing the greatest regret at the 
apparent rudeness and neglect of 
his silence: explaining the cause, 
and trusting the author would al- 
low him to have the pleasure of 
putting down his name to the sub- 
scription-list for a dozen copies. 
Not a word about all the abuse he 
had received. The author—to his 
credit—was quite overcome by this 
letter, and hurried up to Harring- 
ton House in a most sincerely la- 
crymose condition. 

A passing allusion has been made 
to the romantic marriage of the late 
earl; but one circumstance deserves 
special mention, as more resem- 
bling a story from Boccaccio, or the 
old chivalrous times of the trouba- 
dours, than a modern event. The 
earl, bearing in mind that Mr. 
St. Preux had fought two duels in 
vindication of the fair name of the 
countess after his own proposals 
for her hand had been declined, 
invited him to dinner on the first 
day of their return from the wed- 
ding-tour. St. Preux went—was ear- 
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nestly requested to remain on a 
visit—was never allowed to take 
leave ; and he remained during 
twenty years the bosom friend of 
the earl, who died with his hand in 
that of St. Preux. Many fine and 
amiable traits of character in the 
earl were at various times related 
to me by Tom Stone; but enough 
has been said to prove the almost 
anomalous fact, that a man may 
commence his career as a leader 
of fashions, and yet retain a noble 
heart in after life. The above story 
might have formed an episode in 
Don Quixote; and, moreover, it is 
not the only one that might be re- 
lated of the same nobleman. 

The wholesale and habitual gam- 
bling that was carried on at the 
great clubs—such as Crockford’s, 
White’s, and Boodle’s—was repre- 
sented, though but slightly in com- 
parison, at several of the card- 
rooms and billiard-rooms of the 
hotels in Bond-street and its vi- 
cinity. Whenever a boy, or mere 
youth, is seen playing at billiards 
with a dashing officer of mature 
years and polished manners, and 
some betting takes place between 
them, the consequences may be re- 
garded as certain; yet there may 
be an occasional exception, by 
accident. 

At one of the fashionable bil- 
liard-tables I chanced to meet just 
such a man—a tall, sun-browned, 
not so handsome as distingué gen- 
tleman, of some five-and-forty years 
of age, clad in a very much be- 
frogged frock-coat, the frogs and 
braiding of which had seen better 
days. Still, he was so very stylish, 
that he carried off with a high hand 
all external deficiencies. Moreover, 
he was an astute billiard-player, 
and offered to give me friendly in- 
struction. So we continually played 
together. Of course, I always had 
to pay for the tables. 

‘Now,’ said the gallant Post-Cap- 
tain one evening, ‘now, Richard, 


I'll bet you fifty guineas to one 
that I win, although I have given 
you half the game.’ (The gallant 
naval officer on half-pay much 
needed a guinea at this time.) But, 
on the other hand, I did not par- 
ticularly wish to lose one, and de- 
clined. ‘You are very cautious, 
for your years,’ remarked the Cap- 
tain; and the game proceeded. 
‘Well, now, I'll bet you 100 guineas 
to one! What do you say? 

The juvenile cue hesitated an in- 
stant; but having just made some 
lucky hits, and being excited by the 
game, I suddenly accepted the bet, 
and ‘followed my luck.’ 

The Captain did not come in 
again so soon as he had expected; 
when he did, however, he proceed- 
ed with the hand of a master, and 
wanted only a red hazard more to 
win. But as he was making the 
stroke a gnat stung his nose, and he 
missed the red ball and pocketed 
his own. With what fury he 
smacked the side of his nose—for 
the gnat was gone! I now came 
in with delight—played beyond 
myself—and won the game. Slap! 
There was a pause of silence. No- 
body was in the room with us at 
this moment but the marker. He 
would have been a witness, but had 
suddenly rushed to the open win- 
dow to look at something in the 
street below. That was unlucky, I 
thought. He never turned his head. 

‘ Now,’ said the Captain, extend- 
ing both arms, ‘now, you see, 
Richard, if this had been in earnest, 
I should have lost 100 guineas!’ 

Thus, and with such things, ter- 
minated a very transient career in 
these still brilliant, but once yet 
more brilliant localities: 

* Defensor culpze dicet mihi, fecimus et nos 

Hzec juvenes: esto; desisti nempe, nec ultra 

Fovisti errorem; breve sit quod turpiter 
audes : 

Quzedam cum prima 
barba. 

Indulge veniam pueris.’* 


resecentur crimina 


* Juvenal, Satyra viii. 
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A few weeks after the above 
‘gambling transaction,’ my friend 
the Post-Captain suddenly was of- 
fered, and he immediately accepted, 
the command of a man-of-war, 
secretly fitted out, &c., at Fal- 
mouth, for the Mexican service. 
He made most friendly, indeed al- 
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cent billiard-pupil to accompany 
him, and share his fortunes by sea 
and land. So, the late cadet of the 
R.M.C., abandoning at once his 
early walk in fashionable ways, 
volunteered as a midshipman on 
board La Fragata la Libertad, and 
sailed forthwith for Vera Cruz. 


most paternal, proposals to his re- 
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THE words of thy speech are silver ; 
But O, it is purest gold, 

That language all unspoken which 
Thine eloquent eyes unfold. 


Hereafter, sages tell us, 
Shall be no need of speech ; 

In the cloudless realm beyond, our thoughts 
Shall flash from each to each. 


The child in its early childhood, 
Its young and innocent days, 
Speaks, ere it learn to lisp a word, 
With its strange, far-looking gaze. 


Thou hast kept that angel-language 
Through life’s advancing years ; 

Not alone when thine eyes are lit with joy, 
Or brimming o’er with tears ; 


But in life’s less strong emotions, 
Its myriad sympathies, 

I can read thy spirit’s inmost thought 
In a glance of those speaking eyes. 


Ere yet thy troth was plighted, 
In happy days of old, 

I gathered the secret of thy love 
By those tell-tale eyes out-told. 


Bless them for their revealment ! 
The charm that never dies— 

The treasure that shall outlast this world— 
The speech of those loving eyes ! 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

A GLANCE BACKWARD. 
ANGELO did not remain long among 
the brethren of the little commun- 
ity. He saw the last of Charles 
Grey Scarlett ; saw the earth ofthe 
prairie close over that career of 
promise so suddenly self-arrested. 
He took a cordial, friendly farewell 
of Paul Revington, whom he never 
expected to meet again in life ; said 
good-bye to Alexander and others 
of the friends, and went his way 
back to San Francisco. 

Angelo resolved at once that he 
would return to England. The tid- 
ings he had to convey, the docu- 
ments he had to carry, were such 
as he did not feel inclined to trust 
to any other care than his own. 
He felt that, at whatever inconveni- 
ence to himself, he was bound, by 
every obligation of gratitude and 
duty, to hasten back to Lady Ju- 
dith, and lay fully before her, as 
no letters could do, all that he had 
known. ‘Therefore he made the 
best arrangements he could in San 
Francisco, that his place might be 
filled in his absence ; and he sailed 
for New York by the Panama route. 
The great railway that now binds 
together New York and San Fran- 
cisco, that marries Atlantic to Pa- 
cific, was not yet finished. On many 
a soft sunny day, as he lay upon 
the deck while the steamer made 
her way through the bland and 
amber mists of the Pacific, or in 
the glittering brightness -of the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, he read and read again 
the papers given into his charge 
and left unsealed by Scarlett. From 
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these heendeavoured to reconstruct 
the sad story which had run parallel 
with that of his own life thus far, but 
on which he had seen the green cur- 
tain of the prairie turf so lately fall. 

The papers which he had were 
two letters from Isolind’s mother, 
both addressed to Scarlett,and both 
written in the early part of 1851. 
When Angelo first received them, 
they were accompanied by a paper 
containing a few explanatory words 
an dates, written by Scarlett him- 
self. That paper, as we have seen, 
was seized and burned by Jocelyn. 
ut Angelo had read it carefully 
through beforehand, had quite mas- 
tered its contents, in fact; and hav- 
ing an excellent memory, was able 
still to avail himself of all the data 
it furnished for the elucidation of 
the mystery so long hidden. 

We need not read the melancholy 
letters, offspring of so much trial 
and agony. Let us be content with 
a short survey of the history which 
revealed itself gradually to Angelo 
from the study of them. 

In the early part of the year 1851, 
Agnes Dysart found that she could 
no longer live with her husband. 
His profligacy and his cruelty would 
never have driven her from him. 
His ferocious and frequent taunts 
about her former engagement with 
Scarlett she patiently bore. But at 
last, when debt and difficulties be- 
gan to make Dysart desperate, the 
latter again and again savagely 
urged upon his wife, that she must 
turn to account her supposed influ- 
ence over Scarlett ; and it was then 
that Agnes Dysart resolved upon 
leaving her husband for ever, and 
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taking her infant daughter with her 
out of the reach of contamination. 
She resolved at all hazards to en- 
deavour to find her brother in 
America, and put herself under his 
protection, glad to endure any life 
of drudgery and poverty, if needs 
were, where shame and sin were not 
to be. But she could not bear the 
idea that the one man whom alone 
on earth she had ever loved and 
trusted should misunderstand her 
flight; and she therefore wrote a 
long, pathetic, heart-broken letter 
to Charles Scarlett, telling him that 
she was at last compelled to leave 
her husband, and why. Never per- 
haps, even from the often-tortured 
heart of woman, was there wrung 
a confession so full of pain and 
shame as this, This was the paper 
which passed sentence of death on 
Thomas Thynne Dysart. 

At this time it would seem (for 
ve supplement Angelo’s conjec- 
tures here by the testimony which 
Robert May and afterwards Lady 
Judith herself could have offered) 
thatthe estrangement between Scar- 
lett and his wife had grown so pro- 
found and apparently so hopeless, 
that it cast a gloom over Scarlett’s 
whole existence. He believed he 
had made a fatal mistake in life, 
and he could not reconcile himself 
yet to patient endurance. With his 
over-sensitive heart, and a certain 
tendency towards morbid nerve ex- 
citement, like that which shattered 
poor Alexia, it became terrible to 
him to have to live under the same 
roof with the cold and apparently 
unfeeling woman, who, as he be- 
lieved, detested him. He had even 
more than once poured out his soul 
to his old friend May so far as to 
tell him that he thought of separat- 
ing from his wife ; and May always 
earnestly advised him not to take 
such a step. Then came Agnes 
Dysart’s letter, and Scarlett, driven 
almost wild by pity, irrepressible 
love, and bitter disappointment, re- 
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solved to throw everything away 
that lent honour to life and hope 
to ambition, and tear her from her 
misery, even at the expense of her 
self-respect. So fiercely, recklessly 
did he urge this sudden, half-insane 
resolve, that Agnes Dysart began 
to tremble for him and for herself; 
and at last she determined, as May 
once said, to fly at once from the 
man she hated and the man she 
loved. 

Her second letter, in a few brief, 
piteous, agonised sentences, ex- 
plained this. She had allowed Scar- 
lett to believe that she was yielding 
to the urgencies of his despair, only 
that she might gain time to escape, 

‘and save him and herself. In her 

second and last letter she told him 
of this, told him she had gone for 
ever ; besought and prayed of him 
not even to think of following or 
finding her ; and with all love and 
pity and agony commended him to 
his duty, his honour, his home, and 
his God. One sentence inthe let- 
ter besought him never to quarrel 
with Dysart, and also revealed the 
fact that she had left a letter for 
her husband, announcing that she 
had gone to seek her brother’s pro- 
tection, and imploring of him, as 
the only reparation he could make 
for his sins and crimes toward her, 
not to allow slander to fall on her 
fair fame. ‘Thus, then, it became 
clear that Dysart had never really 
believed his wife to have gone a- 
way with Charles Scarlett. But Dy- 
sart hated his old rival none the 
less—nay, all the more, because he 
felt sure all his own baseness had 
been revealed to Scarlett. He had 
tried to traffic in the beauty of his 
wife, and had failed ; he had all the 
shame, and none of the profits. So 
far as he could, he revenged him- 
self on his wife and his enemy by 
publicly denouncing and stigmatis- 
ing them both as accomplices in 
guilt. 


But Agnes Dysart’s resolve had 
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unfortunately a result of which she 
never had dreamed. Scarlett’s soul 
revolted against the thought of re- 
suming his old life, taking up the 
broken threads of his career. He 
had gone too far to go back. His 
awakened conscience branded him 
as a criminal. The sin he would 
have committed seemed to him as 
heavy and black a stain as though 
it had been done. He had already 
pronounced on himself the doom 
of exile, and he carried out the sen- 
tence—alone. He wandered into 
Greece and Turkey; and in a Greek 
monastery his reason for a time de- 
serted him. But in whatever mood 
or phase of temporary insanity, he 
always remained true to his pur- 
pose, and never betrayed his iden- 
tity, never revealed his name. 
Restored to intellect, he crossed 
Asia, entered America, met with 
Paul Revington—and the rest is 
known. How far some original 
taint of the mental excitability and 
weakness which afterwards showed 
itself may have been responsible 
for his one profound error, his one 
fatal resolve, no moralising critic 
can venture to say. The man had 
genius, courage, great ambition, 
great depth and capacity of love. 
Something was wanting, the lack 
of which doomed all these to 
disappointment and __ frustration. 
Charles Scarlett lived, loved, 
thought, spoke, dared, and suf- 
fered in vain. A rude wooden 
cross was set up to mark where he 
lay, and it was faithfully preserved 
in safety while the little community 
among whom he had passed so 
many years still remained on the 
scene. But they soon migrated 
thence; some in search of a new 
place wherein to pitch their tents 
unvexed by encroaching civilisa- 
tion, some to return once more to 
the active world. Then the storms 
and snows of winter soon swept 
away the simple monument that 
marked the spot, and nothing re- 
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mained to guide any friendly eye 
to Charles Scarlett’s grave. When 
the great railway to the Pacific 
was made, there came out to that 
region certain persons who sought 
for the place—a stately, grave lady 
in black, a fair-haired, noble-look- 
ing younger woman, and a dark- 
complexioned young man. They 
sought for the place where the 
grave was made, and one of the 
party had been there on that 
prairie when the grave was dug 
and the body laid therein. But 
Angelo could not find the spot. 
He endeavoured patiently to recall 
the position of the log huts and 
the canvas town, and thus to guess 
at the grave of Charles Scarlett. 
But the tents were gone, the huts 
were gone; a quiet pretentious 
town stood near, which had negro 
minstrel performers and a news- 
paper; the very river had oozed 
into a new course ; and the search 
was vain. ‘The earth had swal- 
lowed its prey, and Scarlett’s widow 
never knew where the body of her 
husband returned to the dust. 

From this glimpse of the future 
our story returns to its course, now 
not long. 

Angelo reached New York, found 
out old Verpool, and obtained from 
him a leave of absence long enough 
to cover his visit to Europe. It 
may as well be said at once, that 
the absence ¢7 congé was changed 
into one in perpetuity, and that 
Angelo never again entered the 
service of the tough old Vermonter. 
The very day he reached New 
York he wrote to Lady Judith a 
few lines to announce his coming, 
and to prepare her in some degree 
for the news he was to bear. 

He remained but a few days in 
New York—only long enough to 
make the arrangements needful for 
his journey. But short as his stay 
was, he found time for one little 
expedition. One bright evening 
he took the train from the city 
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and went to the little railway sta- 
tion close to the place where the 
Athelings had lived and where he 
first saw Isolind. ‘The house was 
let to other tenants now; but An- 
gelo crossed the palings which di- 
vided the woods from the road, 
and made his way among the 
trees until he found the spot 
where Isolind and he were seated 
side by side on the day when he 
first broke into a confession of his 
love. The tree still lay there ; and 
Angelo hewed and hacked a pre- 
cious fragment, a sacred relic, from 
it. Then, seated on the tree, he 
abandoned himself to all the sweet 
and bitter memories of the scene. 
The sun went down in gorgeous, 
heaven-suffusing effulgence of pur- 
ple and flame, its latest rays gleam- 
ing through the trees with an al- 
most intolerable brightness ; and 
then the short twilight passed like 
a breath or like youth, and soon 
the fireflies sparkled and glittered 
on the grass and among the trees. 
Angelo rose, not without reluct- 
ance, and turned to leave the spot. 
One last glance he gave, and then, 
obeying an involuntary, irrepres- 
sible influence, he flung himself 
down beside the sacred tree, pressed 
his forehead and his lips to it in 
token of farewell, and hastened 
away, looking back no more. 

He was pacing up and down the 
platform ‘of the little station, wait- 
ing for the train, when he heard a 
heavy step behind him, a heavy 
arm was flung over his shoulders, 
and turning round he saw Judge 
Atheling standing there. The 
warmth of that mutual greeting 
seemed to welcome Angelo back 
to the old life and hopes and love 
from which he had lately been 
exiled. Atheling, too, had been 
down to see the old place. They 
returned to town together, and sat 
up until late in the night exchang- 
ing confidences and explanations. 
Each had much to tell which as- 
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tonished and thrilled the other. 
Not even the delight with which 
Angelo listened to every word that 
told of Isolind could wholly over- 
come the pain and sorrow with 
which he learned of Alexia’s un- 
timely death. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 
‘FOR LOVE IS CROWNED WITH THE 
PRIME.’ 


Lapy JupirH ScaRLETT has re- 
turned to London, and resumed 
sadly and resolutely the duties of 
her life, as they seemed to her. 
She labours in every good cause, 
or cause that appears to her good, 
in social and moral reform; she 
feeds the hungry and clothes the 
naked as of old. Alexia her 
daughter sleeps in the family 
graveyard of the Corydens, and is 
closer to the heart of her mother 
in death than ever she was in life. 
To the outer world the character 
of Lady Judith shows the same as 
ever; but those who come nearer 
to her, whether poor or rich, can 
notice a wonderful softness and 
sweetness in her which were not 
so before. One mark the trial she 
has passed through has set upon 
her brow, to be seen of all eyes. 
Her hair is now as white as snow. 
‘The contrast between the face and 
form, still superb in the prime and 
pride of womanhood, and this 
coronal of white hair, has only 
added something like a new dig- 
nity and grandeur to her. She 
looks like some majestic woman 
of the Scriptures, enduring life that 
she might be helpful to her people. 

Mrs. Atheling and Isolind have 
left Villefleurs, and are living in an- 
other little watering-place on the 
same coast. The association which 
clung around Villefleurs rendered 
the place intolerable to them. 

The parting between Lady Ju- 
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dith and Isolind was surcharged 
with strange emotions for both. 
Now that the two women were 
awakened out of the kind of fe- 
verish dream in which they had 
lived together during Alexia’s sick- 
ness, each looked at the other with 
a certain timidity and shame. As 
in a night-alarm of fire or wreck, 
people almost strangers to each 
other rush half-dressed and huddle 
and cling together, and then when 
the terror is over, and the gray 
light of morning begins to shine 
on them, they are ashamed and 
shrink back, so there was a certain 
shamefaced shrinking back, or at 
least an impulse that way, on the 
part of Lady Judith and of Isolind 
alike. Perhaps each felt it was need- 
ful they should separate. But each 


now felt towards the other only the 
truest regard, compassion, and love. 

‘Shall we not meet any more— 
ever again? Lady Judith asked ; 
and conquering a certain emotion, 


she took Isolind’s hand in hers. 

‘I suppose not,’ Isolind answer- 
ed with moistened eyes, ‘unless 
Heaven wills us to be useful to 
each other. I suppose I shall soon 
go back to my own country—I 
mean to America, which was my 
own country so long that I can’t 
think of it otherwise.’ 

‘Wherever you go, dear, I shall 
always follow you in my thoughts 
with gratefulness and love and 
prayer. I wish I could serve you ; 
{ wish I could make you happy.’ 

Isolind shook her head. 

‘Could I not make you happy, 
Isolind? Could I not do some- 
thing towards making you happy, 
if you would only allow me ?” 

Lady Judith spoke with infinite 
tenderness and softness ; and Iso- 
lind understood her meaning. Iso- 
lind knew it was this : ‘ Let me bring 
you and Angelo together, that you 
may be married.’ But even Isolind 
did not know what a magnanimity 
of self-chastening and noble peni- 
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tence was expressed in these few 
quiet words. 

‘Ah no, Lady Judith. Nothing 
can be done for me—nothing.’ 

‘ Your resolution then is so fixed 
—unchangeable ? 

This was the nearest approach 
to any direct allusion to the past 
on which Lady Judith ventured. 
She did not look at Isolind while 
she spoke; nor did Isolind raise 
her eyes while she replied in the 
one sad firm word : 

‘ Unchangeable.’ 

‘Then good-bye, my dear. I 
appreciate and honour your pur- 
poses and your motives. You have 
taught me some lessons, Isolind, 
which will last me for my life. I 
hope Heaven will give you happi- 
ness in some form. But you carry 
with you always the grand talisman 
against unhappiness in your pure 
conscience and your noble heart. 
Good-bye ! 

Then she kissed Isolind, and 
soon after began her sad journey 
homeward with the coffin of her 
dead daughter. 

Soon after, Mrs. Atheling and 
Isolind too left Villefleurs for their 
new residence. ‘There the days 
and weeks dragged heavily along. 
Judge Atheling had not yet re- 
turned to Europe. The present was 
dreary to Isolind, and she thought 
of the future with a blank dismay. 
What was to be her life? If it 
should please Heaven to take away 
while she yet remained young her 
kind and loving friends and pro- 
tectors, into what sad and loveless 
path was she destined to wander 
with heavy feet and heavier heart ? 
Would a time ever come when she 
and Angelo might meet even as 
friends? Must she never see An- 
gelo again? Could it be that a 
time ever would come when An- 
gelo and she, living in the same 
world, could be nothing to each 
other? This was the most tortur- 
ing thought of all. 
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After the excitement and strain 
of the events which had lately pass- 
ed, and which had for the time torn 
her away from her own sorrows, 
the reaction that plunged her back 
again into lonely meditation was 
terrible and desolating. There were 
times when nature and passion 
raged within Isolind, and she long- 
ed to break away from the regular 
monotony of her life, and plunge 
into utter solitude, or into some 
existence of active work. There 
came days when she said to her- 
self, ‘This kind of life will kill me! 
I must do something, or die !’ 

3ut she always strove to dis- 
cipline her nature, and to remem- 
ber what she owed to others. She 
could not affect to doubt that her 
companionship was dear and need- 
ful to Mrs. Atheling, and there- 
fore she resisted all impulses which 
would have driven her into any 
more active sphere of woman’s 
work. Poetry no longer came to 
her relief. Thackeray has laid it 
down as a law, that when a man 
or woman can begin making rhymes 
about a grief, the sense of grief can 
no longer be very strong. But this 
is only true of those who are not 
great inspired poets. Such do in- 
deed sometimes find relief from 
utmost sorrow in pouring forth 
poetic plaint and passion. Isolind 
knew now only too well that she 
did not belong to this great in- 
spired order ; and she felt her own 
sorrow too acutely to put it, being 
uninspired, into rhyme and verse. 

The best thing she could do in 
one of these often-recurring par- 
oxysms of agony was to take a 
long quick walk somewhere by the 
sea. If the day was not fine, all 
the better; if the sun was overcast 
by storm-clouds, and the wind blew 
and the waves tossed and roared, 
all the better. There are moods 
of the human mind when nothing 
soothes like the tempest. 

Autumn was beginning, and be- 
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ginning rather early. There came 
one day when the heaven was 
wholly overhung with thick brood- 
ing cloud, and the gray heavy sea 
murmured in low, dull, omimous 
tones, and everything seemed to 
forebode a stormy evening and 
night; and Mrs. Atheling would 
not venture out, and Isolind could 
not stay at home. She wrapped 
herseif in a shawl, and went for a 
quick walk along the edge of the 
clifis. Glancing down at the little 
pier, she saw the steamer come in 
which brought people from Dieppe, 
or one of the other great fashion- 
able places ; and she was conscious 
of a sense of gladness that the boat 
had got in before the threatening 
storm began. Otherwise she heed- 
ed it not; she felt no curiosity 
about the passengers it might have 
brought; she never went down to 
the pier, as so many others did, 
making such expedition the grand 
event of their idle day, to see the 
new arrivals. The boats came and 
went, but not for Isolind. As she 
walked along, she met two merry 
bright English girls, who had seen 
the smoke of the steamer, and were 
hastening to the pier. Their hair 
was blowing in the breeze; their 
complexions were rosy ; their figures 
were well wrapped in gray water- 
proof cloaks in expectation of the 
coming rain ; their short petticoats 
fluttered round their stout Balmoral 
boots ; their white teeth gleamed 
healthily as they chattered and 
laughed ; they were a very ‘living 
picture’ of youth and health and 
good spirits. Isolind looked at 
them and after them with admira- 
tion, aud a certain irrepressible 
feeling of envy, and a certain won- 
der—wonder that there could be 
gleeful and happy girls. ‘ Perhaps 
some father, or brother, or lover is 
coming in that boat. There are, 
then, still happy women, who ex- 
pect fathers, brothers, lovers to 
come to them? And I—’ But Iso- 
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+, exclaimed poor Isolind, ‘if I might only die to-day ! 
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lind walked only the more rapidly 
along the road on the cliffs, and 
strove to banish by movement and 
by battling with the rising wind 
the fierce pangs which were tor- 
menting her. 

She walked on and on, and the 
wind grew wilder, and the sea toss- 
ed more passionately, and at length 
the rain began to fall. Isolind never 
at any time was afraid of a shower 
of rain, or even was much concern- 
ed about a very drenching therein ; 
and at the present moment the 
wildness of the storm and the lone- 
liness it created were welcome to 
her. So she still went on, observ- 
ing with interest how the cloud 
and mist began gradually to obli- 
terate the sea. The gloom and 
utter dreariness of the scene were 
congenial with the girl’s sad mood. 
There crept up to her memory, as 
something that ought to be part of 
the scene and the hour, the sor- 
rowful sweet wail of Thekla—the 
prayer to the Holy One to call 
home his child, who had enjoyed 
all the earthly happiness that could 
be hers, having lived and loved. 
‘O,’ exclaimed poor Isolind, ‘if I 
might only die to-day! I have 
lived and loved, and my love is all 
in vain; and I have nothing now 
to live for, and I shall never see 
Angelo any more And she stood 
still on the open road, pressed her 
hands to her eyes, and burst at 
last into passionate tears. 

Terror! She had fancied that no 
one could be near, that the wind 
and mists had made an utter soli- 
tude of the place; and now she 
heard a quick step behind her— 
the tread of a man hastening on. 
He must have seen her—seen that 
she was weeping ; and shamefaced 
she hurried away. But in a mo- 
ment the tread was close behind 
her, the man was beside her, his 
arm was flung round her waist, and 
Isolind, startled, bewildered, indig- 
nant, looked up, and saw—Angelo! 
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O, the divine ecstasy of that mo- 
ment, when every thought was lost 
in the one delight of meeting! 
Stream, mist! blow, wind! toss and 
moan, gray and mournful sea! Not 
the most glorious scene and hea- 
ven of a fabled summer-land could 
have for Isolind one tithe of the 
glory and delight of that enraptured 
moment! True, it would have been 
but a moment of rapture ; for the 
sad existence of a resolve, needful 
and inexorable apparently as fate 
itself, would soon have reasserted 
its right, and told the girl that she 
and her lover must part. But the 
moment of rapture was destined to 
remain for ever a memory of un- 
broken joy ; for Angelo exclaimed: 

‘TI have you, Isolind, and I will 
never leave you again! You are 
mine forever. I give you the pure 
fame of your mother, made clear 
as light; and I claim you in re- 
turn ! 

Let the gathering mist and the 
deepening dusk of evening enfold 
these two, as in the veil of a sanc- 
tuary, while they walk slowly home, 
and pour out, in such broken words 
as spring from supreme emotion, 
their hearts to each other. We 
have no right to listen to their 
talk, or to try to reduce to the 
dull literature of printed report the 
all-imperfect expressions of their 
joy and confidence and. hope and 
love. While they live, it will al- 
ways be that an autumn evening 
of wind and rain and gloom, which 
fills other hearts with drear and me- 
lancholy feeling, shall come to them 
full of the brightest and gladdest 
association ; for it will remind them 
of that first meeting after a separa- 
tion that seemed hopeless—of that 
hour which gave them back to each 
other, and made them one for life 
or death. 

The rest is not long to tell. An- 
gelo had been in London; had seen 
Lady Judith, and told her the sad 
and shocking story of her husband’s 
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death, and given her the papers 
which he bore. What words of self- 
condemnation or vindication—what 
appeal for generous judgment, or 
for pardon—may have been con- 
tained in Charles Scarlett’s letter to 
his wife, no one but his wife ever 
knew. Events had lately broken 
down so completely the intrench- 
ments of egotism which once ram- 
parted Lady Judith against the in- 
fluence of her better nature, that 
she was prepared to judge more 
sympathetically, and therefore more 
justly, of her husband and of her- 
self, than she ever could have done 
before. Alone in that familiar room 
where we have so often seen her, 
she read the letter again and again. 
‘If we had but known each other!” 
she said with a deep sigh—‘ if we 
had but known each other? The 
words and the sigh were the fitting 
epitaph and dirge of her married 
life—the history and confession of 
the error of two noble lives. 

Then she set herself resolutely 
to carry out to practical purpose 
the wishes expressed in Scarlett’s 
writing, so far as these could any 
longer be realised. + ‘There was one 
earnest wish of his which could no 
more find fulfilment on earth. His 
knowledge of his daughter’s exist- 
ence came, as so much other know- 
ledge had come to him, too late. 

When Charles Scarlett was pre- 
paring for his flight from London, he 
had no thought of a luxurious exile. 
Hemeant to enter upon a life of ob- 
scurity and labour ofsome kind, per- 
haps literary, probably in some west- 
ern city of the American States. He 
had therefore taken with him but 
a comparatively inconsiderable sum 
of money. It seemed to him that 
the step he was about to take would 
have brought with it utter degra- 
dation, and the forfeiture of all self- 
respect, if it did not bring with it 
some personal sacrifice. He left 
behind him a will, in which he be- 
queathed the whole of his property 
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to his wife, ‘ provided she will 
consent to accept it, and will be- 
lieve my solemn assurance that this 
disposition of my property is not 
meant to add by insult farther 
wrong to that I have already done 
her, but because I believe it to be 
right, and do her the justice to be- 
lieve that she will make the wealth 
which was useless to me service- 
able in some way for good.’ Ii, 
however, Lady Judith should re- 
fuse to accept it, then it was to be 
disposed of in the founding of cer- 
tain institutions for popular educa- 
tion, which he described. In any 
case, there was a legacy of a few 
thousand pounds to Robert May. 
When Scarlett was nearing the 
other great crisis of his life—pre- 
paring, as he believed, for a return 
to England—he was apparently im- 
pressed more profoundly than might 
have been expected by the stern 
prediction of Christian, the Swede. 
Perhaps his coming fate had cast 
its shadow before. Certainly he 
wrote his letter to Lady Judith as 
if it were the last message of a man 
about to die. In it he referred to 
his will, and begged of her to act 
on its disposition, only with a dis- 
tinct expression of a desire that a 
proper provision should be made 
for the daughter ‘ of whose exist- 
ence I did not know until yester- 
day.’ Also the letter contained a 
request that five hundred pounds a 
year should be made over on Ange- 
lo; ‘enough to allow him to choose 
his path in life, but not enough to 
deprive him of the healthy stimu- 
lus of a need to labour’—this gift 
being described as ‘a poor recom- 
pense for a life of devotion to duties 
which I deserted, for the earnest- 
ness which conquered my reluct- 
ance to return to active life, and for 
the honest and truthful eloquence 
with which he taught me to under- 
stand for the first time the real 
character of my wife.’ The letter 
contained no allusion to Isolind. 
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Evidently Scarlett felt that she 
would not care to accept any bene- 
fit at his hand, and that even her 
name would hardly find a fitting 
place in this his first and last long 
and confidential letter to his wife. 

That part of the letter which re- 
ferred to the will was the only por- 
tion made known to any one by 
Lady Judith. It is due to her to 
say that she was deeply and sin- 
cerely rejoiced to find that the me- 
mory of Isolind’s mother was free 
from stain. ‘I might have known 
it,, she said; ‘no sinful mother 
ever yet had such a daughter.’ For 
the stern old theology had still its 
hold over Lady Judith’s heart and 
mind. She could not let the sin 
of a mother be blotted out; but 
she rejoiced over the daughter now 
proved to be the offspring of a 
mother who had not committed 
the sin. 

‘Go to her, Angelo,’ said Lady 
Judith, ‘and tell her I shall not be- 
lieve you have both forgiven me 
until you have made each other 
happy.’ 

So Angelo went, and found Iso- 
lind; and when Judge Atheling 
comes to Europe the pair will be 
married. Atheling has, out of the 
wreck of his fortune, enough left 
for himself and his wife to live on 
quietly and happily; and these two 
can always be happy together. An- 
zelodoes notthink of leading an idle 
life. He will keep to his practical 
study of mines and mining both in 
Europe and in America, and means 
to make a business out of it, and 
to be a citizen in this sense of both 
continents. Thus the Athelings, 
when they return to America, will 
still have a chance of sometimes 
seeing the daughter of their heart 
and the husband of her love. 

One last pang awaited Lady Ju- 
dith, in the revived gossip and gab- 
ble which were the result of the 
steps necessary to be taken in order 
to prove the death of her husband, 


that his property might be ad- 
ministered according to his wishes. 
She bore it bravely and patiently ; 
and the traditional nine days passed 
away. She did not habitually take 
in any American papers, and she 
therefore did notsee the four closely- 
printed columns which appeared in 
the Swuday Sociable of New York, 
whercin the London correspondent 
of that journal gave a verbatim re- 
port of an interview he professed 
to have had with herself, in which 
she told him the whole story of her 
life, drew a terrible picture of her 
husband's crimes and violences to- 
wards her, and assured him, in lan- 
guage of lurid efflorescence and 
dazzling grandeur, that such was 
the common domestic life of the 
British aristocracy, and such the 
sufferings woman has to endure 
in the select circles of Belgravian 
fashion. Judge Atheling heard of 
this; not that he ever read the 
Sunday Sociable, but he did read 
the Zrzbune, the Zimes, the Evening 
Post, the Nation, and the other re- 
spectable papers of New York— 
journals unsurpassed by the press 
of any city on earth alike for ability 
and for character—and he observed 
therein certain expressions of dis- 
gust and contempt for the coarse 
and slanderous invention. 

Lady Judith resolved to dedicate 
the whole of her husband’s pro- 
perty—and it was large—with the 
exception, of course, of the specified 
legacies—to the educational pro- 
jects indicated in his will. She will 
have in this work the constant aid, 
counsel, and codperation of Robert 
May, of Charles Escombe, of An- 
gelo, and less directly of Judge 
Atheling, who helps with suggestion 
and information drawn from some 
of the splendid school systems of 
the United States. Thus she pro- 
poses to battle with her own sorrow, 
and to cooperate for the first time 
in her life with the husband of whom 
she had known so little. ‘Thus at 
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least,’ she said to herself, ‘it may 
come about that we shall not both 
have lived and died in vain. In 
this way I may raise his monument, 
and help tomake my own expiation.’ 

One secret, and one only, Angelo 
has kept as yet from Isolind. He 
has told her of the death of Thomas 
Thynne Dysart and of Scarlett, but 
she does not know how either died. 
In time even this will be gradually 
unfolded to her, for Angelo loves 
no life-long secrets; but for the 
present he will not scare away her 
happiness by that tale of horror. 
He will not have her earliest days 
of married life clouded by the 
knowledge that her wretched father 
crowned his life of sin and wicked- 
ness by one supreme crime, and 
was punished for it by the death 
of a felon. 

And so for these two we may 
hope for a life of happiness and of 
usefulness. Neither the one nor 


the other ever could be happy in a 
life which lacked purpose and the 


desire to do good. The character 
of each will strengthen and elevate 
that of the other; their souls will 
grow together, and develop in the 
noblest sympathy and harmony. 
They are not rich thus far, and 
probably never may be; but each 
has learned from the same experi- 
ence how much of a superstition, 
of a mere vulgar unreality, is the 
idea that riches have anything to 
do either in the making or the 
marring of happiness. ‘They have 
alike the courage to be themselves, 
to live their own lives. Nothing 
but inexorable misfortune—which 
we trust will be kept from them— 
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can make these two unhappy ; not 
even misfortune can make either of 
them ignoble. Richer promise no 
two lives ever had when starting 
together in the partnership of love. 

In the story which closes here 
the author has endeavoured to illus- 
trate principally one great truth, as 
certain as any physical or scientific 
law, but which among grave people 
would probably be regarded rather 
as a pretty piece of sentimentalism, 
or one of the exaggerations of poeti- 
cal enthusiasm—the truth that Love 
is the great human strength, the one 
grand eternal principle and guiding 
power of life. Woe to those who 
have false gods before it, or who 
take its name in vain, or who have 
eyes and see it not! They who 
enthrone Egotism, or Pride, or 
Ambition, or Money, or Lust in its 
sacred place, shall fall down and 
be abased, and shall perish; or 
shall only save themselves on con- 
dition that they acknowledge its 
divinity at last, and purely, unself- 
ishly pay it their tribute of homage 
and devotion. Never yet did pure 
unselfish love betray any heart, or 
lead any one astray, who honestly 
listened to its voice of counsel. 
Never yet did it fail to avenge itself 
on neglect or outrage. Never was 
there uttered by philosopher a pro- 
founder truth than that contained 
in the words of the American poet 
—words already quoted in this 
story, and which may most fittingly 
be adopted as its exvoi and moral 
—the words which tell the ruler 
of Olympus that ‘Thou and all 
strength shali crumble, except 
Love ! 
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* Leave her to heaven, 
And io those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 


To prick and sting her.’ 
RETROSPECTION. 


OUTSIDE, the deep gloom of a night 
in midwinter, with the low and sul- 
len roar of waves dashing against a 
shingly beach, lashed into greater 
fury by wild gusts of wind, that, 
blowing freely across the main, 
sweep shrilly round the edges of 
the cliff, near which a lonely cot- 
tage stands. The skies, black and 
utterly starless, hang heavily like a 
huge pall over the earth, and the 
rain pours down on sea and land. 


Inside, a bright brisk fire lights 
up a small and square room, in 
which everything around, although 
betokening the usual necessaries 
of existence, is of the plainest 


and most unpretending mould. 
No useless ornaments, no rare por- 
celain or glittering bric-A-brac— 
the luxuries and frivolities that be- 
long to happy lives—are to be 
seen. The whole of the apartment 
bears upon it an impress of al- 
most conventual simplicity, from 
the low undecorated ceiling down 
to the wooden flooring. Three 
paintings in plain oaken frames are 
the sole adornments to the homely 
plastered walls. ‘The largest one, 
that holds the place of honour over 
the narrow mantelboard, represents 
an ancient and noble pile, surround- 
ed by high ancestral trees—and its 
name, ‘Castle Conyers,’ is inscribed 
in legible letters below. 

A lovely villa ornée, with long 
French casements that open down 


to a velvet lawn, and with its white 
facade lavishly covered by masses 
of Virginian creeper, the fervid- hued 
leaves of which mingle with the pale 
petals of delicate white roses and 
the tender green of the scented 
brier ; and the total wreck of the 
yacht Sylphide off the treacherous 
Cornish coast—form the subjects 
of the other two. 

These three pictures tell the whole 
tale of a life. 

The stately castle, in which a hu- 
man being first saw the light in this 
weary world ; the ‘sweet home,’ in 
which a human soul revelled for a 
while in more than earthly bliss ; 
and the wreck, in which the happi- 
ness of a loving heart was lost for 
ever and aye. 

A narrow mirror suspended on 
the wall reveals the figures of the 
two inmates of the cottage. 

One is that of a woman of mid- 
dle age, robed in a heavy dress of 
black. Her features are wan and 
thin, her eyes leaden-lidded from 
many a long night vigil of bitter 
tears ; and her hair is pushed back 
carelessly and unbecomingly from 
off her pale temples, revealing a 
face that is prematurely old. Op- 
posite to her sits a child of seven 
years, bending intently over some 
writing that lies before him. <A 
boy with an angel’s countenance, 
with soft eyes of sapphire, and long 
golden curls falling over his neck 
on to the black tunic he wears. 
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‘Mamma, see how nice my name 
looks! a childish voice exclaimed 
gleefully, breaking the thread of 
memory, and startling me into at- 
tention ; at the same time a copy- 
book was pushed across the table 
for my approval, and ‘ Angus Con- 
yers Dillon’ lay before me, as if 
in flaming letters of fire, although 
they were only in a child’s text- 
hand. //is name! “Ais, my poor 
little nameless darling! Ay di 
me! for his mother, miserable and 
heart-weary, lacked the courage to 
try and awaken his infant mind to 
the dreadful, the fatal truth. I 
could not withdraw my gaze from 
the writing. It was as if a basilisk 
held me in its power. Yet I saw 
nothing — nothing; for the words 
swam before my vision, and the 
letters seemed to dance as if in 
very mockery of my grief and 
shame! Hot scalding tears burnt 
my lids and coursed one another 
rapidly down my cheeks, but I 
durst not wipe them off, for fear 
of attracting the boy’s notice; so I 
shaded my eyes with my two hands, 
and leaning forward on the table, 
made a feint of examining the copy. 
Thatname, ‘Angus Conyers Dillon,’ 
had reunited completely the broken 
chain of my thoughts, and memory, 
upon wings of the wind, was wan- 
dering hither and thither—first to 
the gloomy old pile of my birth; 
then to the flower-decked home in 
Devon; and then, ah then! to that 
most terrible wreck —when my 
hands were pulled away, and a 
cherub face peered piteously up 
into mine. 

‘Mamma, what are you crying 
for? Look how naughty you are to 
put such a big blot on my name!’ 

I started as if I had been stung, 
and stared aghast ina foolish help- 
less fashion at the little one. In 
the feverish state to which imagi- 
nation had worked up my poor 
brain, his words hit so hard, so 
hard. Just for an instant I gazed 
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bewildered, not comprehending in 
the least what he meant. 

‘Yes, look! he said, pointing 
out with the top of a tiny finger 
the evidence of my crime. 

It was quite true; a big tear, 
unconsciously to myself, had fallen 
on the paper, and blurred all the 
letters of which he had been so 
proud. 

‘I did not mean to do it, darling, 
I didn’t indeed! I exclaimed in 
choking tones. ‘QO, I never, zever 
meant to blot out your name, my 
darling, my child! I kept on mur- 
muring over and oVer again, sad- 
ly and wearily and remorsefully 
enough, Heaven knows, to the boy 
who could not understand my ter- 
rible grief, or my bitter, bitter peni- 
tence. 

The pair of liquid sapphires gave 
me a pitying glance, and clambering 
up into my lap, he laid his golden 
head on my shoulder. 

‘ Never mind, mamma,’ he coaxed 
inaconsolatory voice, endeavouring 
to wipe away my tears with all the 
force he owned. ‘You must never 
be so naughty again! And now 
tell me a nice story—the story I 
like.’ Then half closing his white 
eyelids, he composed himself to lis- 
ten quietly. 

I knew the story he liked so 
much. It was a very simple ver- 
sion of the sufferings of poor Ha- 
gar and her Ishmael. And I nar- 
rated it as pathetically as I could, 
until I saw that sleep was rapidly 
stealing over him, and that with 
great difficulty he listened to the 
troubles which I recounted for the 
fiftieth time of the wretched wan- 
derers of the desert. 

‘My pet must say his prayers be- 
fore he goes to sleep,’ I said, putting 
him gently down; and, kneeling 
beside me, with one of my hands 
tightly clasped in his own, and his 
face buried in the folds of my dress, 
he sent up his little prayer : 

* God, bless mamma and me, and 
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makeus both good, that we may see 
papa again.’ 

It was only a little prayer that he 
had made himself when he first 
began to speak, but my heart re- 
sponded fervently to it, ‘Amen, 
amen !’ 

I took him up in my arms and 
kissed him a score of times passion- 
ately. He was my child, my all 
on earth, the only ray of sunshine 
that my dark life possessed. Then 
I carried him into the other room ; 
and when he slept calmly and 
peacefully in his tiny cot, smiling 
in his happy dream just as though 
the angels were indeed whispering 
to him, I returned to my old chair 
opposite the mirror, to tell the story 
of my life—a life, alas, both sinful 
and sorrowful. 

Though it is a bitter task to dwell 
on retrospection, to probe deeply 
afresh the unclosed wounds that lie 
festering in my soul, and to expose 
the feelings to stranger eyes that 
my breast once cherished, and at 
the very recollection of which my 
cheek burns with shame ; yet me- 
thinks the very punishment and tor- 
ture of my self-imposed task may, 
in some measure, atone for the sin 
of the wretched past. 


PART I. 


Ir was, as I have already said, 
within the stately walls of Castle 
Conyers that I first opened my 
eyes upon this world. O God! 
how often in the depths of despond- 
ency and griefhave I sinfully cursed 
the hour of that birth, and down on 
my bended knees wearied the Al- 
mighty with frantic prayers to take 
back from me the life that He gave! 
A swelling heart full of rebellion, 
and a chafing spirit fretted with 
dire discontent, that could ill brook 
and bear the heavy burden ‘of sor- 
row laid upon them, were mine ; 
but now, at last, patience and re- 


signation, born perchance of sheer 
hopelessness and despair, have come 
to me, and I strive to wait quietly 
until /Zzs will be done. Then, when 
my sad pilgrimage is ended, I shall 
sleep—ay, sleep—the sound slum- 
ber that has no awakening, that 
brings no dream of either joy or 
woe ! 

Castle Conyers had been the 
home of my forefathers for many 
generations. It was a proud and 
palatial pile, built as far back as the 
year 1300, by a Hildebrand Con- 
yeare, who was knighted for a series 
of gallant services rendered to King 
Edward the First, to whom he was 
a devoted subject. He fell, pierced 
to the heart, in the thickest of the 
fight between the forces of Aymer 
de Valence and Robert Bruce, and 
was found on the field of battle with 
the Englishstandard clasped tightly 
to his breast. 

The site selected for the mansion 
had been on the ruins of an ancient 
monastery, and the house was a fit 
habitation for royalty itself; but, in 
spite of its extreme grandeur and 
beauty, and the picturesque points 
of its situation, there was a some- 
thing chilling and even repelling in 
its aspect: a severity in the archi- 
tecture, on which traces of monas- 
tic simplicity still lingered ; a hard- 
ness and formality in the very square- 
ness of the massive turrets that 
crowned the building; a narrowness 
and prison-like lookin the diamond- 
paned windows ; and a gloom in 
the time-blackened facade of gray- 
stone, with the huge hatchment 
looming above the principal portal, 
that never appeared to come down 
fromits elevated position. Alengthy 
avenue of fine old trees led up for 
more than a quarter of a league to 
the Castle, with their luxuriant foli- 
age so closely interlaced overhead, 
that even during the brightest sum- 
mer hours great dark shadows slant- 
ed down on the broad road be- 
neath. 
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On one side of the house lay a 
glorious forest ofmagnificent growth; 
and on the other side, over green 
fields and sloping glades and dells, 
glimpses were caught from the tall 
observatory tower of the Channel, 
whose waters sparkled up a dozen 
prismatic hues beneath the ardent 
sunbeams. 

We Conyers were a peculiar race. 
We were w/trissime in pride and 
self-will, and domineering in man- 
ner, lording it over our neighbours 
in a fashion that was ducal. We 
were proud of our ancient pedigree, 
and of the patronymic that had so 
many heroic deeds linked with it in 
the country’s annals. 

We were proud ofour escutcheon, 
that had rested ever pure and un- 
tarnished as undriven snow—free 
from foul slur and wicked slander ; 
and we were proud of the enormous 
coffers that had come to us, not by 
labour or talent, but by the un- 
doubted right of lords of the soil 
for many and many a thousand 
acres. 

Pride, by which ‘angels have 
fallen,’ was the ruling passion of our 
breasts, the besetting sin of the 
family—fulsome, uncompromising, 
narrow pride had descended to us 
as natural an heirloom as the old 
Castle itself. And we pampered it, 
and fed it, and hugged it to our 
hearts, and held it as our dearest 
possession. 

My father, Sir Hildebrand Con- 
yers, was in every respect a fit suze- 
rain for his regal home. He wasa 
very tall man, straight as an arrow, 
stately as one of his ancestral oaks ; 
and he had high aquiline features 
and hawk-like eyes, and hair as soft 
as spun silk and shining like silver. 
Dressed habitually in rich velvet, 
with priceless point for collar and 
ruffle, and his locks worn long and 
flowing after the mode of centuries 
back, he looked as if he had just 
stepped out of one of the great 
worm-eaten frames in the old pic- 
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ture-gallery that occupied a whole 
wing of the building. 

Reserved almost to moroseness, 
pompous in his bearing, and hard 
as adamant in his nature, he never 
unbent or displayed even a transi- 
tory emotion of tenderness or kind- 
ness. It was scarcely a marvel, 
then, that I feared him and did not 
love him. Memory cannot recall 
to me one kiss from paternal lips, 
oran approving glance. ‘The echo 
of his slow step resounding on the 
broad oaken staircase was wont to 
send me scared and shrinking back 
into myself in a white tremor. And 
no gleam of joyousness could have 
been detected on my features, or a 
feeling of freedom discovered in my 
bosom, when within sight of his cold 
gray eyes, that always seemed to 
pierce me through and through with 
a hard and unrelenting scrutiny that 
was most painful to bear ; and yet, 
even when a little child, I had sense 
enough to divine that often when 
that terrible glance rested upon me, 
he really saw nothing; for he was 
subject to strange fits ofabstraction, 
that drew him right away into a 
world of memories or visions that 
were not pleasing, judging by the 
impress they left upon his face. 

I used often to wonder, after the 
manner of curious children, what he 
could be thinking of, and puzzle my 
poor little brain by trying to make 
out a history in his impassive coun- 
tenance ; but it was not an agree- 
able study ; no lights ever appeared 
to break out through the profound 
gloom of his features, and yet they 
were not soft enough to denote sad- 
ness. 

Had my father ever been differ- 
ent? I used to say to myself some- 
times. Surely he must have had 
some tenderness in his heart at 
some period of his existence, even 
if stern realities or weighty grief had 
crushed all softness out of him 
later. Then an old nurse, garrulous 
and indiscreet, who had been a re- 
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tainer of the family since the youth 
of Sir Hildebrand, whispered a tale 
into my ears one evening, as she 
and I sat side by side in the big 
recess of a window during the 
gloom. 

Her story possessed a wondrous 
interest for me, for it spoke of ‘ love’ 
—love passionate, self-abnegatory, 
and life-enduring, such as even in 
my childhood, with queer precocity 
of feeling, I had learnt to picture 
as the only end and aim of a true 
woman’s existence. She told me 
ofavillage maiden—pure as a snow- 
drop, modest as a violet, and lovely 
as a wild rose—with whom the heir 
of the Conyers had kept many a 
long and loving tryst, down in the 
sweet sequestered woodland paths 
that lay hard by, forgetting for a 
while the sinfulness of his pride in 
the holiness of an honest love, until 
malevolent tongues revealed the 
secret, guarded for so long. ‘Then 
the meetings beneath the arching 
elms, with floods of moonlight bath- 
ing each flower and leaf around in 
liquid lustre, and falling softly on 
two young faces, came abruptly to 
aclose. The high-born lover was 
seen no more wandering hand in 
hand with the rustic girl. He left 
for foreign lands, to forfeit his pro- 
mised troth, ’twas true, but to pre- 
serve intact from speck or soil the 
Conyers’ honour and pride. And 
when he came back once more to 
his feudal home, all danger of a mé- 
salliance was past ; no more temp- 
tation from the lovely face and 
tempting form of the village girl 
could assail him, for her broken 
heart lay hid beneatha grassy mound 
in the little churchyard, close to the 
trysting-trees. 

The old beldame’s tale was only 
an outline, after all, lacking all the 
finished detail that my romantic 
fancy craved to hear; but yet the 
story, short and sketchy as it was, 
with a theme that, Heaven knows, 
is worn threadbare enough in this 
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world, impressed my imagination 
strangely; and often and often, en- 
sconced in some dark and distant 
corner of the great library, I would 
find myself scanning my father’s 
face as the flickering firelight fell 
upon it, showing up the rigid lines, 
the firm-set lips, and the ‘steely’ 
eyes so clearly; and I would try 
and picture those hard lines relax- 
ing, the set lips softening into a 
smile, the cold eyes shedding co- 
pious tears on the grave of his early 
love. 

Sir Hildebrand, in spite of the 
secluded life he led in the country, 
was yet an eager politician, and 
conservative to the backbone. He 
was usually a silent man; and I 
never saw him stirred into an un- 
mistakable ebullition of wrath but 
once in my life—for he had extra- 
ordinary control over himself, and 
the only signs of anger he gave 
were a sudden lividness that would 
steal over his cheek, and a curious 
lurid gleam that would shoot a- 
thwart his eyes; but in this instance 
he lost his habitual self-command, 
and spoke in a low condensed tone 
of voice that frightened me. It was 
in rebuke of an indiscreet guest, 
who, perchance in joke, mooted 
some sentiment that savoured of 
democratic principles. I was too 
young to comprehend the subject 
of dispute, but the unusual expres- 
sion that crossed my father’s brow, 
and the impatient grind of his heel 
on the tessellated flooring, were 
quite enough. I wanted no other 
signs to realise the enormity of the 
offence, and I trembled for the fool- 
hardy offender. 

My childhood was an unhappy 
one. A wild game of romps—that 
luxury of a merry child—was a boon 
that I had never known; exuber- 
ance of spirits was tabooed me; 
and fear and pride, two feelings in- 
consistent with each other, were yet 
the sensations that were ever upper- 
most in my breast. 
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Like a tiny spectre, with a scared 
expression and frightened eyes, 
haunting the huge dreary corridors 
and long bleak passages, I was wont 
to creep about silently and stealth- 
ily on tiptoe, with a poor blanched 
little face and a sinking spirit, that 
dreaded an encounter with Sir Hil- 
debrand’s tall figure on the way. 
To the dependents I was over- 
weeningly proud and imperious, 
holding my head aloft, and with 
the overbearing haughtiness of my 
race regarding all around as mere 
scum of the earth, showing a super- 
cilious scorn and contempt that 
must have been laughable to behold 
in so young a child. 

My mother died when I was only 
six years of age; but even during 
her lifetime I saw but little of her. 
I remember that I regarded her 
with a sort of religious adoration 
and admiration, just as one would 
look upon an angel or a star, or a 
splendid painting, or a piece of sta- 
tuary, that one dared not approach 
too near, or touch without permis- 
sion. 

Each night and morning I used 
to be taken up into a sumptuous 
apartment, all hung with amber and 
silver, to receive a maternal kiss 
from lips so red, so beautiful, but 
so strangely cold—lips that me- 
chanically touched my baby brow, 
but which never uttered soft words 
to the only offspring that God had 
given her. 

My mother was no Saxon beauty, 
with coral and opal tints and ceru- 
lean orbs. Her cheek was rich and 
glowing with the crimson roses of 
the South ; her eyes were dark and 
luminous, and heavy blue - black 
tresses crowned her imperial brow. 
Her form was as grand and majestic 
as an Eastern queen’s. Like Semi- 
ramis of old, she looked fit to rule 
the world, and to my eyes she 
appeared more than a creature of 
mortal mould. I would gaze on 
her extreme loveliness in a species 
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of wonderment, and feel a passion- 
ate longing to see the red curved 
lips smile; but her smiles were very 
rare—weariness and scorn were the 
expressions that hovered upon her 
mouth and shone out of her large 
eyes; and when a smile came, there 
was nothing genial or genuine in 
it. It was just like a sun-gleam from 
a wintry sky, shedding no warmth 
or light where it fell. But even in 
their hard repose her features were 
perfect. 

Her heart was dead to all living 
things, like her husband’s; she had 
buried it in the tomb ofa first pas- 
sion. 

Her marriage had been one of 
ambition. It was not to gain posi- 
tion that she became Sir Hilde- 
brand’s wife; for the ‘ Ricardo’ 
came of as noble a stock in Italy 
as the Conyers did in England. 

But the Contessa Rosita, with 
all the blue blood that ran through 
her veins, yet wanted the where- 
withal that could support her dig- 
nity royally, and deck her superb 
form in the jewels and cloth of 
gold that she loved so well; so 
when Sir Hildebrand proffered his 
hand, she accepted it as a key to 
the Conyers’ coffers ; and her hus- 
band, insensible to all her beauty 
and grace, except in as far as re- 
cognising that she was a suitable 
helpmate in birth and breeding to 
himself, never even asked her to 
give him ‘ love.’ 

All the intense fervour of her 
true southern nature had been lav- 
ished on an Italian officer, whom 
she had believed to be her devoted 
slave, until awakened to his falsity 
by his marriage with her young sis- 
ter Giulia. Her affection for Carlo 
Ferrari turned to bitter hatred, un- 
til just three years after her own 
marriage she was summoned to his 
deathbed. 

Then, down on her knees by her 
first lover’s couch, watching the 
light of life dying out of his eyes, 
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and a gray pallor creeping over the 
face that had won her virgin heart, 
the proud beauty forgave his defal- 
cation, and pardoned the stab in 
her soul that she knew would never 
heal ; and holding a trembling hand 
within her own firm clasp, she 
swore to guard and cherish as her 
own the child he bequeathed to 
her care, and whose mother had 
died in giving him birth. To save 
the boy from being homeless and 
friendless, Lady Conyers took him 
to her arms; and thus it was that 
my cousin Amadeo Ferrari became 
an inmate of Castle Conyers and 
my rival, whom I hated; for he had 
smiles and caresses from my mo- 
ther, when I, flesh of her flesh, 
bone of her bone, inheriting her 
features, and longing with a keen 
and irrepressible longing for her 
tenderness, was regarded carelessly, 
nay, even put aside to make way 
for the son of the man whom she 
had adored. 

Alas that even in such early 
days germs of hateful passions, of 
hate and envy, should have been 
sown in my heart, and let to grow 
and ripen! And yet I feel that my 
nature was not wholly bad, that one 
loving hand could have smoothed 
away the wrinkles that disfigured 
my character, and by patiently 
plucking away the tares, have en- 
couraged good seed to flourish ; 
but lonely, neglected, and unloved, 
I struggled on through childhood 
into maidenhood, old: before my 
time, hardened to all soft and 
womanly feelings by the knocks 
and brunts that met me at every 
turn. 

One day an unusual stillness 
reigned in the Castle. The voices 
of the servants came in low whis- 
pers; and even Amadeo’s laugh 
was rebuked by the woman who 
held the office of gouvernante, and 
with whom my cousin was prime 
favourite, either from the merits he 
possessed, but which my prejudiced 
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eyes could never discern the exist- 
ence of, or else as a mode of in- 
gratiating herself with Lady Con- 
yers, whose fondness for the boy 
was undisguisedly displayed. 

At last I ventured to ask the 
cause of the solemn stillness that 
was everywhere. ‘ My lady is very 
ill, Miss Maude, and it does not 
become you to be worrying with 
questions, when maybe your mam- 
ma is at death’s door,’ was the 
sharp and curt reply I received. 
But I never heeded it. I kept on 
repeating to myself in a bewildered 
sort of way, ‘ Mamma is at death’s 
door,’ until wonderment and terror 
overcame me, and I crept away 
and hid myself in a corner of a 
room that was nearly filled with 
lumber. I wanted to think undis- 
turbed. 

Hour after hour of the bright 
day I sat in the gloomy place I 
had chosen, without once rising to 
peep out of the window upon the 
sunlit flowers, and the gay birds 
and butterflies that were disporting 
themselves in full enjoyment of 
sweet summer outside. 

I was trying hard to realise my 
mother in death, when she would lie 
in the big dark mausoleum where 
all the Conyers had slept side by 
side for so many generations. I 
was trying to picture her beautiful 
glowing cheeks, white and cold like 
marble, and herlovely star-like eyes, 
with all their light quenched, and 
hidden by heavy closed lids, and 
her scarlet lips all set and rigid with 
the curling scorn gone out from 
them ; and all of a sudden a great 
horror rose up before me of the 
figure of Death, with its icy fingers 
pressing the life from my heart; and 
laying my head down on an old 
trunk, I cried myself to sleep, and 
only awoke when the evening sha- 
dows were filling the room, and 
making the lumber assume such 
weird fantastic shapes, that, utter- 
ing 2 shrill scream, I fled up the 
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stairs into the nursery, and hid my- 
self in my bed. 

The next day my mother died ; 
and a week afterwards, with eyes 
that had more astonishment than 
tears in them, I watched the funeral 
pageant before the house, and felt 
sorrow when it moved out of view. 
Not because I realised my loss, but 
because the sight was a novel one ; 
and the black horses tossing their 
heads and waving the great ebon 
feathers to and fro pleased my child- 
ish fancy so much. 

The months rolled by, and Lady 
Conyers, with her proud face and 
haughty bearing, had _ well-nigh 
passed from the memory of all. 

It was only I who remembered 
her well. In the dark night-watches 
I used to see her in my dreams, sit- 
ting before me in the glory of her 
beauty, or leaning forwards to kiss 
me in the cold grave way she used 
to do ; and through the daylight her 
features seldom left me; until a des- 
perate longing came over me to 
look even at her likeness which 
hung in the gallery, high up on the 
wall, with a thick curtain to shield 
it from dust or injury. It was a 
chef-d euvre of Sit Joshua Reynolds, 
and was carefully kept in conse- 
quence. 

I was determined to break through 
the great barrier of fear in which 
Sir Hildebrand’s presence always 
bound me, and to prefer my request ; 
and I watched my opportunity 
eagerly. 

At length, one quiet afternoon, 
after I had gazed on my father’s 
wan face for some time, and noted 
that the attitude he had assumed 
was a more sorrowful one than 
usual, I took courage and spoke; 
but habitual fear of him made my 
tones scarcely audible, and it was 
some time before his attention was 
arrested. Then something in my 
manner must have aroused his curi- 
osity, for he fixed his cold gray eyes 
upon me in a way that nearly sent 
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me from the room; but I had a 
good deal of self-control, and so | 
stood before him as still as a statue. 

‘May I look at mamma’s pic- 
ture ?? was all I could utter, very 
low, with my hand on the long green 
baize covering. I trembled to pull 
it aside, and I could scarcely await 
his consent. 

Sir Hildebrand stared at my wist- 
ful looks and hot flushed cheeks, 
and bit his thin lips. I fancied that 
the shadow of a grim smile flitted 
hastily over them ; but I only heard 
a gruff sound issue, which I accept- 
ed as an affirmative to my request. 

It was enough ; and the next mo- 
ment, perched on a chair, I gazed 
on my mother’s portrait through 
eyes blinded with tears ; and then, 
forgetting that I was not alone, I 
humbly and reverentially pressed my 
mouth to the very end of the long 
trailing velvet skirt. 

‘Turning round in trepidation at 
my rashness, I saw a strange mist 
in Sir Hildebrand’s eyes, and on 
the impulse of the moment I sprang 
from my elevated position, and, 
crouching down by his side, sobbed 
out loudly, ‘ Papa, papa !’ 

A strong arm put me roughly 
aside, and a face that appeared 
harder and sterner than ever looked 
down upon me. I shivered, and 
longed to sink into the floor out of 
his sight. 

‘Maude! never dare to be so 
foolish again! Learn to control 
yourself, and never sacrifice your 
pride to any other feeling. I am 
ashamed of you, crying like a baby. 
Go away, and do not come here to 
trouble me again!’ Then, turning 
abruptly on his heel, he walked up 
to the window; whilst I shrank 
away like a beaten hound into the 
most lonely portion of the grounds. 

There was cool shadow beneath 
the ancient trees, whose large arms 
stretched upwards yearningly to the 
heavens. ‘There was a strong fra- 
grance of flowers around me, a hum 
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of insects rose up from the ground, 
and a duet between a rivulet that 
ran close by with some fluttering 
leaflets was murmured in my ears 
as I sat on a fallen branch, with 
tears blistering my cheeks, and my 
heart aching with a greater sense of 
loneliness than it had ever known 
before ; while my eyes mechanically 
followed the happy flight of birds 
across the sky, and the dancing of 
the butterflies over the scented 
bloom. 


PART IL. 


Ir was barely two years after the 
death of my mother, that Sir Hilde- 
brand, after a longer absence than 
he had ever made from the Castle, 
brought home another bride. This 
time his choice had fallen on a 
fair and noble Scotchwoman, the 
‘tocherless’ daughter of an impo- 
verished earl. 

The second Lady Conyers was a 
complete antithesis to the first one, 
not only in person but in character. 
She was a fragile being with bright 
golden hair, and soft but meaning- 
less features, and her disposition 
was meek, like her face. She pre- 
sented a curious contrast to her 
haughty lord, as, clinging to his arm 
with shy downcast eyes and blush- 
ing cheeks, she entered as mistress 
of the grand domain. 

I watched her entry from a win- 
dow, and welcomed her to the Cas- 
tle with feelings in which pity and 
hatred were strangely commingled. 
I hated her for filling the place of 
my dead mother, and for being the 
object in whose honour the bonfires 
blazed and triumphal arches were 
erected on every side: and I 
pitied her for having come to a 
princely prison, where coldness and 
hardness would starve her heart to 
death. 

Not even her friendly kiss and 


greeting had the power to awaken 
any emotions of kindliness in my 
bosom. I coudd not breathe the 
same air as she did without a feel- 
ing of stifling, and while she and I 
remained inmates of the same walls 
I shunned her presence and loathed 
her sight as though she had been 
repulsive to look upon, instead ofa 
bright and lovable woman. Bat 
my ‘durance vile’ lasted but a little 
time, and after the birth ofa daugh- 
ter mystepmother was carried away 
to the family vault, with all the grand 
solemnity of ceremony that her ye 
decessor had had. 

My sister Avice was nearly ten 
years younger than myself, and beau- 
tiful with the pure pearly tints of a 
Saxon. Her eyes were of true tur- 
quoise shaded by the longest lashes 
in the world ; her hair was of light- 
est gold and wonderfully luxuriant, 
and she wore it, even when she 
grew to womanhood, in loose wav- 
ing masses over her lovely white 
shoulders. Her form was slight, 
and she had a simple spirit, and:a 
warm loving heart that clung grate- 
fully to any who gave her a kindly 
word. 

Her sweet disposition and win- 
ning ways had captivated even my 
father ; for ever and anon I could 
see him, as if unconsciously to him- 
self, pass his hand caressingly over 
her shining head, while a softened 
expression would play on his coun- 
tenance as she lifted up her rosebud 
lips for her good-night kiss. I used 
to try, but vainly, to smother the 
pang of jealousy that rose turbu- 
lently up, and strive not to wish my 
little sister any ill, although I en- 
vied her so much the capability of 
winning affection that Heaven had 
denied to me from the hour I was 
born. 

Poor Avice! how vividly I re- 
collect the deprecatory wistful look 
in her soft eyes, when, in lieu of 
evoking a little warmth or love 
from me in return for some impulse 
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of tenderness on her part, she would 
seeme turn away from herbrusquely, 
and feel me shiver at her gentle 
touch! But I could not help it. It 


seemed so unutterably hard, that ~ 


Amadeo should have engrossed all 
my mother’s affection, and that my 
sister should have found a warm 
spot in my father’s breast that had 
ever been cold for me. 

As the years grew on, and Avice 
emerged from childhood unto maid- 
enhood, it became evident that my 
cousin Amadeo cherished strong 
feelings of attachment for her ; but 
although, with the habitual meek- 
ness ofher nature, she rested passive 
under his attentions, it was easy to 
perceive that no reciprocity reigned 
in her soul. Nay, at times I saw 
her shrink away from under the 
passionate gaze of his great Italian 
eyes, that were filled with all the 
fire and fervour of the sons of the 
South. 

His face was proud and beautiful, 
like all his mother’s race, but it was 
painfully delicate, and his hair, black 
and glossy as a raven’s plumage, 
fell over his neck and was pushed 
off his thin blue-veined temples. 
His hands and feet were as small 
as a woman’s, and his figure tall and 
fragile; and there was ever a wild- 
ness in the working of his lips and 
a strangeness in his manner and 
gestures that was unpleasing to look 
upon. His temperament was fervid 
and romantic to an excess, and was 
just the one to yield to an over- 
heated brain, and to cause, if not 
madness, an incipient insanity. I 
was of too strong a mind to feel 
afraid of him; but Avice, of far 
weaker mould, experienced a real 
sentiment of fear at his violent fits 
of excitability. Amadeo was ta- 
lented as a poet and a painter, but 
he lacked all knowledge of woman 
nature, and it was doubtless this 
failure in acute perception that 
blinded him so utterly to the evi- 
dent fact of my sister’s indifference 


to him; or else her angelic disposi- 
tion deceived him to a certain ex- 
tent; for she was of such a pliant 
yielding spirit, that, unable to grap- 
ple with another’s will, a silken fibre 
would have been enough to lead 
her anywhere, even against her own 
desire. 

It had ever been my habit to 
wander by myself through the fo- 
rest and woodlands around. Avice 
was not hardy enough to accom- 
pany me often in the lengthy ram- 
bles which my restless nature loved, 
and which my strong physique en- 
abled me to enjoy. 

Air and freedom—the fresh air 
of heaven, and the unfettered move- 
ments of a wild bird for ever on the 
wing—were the greatest luxuries in 
the world to me. I should have 
drooped like a field-flower within 
a hothouse, had I been pent up 
within four walls. I ought to have 
been born a child of the desert— 
allowed to roam over hill and dale 
—for my spirit chafed so sorely at 
the conventionalities and petty de- 
corums that are exacted by society. 
I grew up like a weed; unculti- 
vated, but sturdy. Ifa hand had 
tried to train me in orthodox paths, 
I feel that it would have killed me 
outright. And yet I was inconsist- 
ent too: for with all my distaste and 
disdain of Zs convenances, the fla- 
vour of Conyers’ pride, with which 
my character was so highly impreg- 
nated, made me look with the deep- 
est admiration and respect on the 
portraits of my high-born ances- 
tresses that, braced up in buckram 
and furbished to fashion’s most ele- 
vated point, sat so stiff and stately 
to support their position with true 
dignity. 

It was in one of my wanderings, 
in which the extreme fineness of the 
weather had tempted my sister to 
join me, that, leaving the forest be- 
hind, we came in sight of Dillon 
Grange—an estate that lay in con- 
tiguity to the Castle. The warm 
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sun shining down in full meridian 
ardour seared the blades of long 
grass, and sent his beams through 
the thick tree-tops, and across the 
indolent ripple of water. 

In the foliage scarce a twig stir- 
redabove. The summerwind balmy 
albeit with fragrance, yet came to 
us both faint and slow in gentle 
whispers, that sounded like magic 
melody. Beneath the bright hea- 
vens, odours like incense to the god 
of light went up from tangled heaps 
of blossoms. Shadow was nowhere, 
and nothing savoured of coolness 
but the mossy bank on which Avice 
and I rested for a while. 

Avice was silent. She was day- 
dreaming, and by her expression I 
knew that her soul was wandering 
far away into the regions of ro- 
mance, in which it loved to revel. 

But I was of a stronger nature, 
with feelings that were matter-of- 
fact and material. 

She saw nothing; her fair throat 
looked like a drooping lily, as with 
her head bent downwards, her pel- 
lucid eyes were fixed on the ground, 
with the gilded atmosphere tinting 
her cheeks with the soft faint blush 
of a rose; but my restless gaze, 
in wandering hither and thither, 
from the enamelled turf to yellow- 
lighted tree-tops that formed our 
canopy, descried hard by the fi- 
gure of a man lying on the velvet 
sward. 

He was half asleep, or else so 
absorbed in thought, that our pre- 
sence on the scene was unobserved. 
I had thus ample leisure to scan 
him fully. 

As he lay stretched on the grass, 
I could see that he was a tall man, 
with broad Atlantean shoulders and 
chest; with straightly-cut patrician 
features, dreamy eyes, and a mas- 
sive white brow. His head rested 
on his hands; his straw hat was 
cast carelessly by, and he seemed 
to bear unflinchingly the ardent 
sunbeams that kissed his half-shut 
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lids, and played upon the hair, of a 
warm chestnut shade, that waved 
off his temples in broad bright rip- 
ples, and upon a beard that fell low 
upon his breast. I never thought 
of drawing my sister’s attention to- 
wards him, but I sat studying his 
features one by one, and dreading 
lest she should by the utterance of 
a word break the rapt trance into 
which I had unconsciously fallen. 
I seemed to divine intuitively that 
I was looking on the heir of Dillon 
Grange and my fate! I even caught 
myself wondering whether it wou}! 
be a modern version of the old feud 
between the Montagues and Capu 
lets; for I was aware that my father 
hated, with all the fierce rancour 
that his nature was capable of, the 
whole race of Dillon for their po- 
pularity in the county, and thei: 
liberal politics. Often, when a lit- 
tle child, I used to listen to the 
bitter expressions of animosity with 
which the name of Dillon was in- 
variably linked, and feel a strange 
conviction, that, to have evoked 
such dislike, they must be fiends 
incarnate in men’s form divine. 
Whilst I sat there, looking my first 
on Angus Dillon, with all the fer- 
vour of my passionate soul going 
out in my glance, I strove to trace 
in his countenance some of the ter 
rible demoniac spirit that J had al- 
ways imagined lived within him and 
his—but I was completely at fault. 
His face and form were a pride to 
manhood, and I knew later that 
the noblest, grandest soul looked 
out of the wondrous dark gray eyes 
that soon became the only daystars 
of my life. It would be a futile task 
to try and depict the novel feelings 
that were born within me, as—sta- 
tuesque in outward quietude—my 
breast throbbed with a tumult that 
I had never felt before. If it had 
been womanly to do so, I believe 
I should have spanned the distance 
that lay between him and me, and 
kneeling by that recumbent figure, 
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have yielded up a heart full of wor- 
ship—pure but idolatrous in its 
magnitude. 

Can it be love? I murmured 
faintly to myself. Love, so mighty 
and so terribly omnipotent? Love 
at first sight had appeared to me 
hitherto nothing but a miserable 
phantasy, an ephemera, a wretched 
unreality, that sober sense could 
not believe in. But it was love; 
and my heart had succumbed hum- 
bly; helplessly, to the power ofa 
face ! 

O, how I despised myself for my 
miserable weakness and folly ! But 
I. knew that the waves that were 
sweeping in big surges over my 
soul had been stirred by a mystic 
hand, and that I had already lost 
all will and strength to quell the 
tempest within me. I, who had 
laughed to scorn, as maudlin sen- 
timent, the fervid brain that cher- 
ished fancy and romance, was now 
sure that I had looked on that face 
before somewhere, if it were only 
in a glorious dream in which I had 
been lifted from earth into hea- 
ven. I never moved or spoke, and 
scarcely breathed ; and Avice, glad 
to be left undisturbed to weave 
golden tissues, as was her habit, 
did not break the spell that bound 
me, 

The trees flung quivering sha- 
dows upon his cheek, and errant 
beams touched his hair and beard 
with a richer glow. Around him 
lay masses of fallen leaves that 
zephyr’s wing had scattered here 
and there; and above him, flash- 
ing in the sunlight, like so many 
pendent gems from their setting of 
dark green, hung some snowy blos- 
soms; but amidst the loveliness 
that filled the world, the sky, and 
the air, I saw nothing but him. 

After a long, long while, Phoebus 
drove his chariot to westward, and 
then the evening shades began to 
close around us. I touched Avice 

nthe arm quietly to rouse her into 
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attention, and pointed silently to 
the figure lying on the grass. Al- 
ready a mad, an incipient jealousy 
must have been born in my bosom ; 
for as her large blue eyes turned 
upon him, and softened—ay, so/?- 
ened —as they gazed, I watched 
them with an eager scrutiny and a 
strangely beating heart,—watched 
to see if she too, like me, was 
looking her first on the love of her 
life. 

Avice, the dangerous rival who 
possessed the magic power of gain- 
ing affection from all who knew 
her! And I saw by the light that 
came into her eyes, by the sudden 
flushing of her fair pale face, by 
the little quiver that passed over 
her red under-lip, that her soul too 
was stirred, as mine had been, by 
the first breath of a love that would 
never, zever die ! 

Seizing her roughly by the sleeve, 
I drew her away, reluctant and lin- 
gering in her steps. My fingers 
twitched nervously together, and 
seemed to steal upwards, upwards 
to her white throat. I feared I 
should work her some ill if we stood 
any longer together. I hated her 
so for being beautiful, lest at any 
time her beauty should find favour 
in Ais eyes. And I loathed my- 
self for being so different from her; 
and yet perhaps my beauty was the 
more perfect of the two; for I had 
inherited all the rich colouring and 
the dark gleaming eyes of my south- 
ern mother, and my form was regal 
and stately enough. 

“Come, Avice,’ I desired her im- 
periously, as she turned round on 
the rising slope to lookagain. ‘It 
is getting late, and Sir Hildebrand 
will be more wrathful than is even 
his habit.’ 

I rarely called him ‘ father,’ as 
my sister always did. He had 
never been a father to me ; but she 
had crept into his heart, and he 
had no lowering brow and black 
glances for her. 
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When I sat apart in the shadow 
of the casement, as though I had 
been a cursed pariah, trying to pic- 
ture a happier Aome than the one I 
had in each of the bright stars that 
looked down from the vaulted sky, 
their light would fall on my sister's 
fair head nestled close against Sir 
Hildebrand’s arm, and the sight 
was one that made of me a second 
Cain. Biting my lips hard, I would 
quickly leave the room, and in the 
solitude of my own chamber pour 
out my anger and discontent. 

* Maude, who can he be?’ Avice 
whispered in low tones, that to my 
excited fancy seemed to shake a 
little. I longed to tell her that I 
loved him already with a fierce un- 
reasoning love—a love that would 
bear no meddling—a wild love that 
would brook no barrier and know 
no obstacle on earth. I longed to 
warn her, then and there, that my 
heart would own no rival living 
—that death, ruthless and merci- 
less, was the only thing that would 
take him from me; but I durst 
not. : 

‘A Dillon,’ I answered curtly ; 
‘one of a family to whom you know 
Sir Hildebrand gives bitterest ha- 
tred—whom | have heard him curse, 
Avice! And I hissed it out, to 
make it fall more impressively on 
her ear. 

‘No, no; not curse, surely!’ she 
said, with a little shiver that angered 
me sorely. What right had she to 
feel anything where he was con- 
cerned ? 

*O Maude, he looks so good, he 
could not merit so dreadful a thing 
as a curse.’ 

So good and so Jdeautiful she 
ought to have said, ifshe had spoken 
her thoughts ; but it was not deceit 
that restrained her, she was only 
reticent from a maidenly modesty ; 
and yet I ground my heel impa- 
tiently at the faint praise she had 
uttered. 

‘You had better drive him out 
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of your head at once, whether he 
be good or otherwise, child; you 
can never be anything to him but a 
stranger, I asserted, in my usual 
domineering accents, beneath the 
impetuousness of which my sister 
always gave way. Then 1 moot- 
ed some other subject, while my 
thoughts never swerved from the 
forbidden theme for her. 

There were never any sisterly 
confidences between us; and I 
thanked Heaven that, according to 
habit, our hearts were now locked 
away from each other’s gaze. 

I used to suspect, many and many 
a time, that Avice had not done 
my bidding, and chased away a 
memory from her mind; for she 
became more silent, and she daily 
appeared to shrink away more from 
the slightest look or touch of Ama- 
deo; and at times an unwonted 
angry flash would come from her 
eyes at the smallest sign of his de- 
votion to her. 

But if she remembered Angus 
Dillon, what did I do?—for my 
feelings for him, in comparison with 
hers, must have been burning lava 
to ice; and as the days dragged 
slowly and wearily on, in lieu of 
time erasing his image, or making 
it wax fainter on the tablets of my 
memory, an incessant longing—an 
overwhelming desire—grew upon 
me to look upon him once again. 


PART III. 


THE intense desire of my soul 
was accomplished. ‘The moon was 
in its infancy when I had first seen 
that glorious face ; it was at its full 
when Sir Hildebrand, thrown vio- 
lently from his horse, was brought 
home—severely though not mor- 
tally injured—in Angus Dillon’s 
care, 

After that, the rancour of old 
seemed to have passed out of my 
father’s mind, either in gratitude for 
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the zealous attention of which fate 
had made him.a recipient, or else 
in obedience to the laws of hospi- 
tality, a virtue which the Conyers 
had ever claimed especially as their 
own. Dillon became at the Castle 
an honoured and a favoured guest. 
We heard then, from different 
sources, the story of his life, and 
knew that that story had left him a 
saddened man. Four years back, 
while travelling in the sunny South, 
a French girl crossed his path, 
whom he loved and wedded. But 
Camille Desgranges was of so poor 
and plebeian a parentage, that the 
marriage proved distasteful to proud 
old Hugh Dillon of the Grange, 
and he disinherited his only son. 

For some few months husband 
and wife struggled bravely through 
want of means, but under paren- 
tal displeasure the funds waxed 
lower and lower; then leaving his 
wife in her humble home, Angus 
sailed in quest of fortune to distant 
Australian fields, and when he had 
amassed a moderate sum, wrote to 
France for his young wife. Full of 
joy and hope to fold her once more 
in his arms, he watched eagerly 
for her coming ; but he watched in 
vain. The vessel in which she had 
sailed was wrecked, and all on board 
were supposed to have perished. 

When the subject of contention 
was lost for ever, Hugh Dillon, re- 
lenting, took back his heir, never 
recking thatthe luxury ofthe Grange 
was as nothing to the man whose 
heart lay buried in a watery grave. 

He came back to his native 
country a changed being. All the 
joyousness and geniality for which 
he had been distinguished in earlier 
years was quenched; and though 
grief had not soured his nature, it 
had left an unmistakable impress 
upon him. 

Time wore on, and my love for 
Angus Dillon—which I neither tried 
to stem nor smother—grew into a 
species of wild idolatry. He was 
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my dream by night, my one thought 
by day. Over and over again I 
would stoop and passionately kiss 
the very sod on which his foot had 
rested. 

Alas, Avice loved him too, but 
in a different way. ‘There was no 
vehemence or fire in her passion. 
Although his coming brought the 
flickering colour into her cheek, 
and a soft happy light to her mild 
eyes, she rather avoided than court- 
ed his presence, — perhaps over- 
powered by the emotions that that 
presence gave. 

I, who had known her from in- 
fancy, detected the signs of love but 
too well, but to others doubtless 
she appeared cold and shy. 

Tossed ever in feverish doubts as 
to which of us found the most favour 
in his sight, for he never showed 
any difference between us, my heart 
was perpetually torn and tortured 
by perplexity and fear, until at times 
I felt almost mad ; and an impulse 
would seize me to end the suspense 
that was killing me, to overstep the 
bounds of maidenly delicacy, and 
to probe the heart that I yearned so 
unutterably to gain for myself. 

Atlength my doubts were quelled. 
And one day a sight met my gaze 
that made me feel as if death had 
come tome. Yet it wasa sight that 
most eyes would have looked upon 
with pleasure. The sun was shin- 
ing, the flowers were blowing, and 
two who loved were face to face and 
heart to heart! 

I crept behind a sheltering tree 
with stealthy steps, and listened to 
their whispered words, while fierce 
jealousy and passion made my gait 
waver and my soul faint and sick. 
I do not believe even now that An- 
gus ever meant to tell my sister that 
he loved her. 

Itmust have been the subtle spell 
often born and the scene that made 
him forget his drowned wife for a 
while in the glamour shed upon him 
by a lovely face. 
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* Avice !’ I heard him murmur in 
a tone that would have bestowed 
on me a new lease of life, ‘I love 
you, and lay my happiness at your 
feet: will you take it into yourgentle 
keeping after the storm that has 
almost wrecked it for ever? Tell 
me, will you be my wife ? 

Avice’s eyes, eloquent with ten- 
derness, rested upon him for an in- 
stant, and then their lids drooped ; 
but he had caught the glance, and 
the next moment, clasped in his 
arms, her fair head was pillowed 
upon his breast. 

Enough, enough! I stole away 
as no'selessly as I had come, into 
the darkest recess of the forest, and 
laying my burning forehead down 
upon some cool green leaves, and 
closing my eyes wearily, wearily, I 
wished that I was dead. 

For hours I stayed in my leafy 
retreat, unmindful of time, until the 
fireflies began to show up their 
twinkling lamps, and the birds had 
gone to rest. Then I found my 
way to the lawn that lay before the 
house. There was no moonlight, 
buttheclearsky was thickly studded 
over with brilliant stars. I paced 
up and down, up and down, until 
the clock in the centre tower strik- 
ing One made me start and shake 
like an aspen. My pulse went ra- 
pidly, and my heart throbbed fiercely 
in unison. ‘The delicious scent of 
flowers was on the night air, and 
complete stillness was around; a 
strange fear knocked at my heart, 
it was the voice of a guilty con- 
science! A little leaf fluttering 
against my hair as it fell from its 
parent tree made my whole frame 
tremble, and I fled quickly, and 
never stopped until I had reached 
my room and double-locked my 
door. 

When I awoke, the heavens were 
Streaked in the east with light. I 
lay still with half-closed lids, only 
semi-conscious, and trying to gather 
up my strength to meet the over- 
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whelming tide of miserable recol- 
lections. 

All atonce, everything came back 
to me vividly, terribly ; and desper- 
ate and totally wretched, I rose to 
put into execution the sinful resolu- 
tions of the past night. 

My first step was to seek Amadeo 
Ferrari, and, on pretext of a walk, 
to secure an undisturbed conversa- 
tion with him. 

This was feasible enough, and be- 
fore noon I was sauntering through 
a remote portion ofthe grounds with 
my cousin by my side. 

He looked wofully haggard in the 
glare of day, and there was an im- 
press of sorrow on his brow that 
softened my feelings towards him. 

I comprehended his ailment well. 
He too, like myself, was a sacrifice 
on the altar of others’ happiness. 
In spite of his habitual obtuseness, 
he had marked the total change in 
my sister’s demeanour of late, and 
had watched her drifting daily far- 
ther and farther out of his reach. 
There was no steadfastness in him, 
and though he would in a wild im- 
petuous way have yielded up his life 
just for the infinite bliss of calling 
her his own, no scheme for clutch- 
ing at his coveted prize presented 
itself to his brain. So I suggested 
one to him. 

He was silent, and moodiness 
was the sole expression of his face 
as I glanced up into it. 

‘Amadeo, I fancied you cared 
for Avice?’ I asked in a desultory 
fashion, in as indifferent a tone as | 
could assume. 

He started at my words as though 
he had been stung, with the hot 
blood colouring his pale wan cheek 
with deep crimson, and with a fierce 
light flashing out of his great black 
eyes. 

* Are you a fool ?’ he questioned 
angrily, stamping his foot on the 
ground at me. ‘Care for Avice, 
indeed! I tell you that I love her, 
ay, love her so, that if she leaves 
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me for any other man, I shall die or 
go mad, Maude!’ he shouted into 
my ear ; and as I saw the veins start 
up on his thin temples, and noted 
the look, I quite realised the truth 
of his assertion. 

‘ Listen to me quietly, Amadeo,’ 
I answered: ‘you believe that Avice 
loves another ; but she does not. She 
loves you, and you only. And if 
she marries Angus Dillon, it will be 
from motives of pride and ambition. 
The Dillons are rich folks, and she 
chooses to mate with one of as 
noble a stock as herself; but she is 
young and weak and tender-hearted. 
Aword from you breathing affection 
will disperse all her worldly dreams, 
and evoke an avowal of her own 
feelings for you. No matter if her 
troth be pledged to another, her 
heart and soul are yours alone.’ 
And as I uttered the foul false 
words and saw their effect on his 
face, I a/most faltered in my pur- 
pose. 

‘God bless you, Maude, for say- 
ing that!’ he exclaimed joyously, 
catching my cold hand and kiss- 
ing it in vehement gratitude. ‘I 
fancied you were an enemy, but 
you have proved to be my best 
friend! Avice shall know how 
passionately and madly I worship 
her, that I only live to call her 
mine, that I would wade through 
fire and water for her dear sake; 
but O, Maude!’ and his voice be- 
came terribly piteous, ‘if Avice loves 
me as you say, why is she so cold to 
me? 

‘Avice is shy, and she would 
sooner die than betray her affection 
for one who has never acknow- 
ledged his for her; but she cares 
for none but you, I know.’ 

‘Thank Heaven ! he ejaculated 
fervently. ‘Thank Heaven that my 
darling loves me—that happiness 
still awaits me in this world! and 
flinging himself down on his knees 
on the grass, he took off his hat re- 
verentially, and, looking upwards, 
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breathed a low thanksgiving to him- 
self. 

I stood and gazed at him, pity- 
ing his self-delusion, loathing my- 
self for my duplicity, but wholly 
unable to abandon my resolve of 
severing my sister from the man I 
loved dearer than honour, or recti- 
tude, or life. 

The days went slowly by, each 
one planting fresh daggers in my 
breast. Avice’s betrothal was duly 
announced, with Sir Hildebrand’s 
fullest sanction, and the affianced 
lovers were let to roam alone. But 
I rarely lost sight of them for long. 
Like a wild beast, I was always on 
their track ; and though each caress 
or tender word came to me like a 
stab, the sight and sound girt me 
with farther strength to go on firm 
in my sinful purpose. I could not 
eat, or drink, or rest. My poor 
heart and brain burned with the gi- 
gantic struggle between right and 
wrong. All night long the quiet 
light of the pale stars seemed to 
sear my brow, and the glare of day 
made me shrink within myself for 
very shame; but I could not—I 
could not give up the hope of win- 
ning him. 

I planned a meeting with Angus 
Dillon as an essential furtherance 
of my scheme. ‘The perseverance 
of love had taught me his daily 
movements, and it was an easy task 
to intercept him on his diurnal visit 
to the Castle, as though by chance. 
The grounds round Conyers were 
magnificent, and in many parts as 
secluded as though no human dwell- 
ing lay within reach for miles. 

Rightaway towards Dillon Grange 
there wasan artificial cutting through 
a large rock, with an archway of 
century-old trees above. It was 
just like the cloisters of an ancient 
monastery: the stones were cool 
and agreeable to the feet, and on 
either side bunches of feathery ferns 
nodded their heads, and green tufts 
of moss peeped out of the crevices. 
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And it was there that I met Angus 
Dillon one bright summer’s eve. It 
was the first time I had been alone 
with him since he had told Avice 
of his love, and the memory of all 
I had suffered by that avowal gave 
me fresh impetus now. 

‘Mr. Dillon, I wanted to speak 
to you, and am glad of an oppor- 
tunity of doing so.’ 

‘ Speak on, fair lady,’ he answered 
gaily. 

Since my sister had pledged her- 
self to him, his manner had grown 
far more joyous than of old. 

* But why am I Mr. Dillon? Call 
me Angus; for am I not going to 
be your brother, Maude ?” 

My $érother ! At that cruel word 
darkness came over my vision, the 
ground seemed to swim and rock 
before me; and, to keep myself 
steady, I caught at a neighbouring 
branch, 

The word ‘ brother’ conjured up 
so vividly the reality of my position 
with him, that I spoke fast and pas- 
sionately. 

‘Not my brother yet; and, if I 
can help it, zezer/ I love Avice, 
and have filled a mother’s place to 
her all her life; and I cannot see 
her drifting into deceit and misery 
without stretching out a saving 
hand. Avice does not love you ; 
she loves another!’ I asserted 
boldly and unflinchingly, in reso- 
lute tones that were steadied by 
the visible starting of his frame, and 
the sudden blanching of his face as 
my avowal met his ear. 

‘Avice does not love me! he 
repeated, slowly passing his hand 
over his forehead in a bewildered 
way. ‘ Why didshe accept me for 
her husband, then ?’ 

‘Do you not know the Conyers’ 
character, Mr. Dillon? Are you 
ignorant that, if we Aazve hearts at 
all, pride, arrogance, and ambition 
fill them ; that love is avery second- 
ary consideration indeed? Avice 
will become your wife, but it will 
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be for the sake of your well-known 
coffers, for the purpose of bearing 
a name as old and honoured as our 
own. She loves her cousin, and 
has loved him all her life ; but a 
foreigner and a poor artist, Amadeo 
Ferrari, is no fit mate for Avice 
Conyers ! 

We walked to and fro, I speak- 
ing ; but the silence of the grave 
was upon him. I could see that a 
shadow was upon his downcast 
face ; but it might have been only 
that the evening was deepening 
fast. 

As I glanced upwards, even the 
few stars that glimmered faintly 
down through the interlaced boughs 
gave a saddened light ; and with 
my deceitful tongue and flushed 
cheeks, the pure white petals of the 
innocent flowers that grew in my 
path were a terrible contrast. 

Then, ofa sudden, Angus caught 
my hands, and I thanked God that 
his grasp was firm. He could not 
love her so utterly as I had feared, 
if my words had failed to hurt him 
as deeply as I thought. 

* Maude,’ he said, and his voice, 
though scarcely audible, was soft 
and kind, ‘1 thank you for having 
opened my eyes before it was too 
late. Poor little Avice ! poor child! 
her happiness shall not be sacrificed 
to anything so-shadowy as pride 
and ambition. But, forgive me, 
Maude, if I ask for some proof of 
your words before I can put away 
from me entirely the only ray of sun- 
shine that my life has known for 
long. You may be mistaken, 
Maude 

I shook my head : the ring in his 
tone was sosorrowful that it angered 
me. In a trice my prolific brain 
planned what would be sufficient 
proof for him. 

‘You must consent to be an 
eavesdropper, then, at eight o’clock 
to-morrow night. Be near the tree 
that stands beside the old stone 
balcony, and you shall have the 
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proof you require,’ 
eagerly. 

He said no single word in reply, 
but I knew that he would be there. 
In another minute he turned away, 
and stood self-absorbed and oblivi- 
ous of my very presence. So I 
quietly went home, and left him 
alone with the trees and the pale 
stars. 

I went on my way slowly through 
the deep solitude of the forest, and 
the noble trees appeared in my 
heated imagination to look con- 
temptuously down on the mean and 
pitiful thing I was. 

Down by the purling water the 
tall grass nodded backwards and 
forwards slothfully ; upon eddying 
ripples errant moonbeams danced 
and played ; and across the path 
crept ancient ivy, clasping in its 
coils the little wild flowers that be- 
strewed the ground; but my eyes 
and brain, heavy and hot, full of 
the diabolism of passion and re- 
venge, marked no beauty in the 
scene. 

I entered the Castle as stealthily 
as a thief, in the hope of encoun- 
tering none of its inmates. My 
frame of mind was not one for so- 
ciability ; but, in spite of my efforts 
to escape unmolested to my own 
room, I fell upon Avice, wander- 
ing like a restless spirit through 
the gloomy and semi-lighted cor- 
ridor. 

She looked even whiter than was 
her wont, and her blue eyes wore 
an anxious expression. I divined 
at once, with the jealousy of love, 
that Angus Dillon’s unusual absence 
was the cause of her evident suf- 
fering. I tried to pass her, but she 
put her hand quietlyon my shoulder 
to detain my rapid steps, and spoke 
to me in a piteous tone. 

* Angus has not been here at all 
this evening. What caz have pre- 
vented his coming, Maude ?” 

‘How should / know? I ans- 
wered curtly, shaking off her clasp 
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roughly ; her little palm seemed 
to burn like hot iron through my 
sleeve into my very flesh. 

She looked up deprecatingly into 
my face; but I turned mine away 
quickly from her. I was hard and 
wicked ; but I could not bring my- 
self to meet the pure innocent light 
of her eyes without shrinking. 

‘TI am very tired, Avice. Good- 
night ! I said, as softly as I could. 

* Kiss me, Maude!’ 

And she lifted up a mouth red 
and pouting like a child’s; but 
avoiding it and forcing a laugh I] 
sped hastily up the stairs, thankful 
that that Judas’s kiss was not added 
to my sins. 

Early in the day I sought out 
my cousin, and told him no farther 
time was to be lost in pressing his 
suit. I bade him tell Avice that 
very night of his love; and only 
too eager to hear from her lips an 
avowal of reciprocity, he promised 
to obey all my injunctions impli- 
citly. 

A large balcony was thrown out 
of the western wing of the Castle. 
Its carved pilasters were covered 
with trails of wild roses, and it was 
sheltered at one end by a gigantic 
oak. 

It was a very pleasant place when 
the sun had sunk to his rest; and 
it had long been our habit to ad- 
journ to it after the evening mea’. 
Leaving Sir Hildebrand and Ama- 
deo to their wine-cups, my sister 
and I resorted there as usual. 

We were both silent, as we sat 
watching the shadows deepening 
above the high tree-tops, and the 
stars peeping out one by one faint 
and pale in the clear gray sky. 

Then the Castle clock striking 
eight roused me out of an evil re- 
verie, and glancing eagerly into the 
dusk, I saw a tall figure glide slowly 
into its hiding-place behind the oak. 
In another moment the seat I left 
was occupied by Amadeo; while 
I stood near, concealed by a large 
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orange-tree that adorned a corner 
of the balcony. 

My heart beat loud and fast 
with hope and fear, and my breast 
swelled high with exultation, at the 
probable success of my infernal 
scheme. 

Amadeo’s face was flushed with 
wine and excitement, and his voice, 
habitually loud, fell on the quiet 
air plain and clear, whilst my sis- 
ter’s answers, low and barely audi- 
ble, almost failed to reach my ear. 

* Avice, I love you! O, Avice, 
you are my world, my all! If you 
leave me for another, I shall never 
look up again; I shall die like a 
dog! You do love me, Avice, do 
you not?’ he asked, with a vehe- 
mence that even startled me. 

My sister shrank back from his 
passionate looks and gestures; and 
[ saw her actually tremble as she 
murmured faintly : 

‘Only as a cousin, Amadeo !’ 

‘Avice, Avice, listen to me !’ he 
cried out, and his accents were full 
of pathos and pleading. ‘ Do not 
let ambition lead you astray! There 
is no life worth having without the 
real love that can sweeten sorrow 
and heighten bliss! You will find 
no happiness in wedding with one 
whose only attractions in your eyes 
are wealth and lineage !’ 

My sister stared at him aghast, 
with wide-distended pupils, as if he 
was mad ; but she never uttered a 
word; her love for her affianced 
husband was far too beautiful and 
sacred to be avowed boldly to one 
so distasteful to her as Amadeo 
Ferrari. 

‘Avice, hear me swear on my 
bended knees,’ and he flung him- 
self down before her, and seized 
her hands impetuously, ‘ that if you 
will break your troth with Dillon, 
and give up the riches and posi- 
tion you desire, I will be your very 
slave ; worshipped as woman was 
never worshipped before, your 
slightest word will be my law, your 
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smile my heaven! Avice, my own, 
my love! say you will be mine !’ 

And he clasped her tightly in 
his arms, and with maniacal energy 
showered kisses upon her face, un- 
resisted and unrebuked. My sister 
had swooned. 

I saw the eavesdropper behind 
the tree steal noiselessly away into 
the darkness, and I knew that my 
fiendish work was done, that Avice 
Conyers would never be Avice 
Dillon ! 

A letter came— but a few cold 
words—praying her pardon for his 
fickleness, and telling her that when 
that letter reached its destination its 
writer would be no longer on Eng- 
lish soil. She read the cruel mis- 
sive slowly, twice, thrice ; then she 
put it quietly out of sight. 

The words had struck her to the 
heart ; but she never uttered a cry 
ora murmur. With the kisses he 
had pressed on her lips he had 
implanted in her bosom a love 
and faith unspeakable, and nothing 
could have made her impute to 
him one false word or foul action. 
Weary unto death were the long 
summer days after her lover had 
deserted her; she remained pas- 
sive to her fate ; but she seemed 
to coil up like the leaf of a flower, 
and to fade and fade as the time 
grew on. 

It was in just such bright days, 
when Nature had been lavish of her 
smiles, the wild birds had carolled 
gaily, and the water of the distant 
Channel had sparkled up like gold 
in the rays, that Avice, full of life 
and hope, had wandered hand in 
hand with the man whom she loved 
with an undying love; and now 
she was there before me in a low 
chair, with the light falling upon 
her, showing up the thin outline 
of her face, as she rocked herself 
slowly backwards and forwards, 
with her attenuated hands clenched 
together, and a sad hopeless look 
in her eyes. 
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Day after day I watched her 
changing features, her nervously 
twining fingers ; I noted her quick- 
ened breath, and listened to the 
voice that strove bravely but vainly 
to ring out firm just for the sake of 
the Conyers’ pride; yet I never 
wavered in my purpose. 

Nothing but the spirit of a de- 
mon could have lacerated that poor 
little heart—have borne the sight 
of that suffering girl. 

No other eye but mine could 
have marked unmoved the visible 
drooping of her form, or have wit- 
nessed without remorse the awful 
and unnatural calm she tried to 
show. But loyalty, honour — all 
had deserted me. I cou/d not 
stretch out a hand to save a life 
that lay between me and Azm. And 
without opening my perjured lips, 
I saw Avice laid in the great black 
vault, just when the spring was 
come, and pure white blossoms 
were decking the hedges. 


PART IV. 


JNDER the horror of my sister’s 
untimely death Amadeo’s excitable 
mind gave way. 

I noted the glare of insanity in 
his eyes, and the wild working of 
his features, when, forcing himself 
into the room where the dead girl 
lay, he threw himself upon her 
coffin, showering kisses and tears 
upon its senseless lid. 

When she was borne away to her 
last home, he stood white and mo- 
tionless as a statue, while a terrible 
vacant look overspread his face ; 
then, springing into the air like a 
wild beast, he fell to the ground in 
strong convulsions. For weeks he 
remained a close prisoner—under 
the surveillance ofan aged retainer 
of the family—harmless, but mad. 
He would pace up and down for 
hours, muttering incoherently frag- 
ments of poetry; or else putting 
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delicate tender touches to a half- 
finished portrait of Avice, which he 
had begun just after her first meet- 
ing with Dillon, when she was in 
the zenith of her beauty and health. 
It was piteous to watch him leaning 
fondly over the picture, as though 
it had been a living thing, or kneel- 
ing before it reverentially with clasp- 
ed hands, murmuring to it love- 
words or prayers. 

He scarcely tasted meat or drink, 
or knew what it was to sleep ; for 
the feverish snatches that nature 
exacted were not slumber; and he 
would start up from them, with his 
black eyes flashing fierce, and a deep 
red spot gleaming on his sunken 
cheek. 

Then he began to grow ‘danger- 
ous,’ and I saw him—pinioned and 
helpless—taken away, beneath the 
eye of a professional keeper, to a 
madhouse. This,too, was sy work! 
And yet I lived on, without remorse 
or agony making of my breast a 
hell. Nay, joy and hope alone fill- 
ed it—for Ae was coming back! 

It were bootless now to enter in- 
to all the wiles and stratagems I 
employed to meet Angus Dillon on 
his return home. 

Suffice it to say, that woman’s 
wits were not taxed in vain, and 
that scarcely a day passed without 
my looking upon him. 

None who read this record of my 
life can feel sympathy with such a 
fiend in human form as I was, or 
refrain from sickening at the suc- 
cess that crowned my sinful plans. 
The victory I had perilled my soul 
to achieve was gained; and in spite 
of everything, happiness and fullest 
content were mine. 

My God! I loved him so, that 
to win him for my very own I felt 
that I would have waded through 
rivers of human blood. And, ah! 
was there ever a moon so full of 
glorious light as the one that flood- 
ed the earth and sky, with Angus 
Dillon standing beneath its tender 
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radiance, my hand in his, and I 
—Maude Conyers—Angus Dillon’s 
affianced wife ! 


But my husband never really 
loved me, though he was kind and 
gentle. 

With my great passionate heart 
lavishing every feeling at his feet, 
with my thirsting soul craving 
daily, hourly, for the true love which 
alone could satisfy me, the calm af- 
fection he gave me was torture and 
living death. When my glance went 
up fondly towards him, it met with 
no return; when my hand clung to 
his in fervour, I had no responsive 
pressure. Like a poor bird beating 
its wings vainly against the hard 
iron bars of its cage, my spirit 
dashed’ violently, but hopelessly, 
against the barrier of ice that seem- 
ed ever to stand between him and 
me. 

I was thoroughly helpless now ; 
no vile plots or false and specious 
words could avail farther—noteven 
the sacrifice of more human lives 
on the altar of a mad and erring 
love could infuse warmth into a 
heart that I knew full well was dead 
to me. 

A child was born—a boy—the 
heir to Conyers and to Dillon 
Grange. 

As I bent over my first-born, the 
old, old pride swelled high in my 
bosom, and I forgot my own griefs 
in the dreams of a glorious future 
for him. My son would be rich 
and powerful, the noblest scion of 
a noble race. Carrying him in 
my arms, I would wander out, my 
eyes resting gladly on the proud 
domains, each leaf and tree of 
which would be his own, and all the 
while my foolish lips would babble 
to baby ears of pride and vain- 
gloriousness. And the child grew 
and flourished, and was beautiful 
to look upon ; but I loved it most, 
not for its beauty or its winning 
ways, but because its birth had 
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brought me what I had plotted and 
sinned for—one clasp in my hus- 
band’s arms, one earnest pressure 
of his lips against my own. 

We had our home in Devon, 
until Sir Hildebrand’s or Hugh 
Dillon’s death should occur. A 
quiet and lovely home, of which 
mutual love would have created an 
earthly paradise, and I was happy 
there, in spite of the frequent 
absences that Angus made. My 
husband had an old schoolmate 
called Philip Chetwode, and the 
two were wont to cruise for weeks 
and weeks together in a yacht that 
Chetwode owned, leaving me with 
no companion but my child. Three 
years had passed away since I had 
stood at the altar with Angus, and 
custom had habituated me to soli- 
tude; but I was never quite alone; 
for Ais face was ever beside me, 
and the tones of his voice, cold and 
passionless as they were, never left 
my ear. 

It was a brilliant day in summer 
time, too brilliant to be passed 
within four walls ; so, with the old 
longing for air and freedom, I sal- 
lied out, taking the child with me. 
I lay hour after hour on the cool 
green turf, under the shade ofa wide- 
spreading cedar, with the soft wind 
in grateful breaths lifting my heavy 
black braids off my temples, and 
with my eyes dreamily following 
the movements of the boy as he 
essayed to chase the little yellow 
butterflies that hovered low over the 
perfumed flower-beds. 

I felt happier than usual and 
more hopeful, and the past, with its 
sins and sorrows, had faded out of 
view for a while. My husband was 
coming back to me, for the yacht 
Sylphide, having suffered in a gale, | 
needed repairs. 

The day wore on, and the sun 
became more fervid in his rays, and 
thinking to find more coolness with- 
in doors, I rose up lazily from my 
grassy couch, and catching the 
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child in his gambols, I sauntered 
home. 

A letter lay on the table, and 
fancying it was from my husband, I 
seized it hastily; but it was /e him, 
and not from him. 

I turned the missive round and 
round in my cold hand, thatthe thin 
blue paper seemed to burn like liv- 
ing coals of fire. I examined the 
little wavering writing, until the pe- 
culiar undecided caligraphy grew 
distorted and almost illegible. 

The sight of that foreign letter 
racked my breast with a thousand 
fears, making my brain dizzy, and 
my face whiten, and my breath 
come short and hard. 

What could it be? I wondered. 
It looked like a woman’s writing. 
The next minute, outraging all the 
delicacyand honour I owed my hus- 
band, the letter (in the French lan- 
guage) lay open before me. 


‘ANGuS, MY BELOovED,— Though 
you must have believed me dead 
longago, yet Heaven grant that your 
heart has not forgotten me! I was 
one of the few that escaped when 
the Louise was lost off a wild and 
uncivilised coast. 

‘T have lived, Angus, through ill- 
ness and madness, hardship and 
miserable poverty, in the blessed 
hope of looking upon you once 
again. 

‘I am not quite alone, for a little 
one who has your eyes and smile 
is on my knee while I write. I pray 
God this will reach you. I have no 
money to go to you; but lose no 
time in coming to your own wife, 

‘CAMILLE DILLON.’ 


My sin had found me out. Love 
and pride were swept out of my 
grasp at one fell blow. A Conyers 
had fallen lower than the lowest, for 
I was no wife after all. He for whom 
I had lost my hopes of heaven was 
the husband of another woman, and 
my child was—nameless ! 

OGod,O God! With that dreadful, 
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dreadful thought running through 
my brain, I felt as if I was going 
mad. I only realised that I could 
stay no longer beneath that roof 
without perpetrating a farther sin. 
I only had one desire left, and that 
was to hide my shame from all. 

I read that fatal letter all through 
again, spelling each cruel syllable, 
and then I put it in a cover, and 
added to it one word, ‘ Farewell.’ 
Who could surmise that each letter 
that formed that little word was a 
dagger thrust in a human heart ? 

I went up slowly to my room— 
our room—and looked around at 
each familiar thing ; and with the 
fragrance of the jasmine stars that 
grew against the window, a deadly 
faintness stole over me, causing me 
to reel and stagger like a drunkard. 

Then in a few minutes gathering 
together all the nerve and calmness 
I possessed, I placed under lock 
and key the gems and glittering 
luxuries that Angus had given me. 
They were not mine, for they had 
been lavished on his wife. 

I bade a long, long good-bye to 
the home in which the only happy 
hours I had ever known had been 
passed, and wrapping a dark shawl 
over my shoulders, and taking my 
child in my arms, I crawled slowly 
away, like the contemptible pitiable 
thing that I was, sheltered from view 
by the friendly dusk. 

Crept on and on, with trembling 
knees and a broken heart, weary 
and footsore, late into the night, 
shunning vigilantly the dreaded gaze 
of human eyes. 

I and my child—a second Hagar 
and Ishmael—homeless, friendless, 
and nameless ! 

Down upon my knees on the 
cold earth, with the sleeping boy 
clasped close to my breast, beneath 
the holy light of the stars, I prayed 
with all my strength for death to 
come to both. 

But time for repentance was 
vouchsafed, that my miserable soul, 
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purged by affliction, might be more 
fit for the boon it so earnestly de- 
sired. 


*% z 


The Sylphide was lost, and he 
whom I had so loved was drowned, 
and that fatal letter never met his 
gaze. 

Old Hugh Dillon did not long 
survive his son; and Dillon Grange, 
with its proud trees and wide do- 
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main, belongs to that child across 
the seas ‘ whose eyes and smile are 
like his father’s,’ whilst #y boy owns 
no earthly possession—no, not even 
a name! 

Here on a sea-girt shore I pass 
the lonely days; but at night, with 
the murmur of the waves that 
rocked him to his last long sleep, 
I hear his voice once again in my 
dreams. 


THE FORSAKEN. 


—_—»p—— 


O MOTHER, hide me from the cruel light! 

O mother, shield me from the taunting night ! 
It was such bliss to feel myself his own ; 

It is such misery to be alone !— 


Alone in haunted solitude ; for still 
Her deadly beauty scoffs me, and I see 


Turned on me her fierce eyes. 


Their flashes kill, 


Those eyes that won his heart away from me! 


O mother, mother, when the morn awakes, 

And bursts in summer gladness o’er the lakes ; 
When the sad earth with tender care receives 

To her warm breast the shudd’ring autumn leaves ; 
And all is, mother, as it was of yore, 

How can it be that he is mine no more? 


No more, no more! 


The dread words murder rest ; 


I cannot cease to feel ; my heart is wild— 
O, let me lay my head upon your breast ; 
To you she is not fairer than your child. 


Pass your warm fingers, mother, through my hair— 
Though not like hers, of cruel burning gold— 
There is a magic in your tender care, 
A wond’rous peace in your arms’ gentle fold. 





TURNING OUT THE GUARD AT HOLYROOD. 


——~——_ 


A BRIGHTLY-LIGHTED room of the 
officers’ quarters in Edinburgh Cas- 
tle formed the pleasant terminus to 
our ten hours’ travel by the ‘ Scotch 
Express,’ and the warm welcome 
of an old friend enhanced not a 
little its cheery aspect. All the old 
familiar features of barrack life 
—that quaint confusion of orna- 
mental and indispensable objects 
which, collected together in one 
room, cause it to present the strange 
combination of boudoir and bed- 
room, harness- and smoking-room— 
with the air of comfortable discom- 
fort characterising soldier occupa- 
tion, just as unknown to the bet- 
ter-regulated minds and dwellings 
of civilian life as the relish of fried 
bacon to a Mahometan palate, or 
of caviar to that of a South African 
Kaffir. 

My friend had left his dinner to 
receive us. In the mess dress of a 
Highland regiment, and with his 
manner so thoroughly in keeping 
with every tradition of hospitable 
Highland welcome, there seemed a 
certain fitness in his presence there 
—within the walls of that stern old 
building, where so many genera- 
tions of tartan-clad warriors have 
banqueted and bled, shown lealty 
to friends, dealt death-strokes to 
foes—stanch in love as in hate. 

My travelling companion was 
‘only a dog.’ ‘The first duties of 
hospitality accomplished—the bath, 
the board well spread—while en- 
joying the pleasant modern supple- 
ment to sociability of tobacco-blow- 
ing, I sat and ‘havered’ with my 
host of the past and the present. 

Charlie was on duty—was al- 


ways on duty, he said; no time to 
do anything or go anywhere ; bul- 
lied and badgered and bothered, 
till life became unbearable. Then 
laughing merrily, and entirely for- 
getful of this dismal prelude, he 
launched out into descriptions of 
pleasure — from happy shooting- 
grounds to varieties in the flirtation 
line—which made my mouth to 
water. 

But on eleven o’clock striking 
the tide of gaiety ebbed, and he 
exclaimed, in tones of lachrymose 
discontent : 

‘ Ah, time’s up! There’s a tramp 
for me on the war-path that has to 
be done. There’s that guard down 
at Holyrood to be turned out, and 
I’m the man that has to do it. 
Why can’t guards get on comfort- 
ably without a poor beggar, upwards 
of a mile off, being bothered—a 
wretched fellow, who has dined 
and wants to digest ?’ 

The consumption ofa grouse and 
a bottle of champagne by way of 
supper had also, in my own case, 
generated sedentary longings ; but 
it was a first visit to Edinburgh, 
and the word ‘ Holyrood’ roused 
all the dormant feelings of the Bri- 
tish tourist, causing me to reply 
pluckily, 

‘I'll see you through it, old man, 
and we'll go on the tramp together : 
Allons, marchons, 

And whistling for the dog friend, 
we followed in our entertainer’s 
wake. 

He preceded us down long pass- 
ages and half-lighted stairs—his 
Glengarry and bright accoutre- 
ments flashing into momentary 
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life, then lost in the gloom—out 
into the dim starlit night. The 
castle walls and towers were black 
as Acheron, and looked like a 
dark, threatening cloud suspended 
over the light-speckled city, that 
spread far away at our feet below. 
From the officers’ mess-room came 
the strain of bagpipes; it was 
‘guest-night’ there, and the strains 
so well known to the echoes of the 
spot, whether accompanying the 
wine and wassail passing round, or 
arousing stout arms to action, had 
at that moment an attraction which 
they rarely possess to my benighted 
southern senses. Our descent to- 
wards the town commenced down a 
narrow winding pavement, through 
arched gateways to the ‘ outer bar- 
rier.” The flash from an occasional 
lamp fell on narrow, grated win- 
dows, through which the weary eyes 
of long-immured prisoners have 
looked with longing over the lovely 
landscape beneath, then turned 
heavenward, hopeless of mercy from 
their fellow-men. It illuminated 
the medizval detail of two stone 
carved lions, that seemed to watch 
with ill-omened sneer the bonneted 
sentries, whose challenge marked 
our progress. So saturnine were 
their looks, those ancient beasts 
might have been comparing unfa- 
vourably the briskly-pacing soldiers 
of to-day with those who, in the days 
of their own unchipped granite 
youth, watched on the same posts, 
but in times when on the warders’ 
vigilance more depended than in 
these safer and more comfortable 
times. 

Then a guard-room interior stood 
out in strong relief. The door 
was wide open, and we saw some 
sleeping Highlanders rolled up 
in dark cloaks, while enjoying 
their short respite of repose till 
another relief marched out ; others 
were grouped round one of their 
party, who seemed to be telling 
some tale of deep interest, to judge 
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from the engrossed expression on 
his listeners’ faces. The lights, 
shades, colouring, and composition 
of the group, the careless attitudes 
and manly costumes, stamped it as 
one of those effects of which the 
most unartistic brain will take an 
indelible mental photograph. 

From the officers’ guard-room, 
opposite to that of the men, we 
were hailed by a cheery voice, and 
then, through the narrow wicket 
that was unlocked for our passage, 
we entered on the so often blood- 
stained space before it. From the 
half-moon battery above and the 
high-roofed houses beyond, there 
crowds have looked on the death- 
struggles and ‘tormenting’ of fast- 
succeeding victims to regal policy, 
personal revenge, love, hate, and 
loyalty. 

‘Edinburgh castell, town, and 
towr’ surrounded us in black pan- 
orama, of which some dimly-seen 
outlines and many myriad lights 
helped the imagination to supply 
the colouring and detail that dis- 
appear with daylight. Happily my 
friend was not a good cicerone, and 
left me to enjoy the magical effect 
of the view without the bore of 
any guide-book detail, with which 
sometimes our best friends will 
conscientiously bother us on these 
occasions. 

Leaning over the battlemented 
wall that surrounds the esplanade 
on Castle-hill, our talk consisted 
only of an interchange of ideas of 
what might and must have hap- 
pened there, when there were dif- 
ferent actors on the stage of which 
the side-scenes still remain. Our 
historical lore being insufficient to 
interfere with romantic belief, add- 
ed not a little to the enjoyment of 
the beautiful, which a light heart 
and replete inner man will induce. 
Only, when recalling that legend of 
how an amorous soldier of the gar- 
rison stole out on dark nights down 
the steepest part of the precipice to 
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see his love, and afterwards, turn- 
ing his experience to a treacherous 
purpose, led upit warriors, all belted 
and armour-clad, we felt—looking 
at the sharp outline ofthe dangerous 
spot he selected for these exploits— 
so conscious of our own inability of 
ever hoping to emulate those feats 
of love and war, that we inclined 
to ‘pooh-pooh’ the possibility of 
such prowess in either. Soon we 
passed on down the classical High- 
street, where people banqueted in 
the full open on hearing they had 
got back their much-loved Stuart 
king; beneath St. Giles’s tower, on 
which so many dying glances have 
been cast from the place of exe- 
cution, before ‘the maiden’ had 
done her fell office; through which 
long lines of dejected prisoners 
have been marched towards their 
drear destination in the Castle 
dungeons, and glittering proces- 
sions passed, celebrating the alter- 
nate triumphs of kings and rebel 
lords ; where, round the ‘ blue 
blanket,’ the burghers mustered to 
the sound of clashing tocsins, and 
shouted clamour, beacons blazing 
on the Castle-hill ; where demure- 
looking maidens and every sort of 
goodly company trod towards the 
spot where the popular preacher 
indulged them with abuse of their 
queen and her court, the noise of 
whose revelries at the Palace be- 
yond doubtless aroused many a 
‘Gude save us a’! where the ever- 
ready steel flashed, and the crowds 
fought at the first sound of well- 
known rival war-cries. 

And in those narrow streets, as 
the Canongate opened out—when 
from the tall houses lights flashed 
through the iron bars of high-up 
windows, the varied gables zig- 
zagging amidst the darkness, with 
an occasional belated wanderer 
hurrying homewards—every asso- 
ciation of these present times be- 
came lost in the picturesque sur- 
roundings, as not only the asso- 
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ciations, but the actual appearance 
of past times crowded round us. 
It might have been the eve of the 
day that the great Montrose was 
done to death; or of one when the 
populace would crowd those streets 
to see Mary Stuart ride forth—in 
costume of ‘ wondrous bravery’— 
to open a parliament, to preside at 
the lists, or start from Holyrood on 
one of her progresses ; or to look 
lovingly on bonnie Prince Charlie 
surrounded by brave and _ loyal 
hearts, that beat and bled for him, 
disbelieving, as long as the truest 
fealty could, in their idol’s worth- 
lessness. 

The old Abbey Strand, or sanc- 
tuary in the Palace precincts, where 
‘king’s face gives grace,’ leaving 
behind for so long the reflection 
of the ‘ grace’ it gave, and then the 
sentries’ challenge. Below the win- 
dow of that ‘ private supping-cham- 
ber’ of Queen Mary, the bonnets 
and the kilts of the guard made a 
black and waving blotch against 
the castellated walls. 

The password and theclang ofthe 
military salute ring out, the guard 
dismissed, and we stand amidst the 
night-silence sole occupants of the 
wide historical square, which has 
witnessed the dénouements of most 
of the dark dramas so plentiful in 
ancient Scottish history, beneath 
the loaming hills and cone-tipped 
towers, thinking of Rizzio’s death- 
screams, and—the walk home. 

Duty done with, the curtain falls 
on a scene of conviviality, of which 
the Castle mess-room is the scene, 
and the ‘tag,’ a jovial chorus in 
which all romantic recollections 
merge ; while mingling with next 
morning’s waking thoughts on that 
first glimpse of Edinburgh by night, 
comes that of the rhythm : 


‘O, believe me, there's nothing like drink- 
ing— 
At least upon this side the grave — 
For it keeps the unhappy from thinking, 
And makes e’en the valiant more brave.’ 





DISINFECTANTS. 


—_—>— 


In all ages, and perhaps amongst 
all peoples, belief in the power of 
certain things to ward off infectious 
and contagious diseases has pre- 
vailed. Thus, when the plague was 
a comparatively frequent visitant 
of these islands, it was established 
by law that current money should 
only pass through the intermedia- 
tion of vinegar, and that letters 
previous to delivery should be ex- 
posed to vinegar fumes. During 


the prevalence of epidemic or en- 
demic diseases, it was long ago 
considered salubrious to maintain 
large fires, under the impression 
that the air would be through such 
device purified. All this was at first 
empirical and speculative. 


There 
could be no certainty that such de- 
vices were effectual, and if proved 
effectual, science had not suffi- 
ciently advanced to afford an expla- 
nation. Gradually scientific men 
have been approaching the realms 
of certainty, so that, in many cases, 
they can now pronounce decisively 
as to the conditions under which 
diseases of infectious and contagi- 
ous nature can or cannot be propa- 
gated. For example, every vacci- 
nator knows that if he moisten dry 
vaccine lymph with boiling water, 
communication of vaccine disease 
through an operation therewith per- 
formed would be impossible. The 
same holds good with regard to the 
smallpox, and most probably would 
hold good as respects the plague; a 
disease which, in its worst aspects, 
has much in common with the 
smallpox, differing from it mostly 
in the particular that, whereas small- 
pox is characterised by the forma- 
tion of many pustules, plague sup- 


puration establishes itself in one 
large abscess. 

Thewords ‘ contagion’ and ‘infec- 
tion’ are frequently, but erroneously, 
taken as synonymous, though be- 
tween the two a well-marked dis- 
tinction exists. Contagiousness im- 
plies the necessity of actual con- 
tact ; infectiousness, the capability 
of disease - propagation without 
bodily contact, through entrance 
into the system along with inspired 
air, or food, or drink, of certain 
things which have the property of 
originating specific diseases. Thus, 
for example, no well-accredited case 
is known of plague or smallpox 
dissemination by merely breathing 
the air, or eating the food, or drink- 
ing the drink of infected places ; 
and conversely, no well-accredited 
case of cholera is known as the 
result of touching a choleraic pa- 
tient. Pathologists consider they 
have proved more than this in re- 
spect to cholera,—proved that the 
only means by which cholera ex- 
tends is through the ingestion (tak- 
ing into the stomach) of certain 
minute germs of organic growth, 
certain mushroom or fungoid things 
generated in cholera subjects. The 
belief moreover is, that the things 
in question are mostly taken into 
the system when diffused through 
water; hence, in choleraic seasons, 
we should be more than ever soli- 
citous about the purity of our water 
supply. We use the word ‘purity’ 
here in its popular, not chemical, 
sense. Water absolutely pure ne- 
ver occurs in nature; a sufficient 
indication that Providence has not 
designed it for human or animal 
drink. Were it possible to supply 
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absolutely pure water to our dwell- 
ing houses, we should be obliged 
te render it—speaking chemically 
—impure, to suffice many of our 
needs. In the first place, abso- 
lutely pure water could not be trans- 
mitted through leaden pipes, or 
stored in leaden vessels. Such wa- 
ter readily dissolves lead ; and solu- 
tions of this metal, when taken into 
the system, are fatally poisonous. 
For this reason, rain-water, though 
far from chemically pure, is still 
too pure for safe storage in leaden 
vessels. Every housekeeper knows 
that rain-water is better than pump- 
or river-water for laundry purposes, 
for the toilette, for tea- and coffee- 
making. As a beverage, however, 
it is flat and disagreeable; and wa- 
ter absolutely pure, in other words 
distilled water, would be still more 
disagreeable. No correct judg- 
ment can be formed as to the pur- 
ity of water from its mere appear- 
ance to the eye. Clearness of itself 
is so far from being a test of purity, 
that some of the most impurity- 
laden waters are wholly pellucid. 
From this it follows, that filtration 
must be of less avail than ordina- 
rily assumed. Suspended particles 
of insoluble matter can indeed be 
separated by a good filter, but ma- 
terials chemically dissolved cannot. 
The most common mineral impur- 
ity of water is lime, dissolved in 
the state of bicarbonate. It can 
only be present in limited propor- 
tion, and within that limit proba- 
bly such water may be drunk with- 
out any detriment to health. To 
this effect there is a preponderance 
of medical testimony ; but it seems 
to be brought under suspicion by 
the following well-known fact, 
viz. that cows and horses can- 
not for long periods together drink 
strongly lime-charged water with- 
out its giving what is popularly 
known as ‘ staring coats,’ affecting 
the hair in some way, and destroy- 
ing its gloss. 
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Viewing disinfectants as a body, 
they will be seen to consist of 
agents endowed with the following 
powers: they destroy the condi- 
tions under which organic germs 
can be developed, or the germs 
themselves when development has 
taken place. They destroy the 
gases to which evil odours are due, 
and more especially sulphureted 
hydrogen gas. However diverse 
the action of different disinfectants, 
such are the results aimed at in 
their utilisation. Fire is the most 
effectual of all disinfectants when 
it can be applied ; but as it mostly 
involves destruction of the thing to 
be disinfected, the application of 
this agent is limited. Oven or stove 
heat is nearly of equal effect with 
fire; so that in case of wearing-ap- 
parel or furniture- hangings taken 
from chambers where plague, 
small-pox, scarlatina, or other 
contagious disease has _ infected, 
baking is’ perhaps the most ef- 
fective of treatments. A great 
weight of testimony favours the 
belief that cholera is not commu- 
nicable through contact, and that 
its sole means of diffusion is by the 
propagation of certain small germs 
to which reference has been made. 
Microscopists even fancy they have 
identified the cholera germ. Un- 
der the guidance of this knowledge 
there would seem no reason to fear 
the diffusion of cholera through 
contact with cholera patients, or 
furniture or clothes taken from 
choleraic apartments. 

Coming now to pass under re- 
view the chief disinfectant agents, 
we shall begin with chlorine as in- 
dubitably one of greatest intrinsic 
power and widest sphere of appli- 
cation. Nevertheless circumstances 
occur positively incompatible with 
the employment of chlorine ; these 
will be made obvious as we proceed. 
Chlorine itself is a gas heavier than 
air, and of yellow colour, or rather 
yellowish-green ; hence the name 
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chlorine from ‘ chloros,’ a Greek 
designation for that tint. It is vio- 
lently irritating to the throat and 
lungs, hence cannot be breathed 
without injury except under cir- 
cumstances of extreme dilution. 
For this reason pure chlorine is 
rarely used as a common or 
popular disinfectant, although in 
cases permitting its application 
strongly to be recommended. 
More generally, the disinfecting 
power of chlorine is applied through 
the substance known in commerce 
as chloride of lime, though advanc- 
ing no chemical title to that desig- 
nation. The excellence of chloride 
of lime regarded as a disinfectant 
is, that it evolves chlorine so slowly 
as to be no longer incompatible 
with safe inspiration. Proportion- 
ately however to this modification, 
this taming down of the pure agent, 
is its disinfective inefliciency ; so 
that whenever the fullest action of 
chlorine is desired, and circum- 
stances do not forbid, pure chlo- 
rine should preferentially be used. 
Take the following as a suitable 
case. An uninhabited chamber has 
lodged a patient or patients suffer- 
ing from infectious or contagious 
disease. Furniture, bed-clothes, 
hangings, are one and all contami- 
nated, or supposed to be conta- 
minated. In this case, fumigation 
with pure chlorine may be applied 
with good effect ; but the operator 
should bear in mind that all dyed 
and printed textile fabrics will be 
bleached more or less, chlorine 
being the most powerful of all 
bleaching agents. Oil-polished ar- 
ticles of furniture, such as dining- 
tables, will not suffer perceptibly, 
but French-polished surfaces will 
be more affected. Having resolved 
on chlorine fumigation, the follow- 
ing routine should be adopted. 
Windows should be shut, the fire- 
place also, by letting down the 
register-door if a register-stove, or, 
if not, by some means equivalent. 
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These precautions taken, the chlo- 
rine may be generated. Two or 
three pounds of black oxide of man- 
ganese being mingled with half as 
much common salt, the mixture is 
to be thrown into an iron pan, for 
which purpose nothing is better than 
a frying-pan. The latter is to be 
set in another vessel containing hot 
sand, and both placed in the mid- 
dle of the room to be fumigated. A 
mixture of oil of vitriol and water in 
equal parts is next to be poured on 
the salt and manganese, the whole 
stirred round with a stick or iron 
rod ; then the operator should leave, 
shutting the door behind him. Dur- 
ing this operation no chlorine must 
be breathed, or the effect will be 
very painful, not to say even more 
serious. ‘The operation is not diffi- 
cult to conduct, under the precau- 
tions indicated. Chlorine, being a 
heavy gas, takes some time to mse 
to the level of the operator’s nose 
and mouth, and being coloured is 
visible. The apartment should not 
be entered for twenty-four hours at 
least, and then carefully. If, on 
opening the door, the smell of chlo- 
rine be very perceptible, the door 
should be allowed to remain open, 
the operator retiring. 

Amongst all means of disinfec- 
tion by chemists, this is without 
doubt the one of greatest power, 
but is also one that from its very 
nature cannot often be applied. 
Chloride of lime, however, may 
always be used. Mixed with water, 
floors and walls can profitably be 
scrubbed with it. Linen and cot- 
ton articles can be steeped in this 
solution with advantage to their 
colour as well as their sanitary 
purity. Chloride of lime is injun- 
ous to textile fabrics, however, by 
acting on the fibre, and diminish- 
ing its strength. ‘This fact some 
of us find illustrated by our washer- 
women, who are too well aware of 
the bleaching power of chloride of 
lime. If a recommendation of ours 
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could be of avail, chamber walls 
would always be scrubbed with so- 
lution of chloride of lime in water 
previous to repapering. It is alarm- 
ing for one acquainted with mi- 
asms, their nature and effects, to 
reflect on the germs of disease im- 
prisoned on house-walls in the pro- 
cess of repapering. In addition to 
surface impurities, the paper-han- 
gers’ paste adds others, and a pabu- 
lum of growth for yet another series. 
It is much to be regretted that some 
ingenious person has not invented 
an ornamental washable wall-paper. 
Beyond the varnished varieties of 
paper- hangings only adapted to 
otfices and coarse wall work, no- 
thing in this way has been done. 

Before leaving the topic of wall 
purification anddisinfection,we shall 
naturally be expected to advert to 
limewash — that popular panacea 
for all germs of contagion and in- 
fection. The disinfectant qualities 
of quicklime, slacked with water 
and made into a thin paste, are un- 
questionable ; and limewash when 
applied to sanitary uses should be 
nothing but that. Unfortunately, 
however, the plasterer’s limewash is 
another material quite. The plas- 
terer looks upon limewash as an or- 
namental pigment, not as a disin- 
fecting application. Hence hemixes 
chalk or whiting with it to conduce 
to whiteness, and tallow and size to 
impart coherency. Now whiting is 
totally inert, and the other things 
are positively insalubrious. Lime- 
wash, if to be employed as a disin- 
fectant with any effect, should be 
absolutely pure—that is to say, a 
mere mixture of quicklime and 
water. 

Chlorine, from the consideration 
of which we diverged to limewash, 
belongs to a class of diffusible dis- 
infectants ; that is to say, it is vola- 
tile, and being so can diffuse itself 
and seek out a noxious matter. 
Virtually, chloride of lime is in the 
same category, as is in like manner 
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the more recently introduced dis- 
infectant chloralum, chlorine being 
in every case the actual disinfect- 
ing agent. Whether chlorine be 
employed in its simple uncombined 
form, or in the state of chloride of 
lime, the actual effect of it is refer- 
able to oxidation, the oxygen evolv- 
ed from water or aqueous vapour. 
It is perfectly demonstrable that 
actually dry chlorine is alike de- 
void of bleaching and disinfecting 
properties. 

No disinfectant has won so great 
a popular repute as chloride of lime, 
or, all things considered, with such 
reason ; but under certain circum- 
stances, both it and actual chlorine 
are inferior to other disinfecting 
agents. The irrespirability of chlo- 
rine is a great defect ; and though 
in the case of chloride of lime this 
objection falls to its minimum, 
nevertheless, in proportion to re- 
spirability the disinfecting power 
also diminishes. 

Closely allied to chlorine in ac- 
tion and effect is permanganate of 
potash in solution. Of late years 
a cheap process for manufacturing 
this solution has been discovered, 
which, extensively sold at a con- 
centration of about four grains to 
the fluid ounce of water, has ac- 
quired a great and well-merited 
celebrity. Like chlorine, the per- 
manganate of potash exercises an 
oxidising effect; hence, when 
brought into contact with organic 
germs, it rapidly breaks them up, 
decomposes them, and thus renders 
them harmless. A great advantage 
of this material is, that we can ob- 
tain ocular evidence of its taking 
effect. The act of oxidation, or 
organic destruction, is accompanied 
by change of colour. The solution 
of permanganate has a brilliant 
purple tint, which disappears in pro- 
portion to effect produced, brown 
manganese oxide being precipi- 
tated, and a solution absolutely de- 
void of colour left. Suppose, then, 
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the problem were to break up and 
destroy all organic, animal, and 
vegetable matter present in a spe- 
cimen of water, we add solution 
of the permanganate, thoroughly 
stirring so long as any decolorisa- 
tion ensues. We then allow the 
brown oxide to deposit; or still 
better, we filter the water, and then 
drink it, with complete assurance 
that no organic matter is left. It 
may be well here to advert to the 
effects probable or demonstrated 
consequent on the boiling of water, 
a practice often recommended on 
sanitary grounds. We are under 
the impression that too much avail 
is usually attributed to this device. 
Unquestionably boiling will throw 
down the chief part of such lime 
as may exist in a specimen of lime- 
burdened water, as we see demon- 
strated by the crust formed on the 
interior of tea-kettles, and it may 
be presumed to destroy organic 
germs. In reference to the former, 
there is no imputation against lime 
—or rather, carbonate of lime—on 
sanitary grounds, farther than as 
contributing to hardness. An ex- 
cess of this material may or may 
not give rise to symptoms of indi- 
gestion, but nothing worse. The 
real issue is that of organic germs. 
That boiling will destroy the life of 
some, we indeed know ; that it will 
destroy all, we do not know, and 
should be rash to affirm; whilst the 
fact remains undisputed, that cer- 
tain low forms of organic life have 
repeatedly been found in naturally 
existing hot springs. Even, how- 
ever, were it determined beyond 
cavil that artificial boiling really did 
destroy the life of all vitalised germs 
of water subjected to the process, 
the conditions of hygienic safety 
could only be secured by drinking 
the water thus treated immediately 
on cooling. Granting that boiling 
had really destroyed vitality, it 
would not have destroyed the con- 
ditions of future vitality. The air 


teems with myriads of living germs, 
which, on coming into contact with 
a fitting pabulum, begin to develop, 
fructify, and multiply ; wherefore, 
so long as any organic matter, even 
though dead, remains, danger may 
arise. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, 
amongst the numerous processes of 
domestic water purification from 
time to time recommended, that 
of distillation has not found advo- 
cates. Water properly distilled is 
water absolutely pure; a fluid which, 
though rather flat to drink, is for 
tea- and coffee-making, for the toi- 
lette, and, when in sufficient quan- 
tity procurable, for laundry pur- 
poses, a luxury only to be estimated 
at just value after trial. Lest any 
one should be deterred by a mere 
name, ‘ distillation’ figuring to the 
mind an array of still, furnace, and 
condenser, let us hasten to state 
that an apparatus capable of yield- 
ing many gallons of distilled water 
per diem need not cost five shil- 
lings. Distillation merely signifies 
the evolution of steam by heat, with 
farther provision that the steam 
shall be condensed and not go to 
waste. A tin-plate can of about 
two gallons’ capacity, fitted with a 
perforated cork, answers perfectly 
for the still itself, and either tin- 
plate or pure-tin tubing of suffi- 
cient length is perfect as a con- 
denser. In special distilleries the 
tubing is bent into corkscrew form 
and immersed in a vessel of water, 
the only advantage of which ar- 
rangement is, that the tubing may 
be much shorter than would be the 
case if actual cooling arrangements 
alone were relied upon. Ne- 
cessarily a still apparatus, of what- 
ever kind, requires some source of 
heat for working it. No source is 
better than—few so good as—the 
heat of an Argand gas-flame. In 
most town kitchens a gas-jet exists 
for illuminative purposes, the heat- 
ing power of which is wholly thrown 
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away. To use it for distillatory 
purposes would in no way interfere 
with illumination, and a valuable 
product would be obtained. In re- 
ference to the distillation of water, 
the point we have already referred 
to must be insisted on. It is this: 
absolutely pure water so rapidly at- 
tacks lead, that to store it in a lead- 
en cistern or pass it through leaden 
pipes, and drink it afterwards, would 
be to commit poisoning. For this 
reason ordinary gas-tubing will not 
serve the purposes ofcondensation ; 
the best tubing to use is the sort em- 
ployed by publicans’ pewterers for 
the conveyance of beer and spirits. 
Perhaps whilst yet on the subject 
of water purification some refer- 
ence may be expected to be made 
on the process of Professor Clarke, 
though strictly speaking it only 
concerns the softening of water by 
removal of lime, not affecting—at 
least not completely affecting—the 
problem of removing organic im- 
purity. Mr. Clarke’s process con- 
sists in abstracting lime by the addi- 
tion of more lime; a mode of treat- 
ment which, however strange the 
record of it may appear to the gene- 
ral public, is strictly consonant with 
a chemical law, and readily eluci- 
dated by reasoning on cliemical 
foundation. The law, as well as 
the ratiocination thereupon, we for- 
bear to trouble our readers with at 
a season when all civilised mankind 
are expected to be enjoying their 
otium cum or sine dignitate. 
Returning now to the permanga- 
nate of potash, from which we di- 
verged, it is well-nigh the only 
chemical substance that can be 
added to water for purposes of dis- 
infection without rendering the fluid 
unpalatable or injurious. Bothchlo- 
ride of lime and chlorine would 
impart more than a disagreeable 
taste—a noxious body. As disin- 
fectants for foul linen, chloride of 
lime solution and permanganate 
solution may be accepted as on a 
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par, though the permanganate must 
be credited with the advantage of 
enabling us to see exactly how the 
process is going on. 

It remains now to establish a 
comparison of these two agents 
when applied to the disinfection of 
air. In this case probably chlorine, 
whether simple or-in combinations 
which easily evolve it, has some 
advantages, owing to the quality of 
volatility. However, as we have 
already remarked, there are some 
conditions under which the full 
power of chlorine cannot be em- 
ployed ; for example, in inhabited 
chambers, when the capabilities of 
breathing have to be borne in mind. 
Permanganate of potash is always 
available ; and though the objection 
of non-volatility, as being a con- 
dition limiting effectiveness, is often 
urged, we think it a dictum that 
admits of reconsideration. The 
permanganate itself is not vola- 
tile, but the act of bringing it 
into contact with organic matter 
is attended with the evolution of 
ozone, a result easily determinable 
by smell; and this ozone is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most 
powerful of disinfectants—it is in- 
deed Nature’s own disinfectant. 

It is time now to make a more 
specific reference to this mysteri- 
ous agent—for mysterious it still 
is, notwithstanding the investiga- 
tions to which it has been sub- 
jected. What, then, is ozone? If, 
following Schonbein, its discoverer, 
we proclaim ozone to be allotropic 
oxygen, perhaps the general pub- 
lic will not consider our definition 
very plain. The fact is, that the 
word ‘allotropism’ would require 
an essay for itself, to do it full 
justice. Perhaps the simplest ex- 
ample of this quality is seen in 
carbon, an element which is well 
known to exist under three forms, 
viz. of charcoal, the diamond, and 
plumbago. Chemically regarded, 
the three are only different present- 
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ments of one and the same element. 
Now, carbon happens to be a solid; 
but, if it had chanced to be a gas, 
we can still imagine it to have 
maintained its three allotropic 
states. No third condition of oxy- 
gen is known; but ozone is con- 
sidered to be a second or allotro- 
pic condition. Ordinary oxygen is 
changed to ozone oxygen under 
many circumstances. The most 
ordinary cause of change is the 
passage of electric discharges 
through atmospheric air or moist 
oxygen. Anybody who has ever 
worked a common electrical ma- 
chine must have remarked the de- 
velopment of a certain peculiar 
smell. That smell is referable to 
ozone, which brings us to the point 
of noting that ordinary oxygen has 
no smell whatever. Another means 
of generating ozone consists in 
bringing atmospheric air in contact 
with water-moistened phosphorus. 
Not to multiply examples, let us at 
once state that, when permanganate 
of potash is dissolved in water ab- 
solutely pure—so that no decolora- 
tion ensues—the mixture will have 
absolutely no smell; but if a little 
organic matter be added to the wa- 
ter—ifa perspiring hand be dipped 
into it, for example—an odour 
is immediately recognisable, and 
easily identified with the odour of 
ozone. ‘Test-papers of a peculiar 
kind can indicate ozone when pre- 
sent; and experiments conducted 
with such paper have led to certain 
conclusions, viz. That less of it is 
discoverable in the atmosphere of 
towns and cities than in the atmo- 
sphere of country places. That 
more ozone is discoverable upon 
and near the sea than inland. 
That, during the prevalence of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases, 
ozone is absent, or nearly so. 
That, furthermore, when present 
in too large a proportion, colds and 
chest-inflammations abound, trace- 
able to irritation ; for, although 
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ozone is not so irritating to the 
respiratory organs as chlorine, yet 
it cannot be inspired, beyond a 
certain percentage degree, with im- 
punity. 

We pass on now to a certain dis- 
infectant, or rather class of disin- 
fectants—sulphurous acid and the 
sulphites. When sulphur is burned, 
the combustion evolves certain in- 
visible but very odorous and irri- 
tating fumes. These are the fumes 
of sulphurous acid—a gas that ad- 
mits of being made in several other 
ways. Long before chemical sci- 
ence had been sufficiently advanced 
to afford a rationale of the action of 
disinfectants, the expedient of burn- 
ing sulphur and liberating these 
sulphurous-acid fumes had ac- 
quired great celebrity as a means 
of disinfection. A powerful disin- 
fectant, doubtless, sulphurous acid 
is; but its irrespirable nature limits 
its application similarly to what we 
have already remarked of chlorine. 
The action of sulphurous acid in 
destroying organic matter is power- 
ful; but it effects destruction after 
a manner wholly different from that 
of chlorine and the permanganate. 
These break up organic matters by 
oxidising them, as we have already 
explained, effecting a sort of slow 
combustion. Sulphurous acid, on 
the contrary, takes away oxygen 
from these matters, and thus esta- 
blishes disintegration. Although 
the mode of operation and the con- 
sequent chemical result are differ- 
ent, the practical sanitary result is 
the same—the disease engendering 
miasma being no less equally dis- 
posed of by removing its oxygen 
than by removal ofits hydrogen by 
process of oxidation. Such, then, 
is the direct effect of sulphurous 
acid on organic germs already 
formed ; but the most valuable 
function of this powerful agent is 
that of wholly checking the various 
forms of fermentation and decay, 
without which ‘miasmatic germs 
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cannot be propagated. It is a fact 
well known tocider- and wine-grow- 
ers, that, if a brimstone match be 
burned within an empty cask, then 
sweet fermentable liquor poured 
into that cask, the liquor never 
ferments, but remains sweet to the 
end. By adopting this device, 
an experimental chemist some 
years ago succeeded in importing 
from the West Indies to Ireland a 
specimen of sugar-cane juice, fresh 
from the mill, unchanged. Not the 
slightest fermentation had ensued 
to destroy, or rather convert into 
secondary products, any portion of 
the sugar, which was all extracted, 
and its percentage made out. 

Of fermentations there are numer- 
ous kinds. One and all, they are re- 
ferable to the development, in the 
liquid under fermentation, of minute 
forms of either animal or vegetable 
life. The sporules or seeds of forms 
of life which set up fermentation 
are constantly floating about in 
the air, and on dropping into the 
liquid begin to propagate them- 
selves, and in the act of growing 
evolve the products of the ferment- 
ation. If the above liquids be left 
only in contact with air which has 
been passed through a red-hot pla- 
tinum tube, and thus the living 
sporules destroyed—or if the air be 
simply filtered by passing through 
cotton wool, and the sporules pre- 
vented coming into the liquid—it 
is found that these fermentable li- 
quids may be preserved for any 
length of time without the slightest 
change. M. Pasteur has devised 
a process of air-filtration, by means 
of which not only may the sporules 
be separated, but made visible and 
referred to classes. Instead of or- 
dinary cotton wool this experi- 
menter takes gun-cotton wool—a 
material which, whilst equally ef- 
fective as a filter, has the property 
of being soluble in ether. When 
so dissolved, if a drop of the solu- 
tion be examined under the micro- 
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scope, the sporules themselves will 
be evident. Most of these ferments 
are vegetable growths of a low kind; 
but one at least, viz. that causing 
the butyric fermentation, is an ani- 
mal ; and this, strange to say, can- 
not live in contact with free oxygen, 
but flourishes in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen. 

To affirm that sulphurous acid 
has the power to check every sort 
of fermentation, is more than our 
knowledge warrants ; but it checks, 
at any rate, so large a majority of 
that class of phenomena, as to 
warrant extreme confidence being 
placed in it as a preventive of 
contagious and infectious disease. 
However, not uncombined sulphur- 
ous acid, but its union with bases 
constituting sulphites, furnish the 
means of best application. Thus, 
for example, there exist two sul- 
phites of lime—the neutral sulphite 
and the bisulphite. According to 
the terminology of latest chemical 
nomenclature, they would be called 
not sulphite and bisulphite of lime 
respectively, but sulphite and bi- 
sulphite of calcium ; but we think 
that in an article designed for popu- 
lar reading, and we hope popular 
utility, the older terminolgy may be 
better as the more familiar. The bi- 
sulphite of lime is a fluid of sul- 
phurous, pungent, and disagreeable 
taste ; the sulphite is a well-nigh 
insoluble powder. Both are power- 
fully endowed with the pacific sani- 
tary function of sulphurous acid, 
and are both useful under different 
circumstances of application. To 
the intent ofobviating fermentation, 
certain manufacturers of preserved 
fruit use the bisulphite to wash out 
their bottles with ; and we are in- 
formed both are used by more than 
one brewer of English pale ale. 
Both are quite unobjectionable for 
these purposes, with the exception 
of importing a disagreeable taste if 
used in proportions unduly large. 
Some few years ago a London 
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medical practitioner, during an ad- 
vent of cholera, recommended and 
introduced the sulphite of lime as a 
cholera medicine. Starting from the 
belief that the Asiatic scourge is 
caused by lodgment in the human 
economy of a certain specific germ, 
and that a specific fermentation re- 
sulting in cholera was developed, he 
based his treatment on the assump- 
tion that the administration of sul- 
phite of lime would prevent the 
specific fermentation. According 
to this gentleman, the remedy has 
amply justified the reasoning on 
which its administration was indi- 
cated. At any rate, sulphite of lime, 
a substance which a few years ago 
had not entered into any pharma- 
ceutical repertory, and was not kept 
in any shop, is now generally ob- 
tainable. Though we have written 
favourably of sulphurous acid and 
its combinations, as disinfecting 
agents, yet for the purification of 
clothes, hangings, and furniture, we 
would place these agents second in 
power to both chlorine or chlorine 
combinations, and the permangan- 
ate of potash. 

We have yet a few other disin- 
fectant substances of established 
repute to notice; before doing so, 
however, it may be as well to 
treat of a disinfecting agency, of 
undoubted power and easy appli- 
cability, but which, notwithstand- 
ing its many recommendations, 
is far too infrequently applied. 
Heat, oven or stove heat, is no less 
invaluable than commonly neglect- 
ed. It admits of application under 
mahy circumstances and to many 
classes of things in which the use 
of most disinfectant chemical sub- 
stances would be difficult or even 
impracticable. ‘To take the case of 
the feathers of a bed, for example, 
lain on from year’s end to year’s end, 
even by a human being in health, 
how foul and impure must the con- 
tents necessarily become! If the 
body be diseased, and more espe- 
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cially if the subject of infectious 
or contagious disease, it is easy 
to imagine what the experience of 
medical men too fully demonstrates 
—that the feathers of feather-beds 
may become, and do become, the 
foci of dissemination. If our de- 
sire could avail, feather-beds should 
disappear from every British house- 
hold. Such a result will hardly come 
about ; but the necessity on sanitary 
grounds, not to add grounds of de- 
cency, of purifying the feathers of 
feather-beds at intervals commen- 
surate with circumstances, must be 
obvious. Now the most easy and 
convenient method of purifying fea- 
thers is by exposing them to the 
highest heat they will bear without 
scorching ; and a similar remark 
applies to wearing apparel. 

It is frightful to contemplate the 
amount of contagion spread in sea- 
sons of smallpox, measles, scarla- 
tina, and other contagious epidem- 
ics, by the reckless transference of 
infected feather-beds. Such acase 
as the following is not uncommon. 
A severe case of smallpox occurs 
in a family; the patient is treated, 
and dies; whereupon a very just 
and natural feeling arises against 
the bed. Instead of burning it, 
which would be in every such case 
the safest, and therefore most de- 
sirable plan, it simply goes to a 
broker’s, is sold for what it will 
fetch, and the broker, investing the 
feathers in a new tick, perhaps— 
he may or may not—sells the reno- 
vated though pest-laden bed to 
disseminate contagion. We scarcely 
consider there is a plea for feather- 
beds even for winter heat and com- 
fort in such a mild climate as ours. 
A spring mattress for those who 
like it, with their horse-hair mat- 
tress over, is ample as to softness; 
and as for heat, coverlets will do 
the rest. 

We come next, and almost lastly, 
to treat of a disinfectant which has 
acquired much celebrity—more, we 
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think, than it deserves — carbolic 
acid. We do not impugn its dis- 
infectant power, under conditions 
when applicable, but upon the 
whole we consider it inferior either 
to chlorine, chloride of lime, or per- 
manganate of potash. One great 
excellence of permanganate solu- 
tion is, that the whole surface of a 
patient’s body may be sponged 
with it, not only without pain or 
inconvenience, but with much com- 
fort. Individuals who have oncehad 
this solution on their toilette-table, 
and used it in their ablutions or in 
the bath, will not readily abandon 
a luxury so cheap, so effective, and 
comfortable. Now carbolic acid, 
being a violent irritant, cannot be 
used this way. Its smell too, though 
not offensive, is pungent and trying 
to the membranes. If it gets into 
the eyes, whether as fluid or vapour, 
it sets up violent inflammation ; and 
if incautiously left about and swal- 
lowed, the consequences are usually 
fatal. Here, then, we see that the 
use of carbolic acid is attended 
with some serious drawbacks. Even 
though this agent were intrinsically 
so powerful a disinfectant as certain 
others, what we have stated would 
militate against it. The chemical 
relations of carbolic acid weighed 
and considered, however, there does 
not seem any sufficient probability 
of its equalling either the perman- 
ganate of potash or chlorine, simple 
and in various combinations, to war- 
rant its precedence over them. 
Chloride of zinc solution is effi- 
cient enough under the one indis- 
pensable condition of its coming 
into bodily contact with the thing 
to be disinfected. Absolutely de- 
void of volatility, it cannot pervade 
the air and purify it, neither does it 
in any state of solution or action 
generate a volatile disinfectant, as 
happens to the permanganate; 
which, as we have shown, liberates 
the powerful agent ozone imme- 
diately on coming into contact with 
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organic matter. Furthermore, chlo- 
ride of zinc is a caustic of such 
violence, that to enter a bath of it, 
to wash with it, or sponge the body 
with it, would be alike impossible. 
When chloride of zinc solution was 
first brought into public notice by 
the late Sir William Burnett, the 
chief applications of it were two— 
viz. to remove the unpleasant 
odour from the bilge-water of ships, 
and to preserve timber from dry- 
rot by immersion in this fluid and 
saturation. For these purposes it 
answers well; and the quality of 
not being volatile, to which we have 
referred, is in this case an advan- 
tage. 

Hitherto we have taken the as- 
sumption for granted that the germ 
theory of development is really 
borne out by fact as regards cholera, 
and is made probable by analogy 
in the case of many other, if not 
all, contagious and infectious dis- 
eases. The disinfectants which we 
have passed under notice have had 
special reference either to destruc- 
tion of their germs when already 
formed, or so altering attendant 
conditions, that their evolution 
should be impossible. But the 
theory of disinfectants does not 
alone apply to epidemic diseases, 
whether of contagion or infection ; 
it also has reference to certain local 
or endemic causes. It is a com- 
mon, though erroneous, belief, that 
bad smells in air, bad tastes and 
smells in water, are necessary con- 
ditions of insalubrity. This con- 
clusion does not follow. It is not 
suggested by theory, or borne out 
by practice. The germs or sporules, 
to which reference has been made, 
those lowforms of organic life which 
are destructible by passage through 
red-hot platinum tubes or filtration 
through cotton wool, are found 
more or less, and of one or another 
kind, in every specimen of natural 
air; and, turning from air to water, 
it is demonstrable that certain spe- 
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cimens, unobjectionable to smell, 
and strongly commending them- 
selves to taste, are the most laden 
with disease-generating impurities. 
From this it follows, that the mere 
test of evil odour in a volume of 
air breathed may be fallacious; but 
at the same time evil odours are 
always unhealthy, and, apart from 
all considerations of infection or 
contagion, should be destroyed. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, or even more, the bad smell 
of drains and sewage-pipes is refer- 
able to the production of sulphur- 
eted hydrogen, either simple or 
combined with ammonia. Chlorine, 
or chloride of lime, when they can 
be brought to bear, destroy these 
emanationsat once ; but sometimes, 
and under certain circumstances, 
these agents cannot be employ- 
ed. As for chlorine, there would 
be no easy means of sending it 
through foul metal-tube work. To 
pour solution of chloride of lime 
through the same would be easy 
indeed, but destructive to the me- 
tal, and hence that powerful agent 
is ineligible. Perhaps the very best 
treatment in this case consists in 
flushing the pipes and drains with 
solution of green vitriol, sulphate of 
iron — sometimes known as cop- 
peras, though it has nothing to do 
with copper. As to proportions, a 
pound of copperas to a gallon of 
water will be found convenient, 
cheap, and effective. 

Thus we have summarised the 
chief disinfectants of any real effi- 
ciency ; and having particularised 
what may be used with prospect of 
effect, our duty would not be fulfilled 
without some reference to certain 
substances and processes that have 
no real efficacy, nay, to certain ones 
that are injurious. Often, when sick- 
ness prevails, nurses and other sick 
attendants repose confidence in cer- 
tain odorous things, under the im- 
pression that they are advantageous. 
For this purpose camphor has ac- 
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vance ofits real deserts. We knowof 
no evidence favouring the belief that 
camphor has any disinfectant power 
at all. We have known sick-rooms 
that have reeked with the odour of 
burning pastilles, fumigation having 
been adopted under the belief of 
sanitary advantage. Sometimes, 
again, smouldering brown paper is 
made to diffuse its evil odour under 
some vague notion of sanitary ad- 
vantage. To one and all of these 
combustion expedients similar re- 
marks apply. Absolutely powerless 
to destroy any element of contagion 
or infection, they vitiate the air of 
a sick-chamber by appropriating 
oxygen. 

Though we have merely adverted 
to such cases of disinfection as may 
be practised in any sick-chamber 
of any private house, yet, if the 
principles set forth have been fully 
understood, it should appear that 
the fullest use of disinfectant things 
and means is only compatible with 
buildings specially arranged, and 
more particularly hospitals. We 
are under the impression that the 
science of aérial hygiene has not 
been so fully applied in hospitals 
as circumstances admit of, and as 
scientific teaching demands. We 
believe that, sooner or later, the air 
we breathe will be modified and, if 
needs be, medicated in public hos- 
pitals ; then, after medication, ap- 
plied as a powerful remedial agent. 
The demonstration first made by 
M. Pasteur and subsequently con- 
firmed by Dr. Tyndal and others, 
that atmospheric air may be ac- 
tually purified from all organic 
germs by passing it through cotton 
wool, surely points to the utility of 
supplying entire apartments with 
such purified air, not merely the 
vessels of small capacity which hi- 
therto alone have been the subjects 
of experiment. The mechanical 
resources of any well-appointed 
hospital could readily accomplish 
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this, though its execution would be 
mostly beyond the ability of pri- 
vate individuals. Then how easy 
it would be to impregnate the air 
with ozone, for example, to separate 
its excess of carbonic acid by pass- 
age through quicklime, its ammo- 
nia by passage through sulphuric 
acid, to dry it: by chloride of cal- 
cium, to increase its amount of 
oxygen in special cases. Not very 
difficult would it be to increase or 
decrease the density of an atmo- 
sphere, so as to produce conditions 
similar in kind to various moun- 
tain elevations. Altogether there 
seems good reason to believe, that 
what with modified temperature 
and pressure, what with addition, 
and what with subtraction, any pos- 
sible climate might be induced and 
enjoyed at home for the ameliora- 
tion of human ailments. 

There remains one disinfectant 
to be noticed, that has acquired 
much publicity of late, and we have 
purposely deferred its considera- 
tion to the last. The material is 
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chloride ofaluminium, better known 
under its trade name as chloralum. 
We believe its promoter to claim a 
value for chloride of aluminium 
which experience does not warrant. 
Totally devoid of volatility, it can- 
not modify the condition of air; 
and innocuous though advertise- 
ments profess it to be, chloralum 
does not admit of addition with- 
out bad consequences to potable 
water. Whatever disinfectant effect 
it may have can in no way depend 
on the function of chlorine differ- 
ing in this respect from chloride of 
lime, but must be referred, if exist- 
ent, to a specific function of its 
own. Chemists of ability, who 
have studied most the causes and 
conditions of infection, do not at- 
tach much value to chloralum ; for 
our part, we attach to it no higher 
a degree of disinfecting power than 
to chloride of calcium (a different 
thing wholly from chloride of lime), 
or to chloride of sodium, better 
known as ordinary table salt. 
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A DULL hoarse muttering in the depths beneath, 

A sudden sickening heaving of the floor. 

The student, startled, paused amid his lore ; 

The rosy babe quickened its balmy breath, 

And turned upon its pillow ; the long wreath 

Of budding woodbine o’er the cottage door 

Shook all its boughs—then midnight as before 
Hushed ev’rything, like Sleep’s twin brother—Death ; 
The page turned like the last—a moment tossed 
The golden curls nestled in dreamless rest ; 

The warning of the dormant ruin lost 

In question light, gay comment, careless jest. 

So Life’s strange tides through sun and shadow glance, 
While Fate, calm couchant, waits the certain chance. 
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